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ABSTRACT 

This publication presents approaches to early 
childhood education conceived in universities and other educational 
institutions and implemented in schools under the Follow Through 
Program, a national school improvement effort offering low-income 
children comprehensive educational and social services. The following 
papers are provided s "Forewords A Bridge for All To Cross Over"? 
"Catching the Spirit of an Eras A Glance Back at Follow Through 's 
Beginnings"? "Reaching Homes Follow Through 's Cultural Linguistic 
Approach Builds a Legacy of inner City Family Empowerment"? "Classic 
Piagetian Theory: The University of Georgia at Athens Maps 
Developmental Courses of Learning"? "The SEDL (Southwest Educational 
Development Lab) Language Development Approach: Strengthening the 
Language of the Child"? "As Boulder's Education seismograph, INREAL 
( Inter-React ive Learning) Combines proven Practices for 
Bilingual/Bicultural Success"? "Direct Instruction Model Pragmatics 
Strengthen the Teacher-Learner Bond with Every step"? "The 
Interdependent Learning Models Teaching and Learning from the Games 
Children Play"? "iRi's (Illinois Renewal Institute's) cooperative 
Learning Model/Project Extend Converts the 'Me' Classrooms of Today 
into the 'We' Classrooms of Tomorrow"? "High/Scopes Foundation for a 
Lifetime of Learning"? "Adaptive Learning Environments Model Adjusts 
the School to the Child and the Training to the Teacher"? "The 
Effective Schools Approach: Building Blocks to the Future— One Child 
at a Time"? "COGNET (Cognitive Enrichment Network): Mediating the 
Learning Network"? "Bank Street's Developmental-Interaction Approach: 
Fostering Respect for Each Child's Potential"; "The ISEM Fit: Tucson 
Early Education Model Individualizes Children's Learning" ? "The 
Washington Research institute School Effectiveness Follow Through 
Model: Research-Based Classroom Practices for Effective Teaching"? 
"The Environment as Texttook: Creative Curriculum Follow Through 
Model Promotes Active Learning and Supportive Classroom Settings to 
Nurture Children"? "Follow Through Model Key Features" (in tabular 
form)? and "Effectiveness? Follow Through' s Bottom Line." included 
ar2 a 60-item annotated bibliography of selected reading material and 
a folder of 15 brief descriptions of Follow Through models. (RLC) 
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The Fouow Through Program is a national school improvement initiative that has offered 
comprehensive educational and social services to children from low-income families since 1968. Initially 
in research settings, but primarily in school classrooms and communities, the program is a federally 
funded effort to extend and enhance the academic, social, familial, and health gains made by children 
who were previously enrolled in Head Start or similar preschool programs. The pn^ram follows such 
children from kindergarten through at least the third grade. 

The goal of Follow Through is to develop, apply, and disseminate knowledge about the various 
educational practices that can assist low-income children in reaching their full potentials. Because 
education has consistently proven an extraordinarily effective means for children from poor families 
to escape poverty, the Follow Through Program is particularly interested in studying, publidssing, and 
replicating the best ways of educating them. 

To achieve its goai, the Fouow Through Program operates under a planned variation 

strategy. A number of different approaches to early childhood education conceived in universities and 
other educational agencies and institutions have been implemented in selected local schools. The 
creators of these approaches and models are caWod sponsors; the local projects are referred to as sites. 
Ultimately, all who are involved with the Follow Through Program are charged with improving the 
school and lifetime performance of children. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 20202 



Dear Colleague: 



For some 25 years now, Follow Through has provided Srstclass models that show how 
to best serve low-income children during their first years in school. Building m preschool 
services provided to the children throi;^ Head Start and amilar programs, Follow 
Through has moved the children successfully through the third grade. 

Many of the Follow Through models are well known and used widely ^irou^out the 
countay. However, I believe tiiat with the adoption of the national goals for education, and 
the role that Follow 'nm)ugh can play in achieving Uiem, tiiis sourcebook will introduce the 
models to th«3e who are imaware of them. It will also serve as a helpful reminckr of Follow 
Through's promise for those who have already heard of the program and its approaches. 

In describing these models of early chil(&ood education, tiie autlwrs of F(Mow Through: 
A Brid^ to the Future have done two thin^. First, Uiey have provide valuable descriptive 
data about each of the approadies, as all sourcebooks should. But, in addition, they have 
mcluded anecdotal and vignette material that conveys the flavw of each model. This will 
allow educators to see beyond the al^tract and envision how each model will fit in a particu- 
lar school Education, after aU, is not dmply a day-long, medianical process— it is an 
ongoing human one. Hiis book portrays Follow Throng in that light. 

I am pleased with this work, and I congratulate those who contributed to it I ai«) heartily 
congratulate the many dedicated persons who have developed these models and put them 
into practice everyday in schools throughout the nation. I am certain you will find this book 
to be informative, useful, and interesting. 



Sincerely, 




Director 

Compensatory Education Programs 
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Foreword: A Bridge Built 
For All To Cross Over 



Wl^n a handful of the nation's m«st experienced 
and ocmimitted early diildfaKxxi eduoitors gaU^red 
at Southw^ EdiK^aticmal Devdopment Laboratory 
(SEDL) during the last week of July, 1990 in 
Au^in, Texas, Uiey i^sped to fUm more than j ust 
ano&er "to-be-shelveif academic fareatise. Buoyed 
ai^ agitated by national education goala ^t 
emphasized schwl preparedness, they saw this 
meeting and the task of preparing a book directly 
from Nationai Follow Through's sources as a long- 
awaited opportunity. As administrators of Follow 
Throu^ pn^rams scattered nationwide, Uie 
educators could boa^ a steady tridde of grass-roots 
swcesses in diverse communities. Throu^out 
National Follow Throat's quarter-century of 
existence, tibese Follow Throu^ prcgect sponsors 
had witnessed some of their innovations-4ike 
tecK^her assistants in the classrooni-4>ecome widely 
accepted school standards. But too many of their 
strategies for educating children in poverty had 
been ignored or discarded-— only to be rediscovered 
and promoted to cutting-edge ^teem a decade later. 

Some of the Follow Through sponsors who canje 
to Austin to outline the sourceboc^ were 20-year 
veterans; others had less than three years in the 
pn^X^OT to their credit. But all held a common 
belief: Follow Through has consistenUy provided a 
reliable bridge to success for many young^er^ who 
might have otherwi^ fallen prey to poi^rty, bigotry, 
and a myriad of ever-present social ills. Yet this 
same human bridge of hope remains one of the 
country's best kept educational secrets. 

The planners felt it imperative to get the word 
out Follow Through can offer research-based, 
practice-proven ways to counter the educational 
disadvantage that constantly threatens to overtake 
America's future. And, since Follow Through has 
transformed itself from a multifaceted experimen- 
tal set of blueprints for early childhood education 
to a bridge strong and expansive enou^ for all 
children to cross over, 1992 seems the perfect 
target year to spread the Pn^am's wealth of 
accumulated wisdom. 



With moods mirrored by the sunmier heat mt- 
side, the planning gioup envia<Hied a slunt, highly 
readaUe volume Uiat drew on Fdlow Humigh's 
2&-year effort to fa^on a footbrid^ to the future 
of ^urly dhildlK)od eduoition. 1%^ [banners wanted 
the souroebodk to detail Fdlow llmHi^'s signifi- 
cant to Head Start, Even Start, the eariy child- 
hood education cxmununity, Chapter 1 and 
migrant, and bilingual educaticm. But ti^ spirit of 
the Fdlow 'RutMJg^ story, they dedded, slKHild be 
as hopeful and pc^tive as the innumerable success 
stories each of tiiem amid readily recall. The invi- 
tation to otws over, tl^y cautioned, had to refl^ 
the trust of communiti^ of families who cmint on 
Follow Throxigh to make life better for their dxil- 
dren. 

The book must be a proud offering with respect 
for the humanity of Follow Throu^ dhildren, par- 
ents, educators, and policymakers. But most of aU, 
tiie sourcebook had to reflect the value and poten* 
tial of every child. In short, the planners saw this 
book as a way to make Follow Thn>u^ the tangi- 
ble, viable source for early diildhood education 
norms in the years to come. As one educator in the 
group summarized the hopes of thwe gathered: 
**Anyone who picks up this book should want to run 
mth it, rather than put it down, TheyH see that 
here i\re pn^rams that are successful with young 
children— very poor young children--^d tiiat 
these are strategies they can pick up and use," 

Charged with finding and documenting the 
essence of the various Follow Through philoso- 
phies, approach^, and sy^matic delivery 
systems that continue to mean the difference 
between fulfilled lives and those that are cut short, 
two SEDL staff members traveled to a sdiool site 
from each Follow Through moders m^ter. We 
interviewed the model sponsors—who in many 
cases w^ ihe model creators—and asked them to 
think of Follow Hirou^ as a canvas that had been 




{minted over the years, amiplete with ^periments^ 
restartfi, corrections, and layers of fresh^ bright 
yeas. We talked at length with adminiatratoiis, 
t^»:faers, and pamits on-site w^ all genuii^Iy 
eager to shaie thdr ledpes fi^r saooess. If we began 
wiUi trepidation at the broad ami daimtic^ task of 
ehroniding some 25 years ocHnmittai strug^ 
we returned home sure oi the and caring tiiat 
marked eveiy person in eveiy Follow Hirough school 
we visited. Hu^ became the sign of pei»^le 
SBgB, and w were hu^^ed by hundreds. 

One reascm for our good fcnrtune was of cmirse 
tli^ path along whidi we were guided. It prov^ 
to be tli^ route to both source ai^ sduticm that we 
realized the planners had intended for us to diart. 
It was tbB bridge Uueprint &om whi<^ they hoped 
we would hang ti^ stuff of the book- SiiK^ half the 
dmllenge involves gaining ^try into communiti^ 
and winning their commitment to give tl^ pn^ram 
a chance, we should not have been surprised to find 
long-standing exemplary practice that have been 
tried and honed, have worited, but have too ^owly 
seeped into i»:hooIs outside Follow Through pro- 
grams. We marveled at room arrangimients that 
nuKte reality of the most promising classroom 
management philoso{^^; luHi^-schoolHX)nununity 
connections advocate by the most iK)ted and 
eloquent educational theoreticians that had b^n 
in pl^ for two decades or more; and a long, steady 
of stiuients who had grown out of the ^tto and 
into careers as pragmatic engineers, socially con- 
gous scientists, politically ^ve artists, responsible 
journalists, and encouraging educators. They wre 
remembered by teaci^ and parents in every 
Follow Through site as ordinary students jfrom 
tyincal families living in woiicing poor oHmnuniti^ 
who had made it, had crossed over, despite the odds 
against them. 

As we charted the way to thebric^ and beyond, 
we also recc^nized the school leaders who ccmiini^ 
to take chance, to grow, and to invest their consider- 
able stmigth as eduoition prc^easionals in i^lping 
the children cross over on Follow Thnmgh's promi«. 



We saw 9cho(A admini^Tators who had b^un tibeir 
educaticm careers as the parents of Follow Throu^ 
stuiknts, who had beai nkumd up by FdUow 
1%rou$^'s em{^iasis on parent invdvement, who 
had earned advance m^ademic d^re^— one 
couTBe at a time— and now unckrBtood the impor- 
taiK?e and potency (rf their power as educators and 
diange agents in the sdKwls. We watdied them 
look with determination beyond Uie Ui^^ted 
streets outside the ^:hool windo^i^ at whole 
diildren who trudged happily to wchool We saw 
children so enga^ in the prooess of learning that 
they barely realized we were present as witn^ses. 
We saw teachers and adniinistratonh-parents and 
community activists all— taking their rol^ as stu- 
dent advocates seriously. We saw the bridge that 
is Follow ThnK2^ maintained as a shared joy and 
a shared challenge that earned the support of 
everyone who approached it with a tenacious belief 
in tomorrow. And we reali^^ the importance of 
sharing their silvery wisdom—their insists to 
the future — with everyone we could ask, entice, 
or coerce into leading all about it. 

Without exception the bridge exists. It's being 
built, added to, and maintained every day in every 
Follow Through ^rhool The next step is to take the 
prown practices beyond ti^ fewer than I(K) funded 
sit^ and into each of America's kindetigarten 
throtigh third gra<k classes— and through high 
school. Educators who are committed to the s^ool 
siKces^ of young children ^umld learn by heart the 
way that this ^ur^bo(^ diarts. 

A graduate student just beginning her career 
as a teacher may have summarized Follow 
Throuj^'s legacy best when she probed each face 
around a table of caring classroom profi^cwaals 
and articulated the truth she oteerv^ there, "It's 
difficult for anyone to say exactly what the future 
of Follow Throu^ will be; but is there a fiiture 
without Follow 'Hirou^?" As the group silently 
processed her words, the answer crc^ng their 
faces was dearly unanimous. That answer is the 
source of every page that follows in this bcok. 
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Catching the Spirit 

OF AN Era 

II 



A glome badi ot Fottow Through's bepinkigs 

by Robert L Egbrt, Marijone t b^kind & Ro^iimi Aiexcmdef-Kosporik 

The launching of the Head Start program was typical of the spirit of the era. . , . Those eager to find effec- 
tive ways of improving the life chances of the poor felt that special preschool programs for deprived chil- 
dren would give them a head start, compensate for the vocabulary skills that middle-class children 
learned at home, and enable them to function more effectively as they moved through the public schools. 

— from Rivlin and Timpane's Planned Variation in Education 



By all accounts, the 1950s and '60s were 
decades of turmoil and promise. The 1954 
Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board 
of Education gave the Civil Rights Movement 
a popular legitimacy that it had not previously ' 
enjoyed. Certainly no one dreamed that the 
granddaughter of Mr Brown would have to file 
suit again in 1990, When John F. Kennedy was 
elected president in 1960, his request, **Ask not 
what your country can do for you; ask what you 
can do for your country** articulated the idealism 
and egalitarianism of many. That idealism sur- 
vived Kennedy s assassination and hecanie the 
can-do cry of the War on Poverty led by President 
Lyndon Johnson as a domestic counterpart to 
the then developing international '^conflicr in 
Vietnam, Declared on March 16, 1964, the domes- 
tic War on Poverty ushered in a number of new 
programs, including Head Start in 1965, and 
two years later, Follow Through, Head Start has 
continued to thrive. But Follow Through— though 
a highly viable, research-based strategy for early 
childhood education innovations— has almost 
disappeared as a federally funded program 
despite the fact that its instructional models 
and adoptive school sites continue to experience 
successes not shareo by the majority of the 
nation's schools. 

Those of us who were there when Follow 
Though was first conceived as a needed bridge 
to help poor children and their families cross the 
often unfriendly waters to prosperous adulthood 
have learned much in retrospect. Perhaps our 
hard-earned lessons can inform and prepare 



contemporary early childhood education program 
creators in the present era of educational reform 
and innovation. 

Virtually from the beginning Head Start was 
plagued by two conceptual confusions that became 
part of Follow Through's heritage. The first confu- 
sion lay in a definition's vagueness: Was Head 
Start a community action program or a child 
development program^ The answer was rightly 
both depending upon who was consulted. The 
authors of the Economic Opportunity Act and the 
federal and local community action program 
administrators perceived it as the former; Head 
Start s designers defined it as the latter. That is, 
the program was planned and conducted by a com- 
bination of early childhood educat^jrs and health 
care professionals who, in 1965, were much more 
concenied with the child than they were with the 
community in which the child lived. They there- 
fore focused the program on the developing child, 
and Follow Through, logically, followed their lead. 

This confusion as to which was to be the prima- 
ry focus— the child or the community— became evi- 
dent when tht Ofiiee of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO) insisted that local community action pro- 
grama have a sign-off on Follow Through projects 
and that all Follow Through projects have policy 
advisory committees. These committees were 
expected to make important decisions in Follow 
Through projects, and some districts felt threat- 
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ei^ enough to refuse Follow TTirougb ftinding 
bamuse their schod boards didn^ want poor 
paPMtfl making such dedaona Thus the firet 
confusion in Head Start's operating definition 
spawned related concerns that carri^i over to 
Follow Through. 

Hie aeoond misunderstanding tiiat caused 
confusion for Hef^ Start was also later inherited 
by Follow Tlmmgh. Inmically, it too centered 
around a lack of agreement on focus: Was Head 
Start to be a child development program or an 
eaiiy academic prO:^Tam ? Again the intent of the 
designers wan dear. Head Start was to be a broad- 
ly conceived service program coMemed with the 
child's lAysicaJ health and abilities, emotional 
and social devel(^ment, self-confidence and future 
learning efforts, and capacity to relate to cAhers, 
while providing iwallel opportunities for the 
family ; Although Head Start was created with 
these goals, it continues in tl^ minds of many to be 
a pitjgram intended primarily to advance children 
through early measures of ^demic pn^pne^. M 
Rivlin and Timpane note, the *1i^d t^art^ many 
^ucational idealists envisioned bad to do with 
eariy acquisition of *Vocabulaiy and "^ddle- 
class" skills. And, it was partiy tiiis chac^inducing 
multidirectionalism abcHit the broad purposes 
of Head Start that resulted in the study that 
led to Follow Throu^ being initiated. 

lb dxism to yow Arough 

The decision to req^^est a Follow Through pro- 
gram resulted largely from a single report that was 
based on kindergarten data from four New York 
City schods. The authors of the report concluded 
that gains made by children on achievement 
meamires in the first summer of Head Start disap- 
pear^ during tlie ensuing «jhool year. When they 
first reported their study findings at the annual 
meeting of the American Psychol<^caI Association 
in 1966, authois Wolff and Stein croated consider- 
able consternation among H^d Start's many su^ 



porters. Buxgeoning Head Start enrollment, early 
succ^ indicatm*s, and consultant predictions and 
reports all pmnt^ to ^^mndingandexteiKiingthe 
prc^ranL Wolff and Stein's stody flew in the face 
of all tbsL So, two months later, a ocmunanding 
gercral in the War on Pbverty, Sai^gent Shriver, 
r^^nded to both the raithusiasm and the con- 
fmmding report The readiness aiwi leoef^vity 
they (the children) had gained in Head Start,*" he 
stated, *h as been crushed by the l»oken prcMnises 
of the first grade.'' To rectify the situation, Shriver 
called for a program to follow-up on Head Start chil- 
dren through the early elementary gn«lw. In his 
State of the Union Message and again in his mes* 
sage on Children and Youth in the winter of 1967, 
Prudent Johnson built on Shriver's r^ponse with 
a formal reqitest for a Follow Through program . 
Head Start occupi^ only part of a child's day and 
ends aU too soon,* the President aiigued- TSe often 
returns home to conditions whi Ji breed despair. If 
these fon^ are not to engulf the diild and wipe mit 
the gains of Head Start, more is required." With 
th^ directi^. Follow T1m)ugh was b^un to 
pr^erve and build on the gains that diildren 
made in Head Start It's a mandate the pn^m 
has conastently tried to retain. 

Ihfhlo'mimimcioi^^ 

Head Start and Follow Through were authorized 
to r^ive funds in 1^ under amendments to tim 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Paragraphs one 
and two of EOA--^*L^68452, Section 222«^articu- 
lated the structure of what was to act as a bri^ 
to early childhood education for a quarter century 
and (hunting: 

( 1) A pn^ram to be known as ''Prq^ Head Start** 
focused up<m children who have not reached the 
age of omipulsory school attendance which (A) 
win provide comprehensive i^th, nutritional, 
education, social, and odier servi<^ as the direc- 
tor finds vrill aid the children to attain titeir full 



potential and IB ) will provide for direct participa- 
tion of parenti? of such children in development, 
conduct, and overall program direction at the 
local level (2) A program to \^ known as ^'Follow 
Through * focused primarily upon children in 
kindei^arten or elementary school who were 
previously enrolled in Head Start or similar 
programs and designed to provide comprehensive 
services and parent participation activities as 
described in paragraph { 1 >, which the director 
finds will aid in the continuing development of 
children to their full potential 

President Johnson sipned d Delegation of 
Authority for Follow Through on June 26, 1967 
that authorized the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (the E within DHEW 
subsequently became the U. S. Department Oi 
Education) to administer the Follow Through pilot 
program. By pmarrangement, approximately 100 
school districts were then invited to apply for 30 
pilot project grants. The projects were intended to 
develop an experimental base for the large scale 
Follow Through effort anticipated for the 1968-69 
school year. 

Day2:&tR^iiecit»:ikms 

In mid-October of 1967, it appeared that Follow 
Through would not be funded as anticipated at the 
$120 million mark. Later, it was announced that 
the most the program could expect for FY 1969 
was $15 million. Since its creation. Follow 
Through's federal funding agencies had conceived 
of the program as a major operational effort corre- 
sponding to the size and magnitude of Project Head 
Start. In the first days of 1968, the realization that 
Follow Through would not have such operational 
funds produced haste and confusion, DHEW, GEO, 
and the U.S. Office of Education jointly decided 
that Follow Through should be a program to pro- 
duce information about how to work more effective- 
ly with children from low-income families. The 
change from a full-scale service program to an 
experimental program was thought of as a tempo- 



rary expediency. Virtually overnight, the shape 
of Follow Through had to be changed— along with 
the expectations of various, quite diverse con- 
stituent groups. 

^^^y (Hd may stni^ 

In order to provide a structure for projects and 
for consistency across them, Richard Snyder, a 
director of Follow Through's Research and 
Evaluation Section, conceived a program modell 
program sponsor strategy. This strategy required 
that each project site select from a set of pre- 
develuped, pre-determined sponsored approaches 
or models. From there, each site would work with 
the program sponsor to implement, and further 
develop, the early childhood education approach 
or model at the school site. This arrangement of 
local pro: ^cts working with program sponsors that 
they sek.;ted from an approved Follow Through 
list became known as **planned variation.*' 

The next hurdle involved the innovative ap- 
proaches fimded by the National Follow Through 
Program. Despite the growing interest in early 
childhood education, and despite the extensive 
publicity given various new programs and 
theories, none were fully prepared to move into 
the primary grades with a completely develoj^, 
radically different approach to working with young 
children that the War on Poverty and the spirit of 
the era called for. A number of approaches seemed 
sufficiently well deveU^ped, however, with a seau^ 
institutional base to justify inclusion in Follow^ 
Through. Still, it was clear that Follow Through 
would have to support each model's continued 
program development at the same time sponsors 
worked on implementation strategies and helped 
commmiities l^gin Follow Tn^ough projects. 

Because it quickly became oovious that certain 
sets of approaches or early childhood instructional 
models were derived from common theoretical 
bases, some time and thought were given to 
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forming consortia. But difFarences in urogram 
design as well m how the groups intinded to train 
staff, disseminate best practice, a^id gauge their 
succ^ resulted in each sponsoi ing institution 
remaining separate. 

Follow Through*s administration didn't view 
planned variation with its sponsor/site (»nfigura- 
tion as a classic experiment because it simply 
didn't meet the requirements of a conventional 
experiment, Ckrajmuniti^ were not randomly 
chosen and assigned to different sponsors. Nor 
were the school or the child randomly assigned 
to Fdilow Through^ In the mid-lM(te, researchers 
and iHX)gram developers were reporting remarkaWe 
success with new approaches to working with chil- 
dren. It seemed likely that these 5ipproach^ that 
had WMriked so well in controlled experiments 
woTild also succeed in Follow Tlmmgh. So, as 
Follow Through's director then stated, the Follow 
Tlirough contribution would be a research and 
devetopraent pn^ram in which there would be 
deliberate variation of pn^fram approadi. He also 
envisioned deliberate variation in contrast to the 
«)rt of customization that normally occurs in a 
local community when it develoi» its own pn^^um. 

The desaiption of the spcMisor's role that 
emerged in the early years of Follow Throu^^ v/as 
that (a) the sponsor had developed a promising 
approach to worising with young children, (b) the 
approach had a theoretical basis, (c) the sponsor 
was willing to work with a number of commimities 
in implementing the approadi, id) the sponsor had 
a supportive institutional base, and (e) Uie sponsor 
accepted mutual aoxmntdbility with the local pi^ 
ject for the program's implementation and success. 

Pn^ram sponsors that became associated with 
Follow Through in 1968 and in succeeding years 
were in varying stages of program development. 
They ranged from the Bank Street CoU^ of 
Education approach, thai had been develop^ and 
tested over a period of several de<»des, to a num- 
ber of pn^^rams that were still in an early develop- 
n^nt phase and had scarcely been tried at all with 



sdbool-aged children* However, eadb approach 
had been not^ in tl^ pn^^ional literature 
and g^veral had received piiblidty in the popular 
press as exciting, hi^y su^ssful approaches 
to working with yowig children* Few, if any, had 
pn^prams ready to be installed and evaluated, 
but all had a wdl-^escribed theoretical base, a 
partid pr(^;ram with a gO(^ notion of what a full 
pn^ram might be, good leadership, and strong 
institutional support 

Al^oiJ^ the proposed program was Foltow 
Throu^'s primary focus in considering a p(^ntial 
sponsor, ak> of great importance was tl^ sponsor's 
ability to work effectively with a set of heal com- 
munities in Uie adaptation and implementation of 
theprc^pram. In order to be effective in tnumnit- 
ting a complex educational pn^^ram, the Follow 
Through sponsor had to devise a delivery syi^m 
which would bo^ ensure that the pr(^;ram s intent 
was properly implemented and that adequate feed* 
back for modifi^don was encouraged. Thus, most 
»pcnsm^ propel a central staff, prestart-up 
training, and continuous training and feedback. 
Some prescribed a specific, continuing liaison 
between sponstH* and project site. Others placed 
greater emphams on stmuner workshops and indf- 
vidualized trainii]^ technique. But a reasonable 
generalization about the founding Follow Through 
sponsors is that althoi;^ their pn^pnan^ were not 
as fully developed as research reports and the pop- 
ular press implied, tiheir devebpmeutal caj^mty 
and willingness to tackle the tough process of 
implementation were premising, 

AAa^^^A^^Lk^tt .AmmAiMb^M^^^A flMiAMkd&JMMriA^B 

From approximately 226 school districts nomi- 
nated jointiy by state edxw^tionai Sj^nciea and 
economic opportunity offices, 51 new communities, 
in addition to the 40 1967-68 pilot projects, were 
invited to r irtirioate in Follow Throu^*s Planned 
Variation program. Preference was given to com- 



munities with high concentrations of poverty. In 
successive years, approximately 88 additional 
communities were brought into the program, and 
at its ftinding peak in 1970, Follow Through spon- 
sors and projects were funded at the $70.3 million 
level. Wary of management problems that were 
inevitable with Follow Through's expansion, 
national program administrator worked to con- 
tain Follow Tlirough's growth. By the eaily 1970s, 
the administration had established new priorities 
and sought ways of reducing ongoing programs to 
secure support for its priority projects. Beginning 
in 1973, attempts were made to reduce Follow 
Through funding and phase out the program. 

The call to phase out was likely strengthened 
by the criticism, controversy, and fall out from 
the single misconception that may have splin- 
tered the idealistic spirit of the '60s more com- 
pletely than any of Follow Through's previous 
confusions, miscommunications, and mid-stream 
shifts in direction and perspective. Some, though 
not all, of the evaluators of the national program 
maintained that if Follow Through was an ex- 
periment—however various in scope — then the 
most successful approach must be determined 
and replicated above, or instead of, other early 
childhood education models. Their reasoning, 
accompanied by narrow testing presumptions 
pitted experimenter against experimenter and 
curtailed the sharing, experimentation, and 
innovation that had theretofore propelled the 
effort forward. 

ft^iw Through^s trouyes(Hre difemnic— li^ Pkmrod 
VariolkHi Expeimerth-cfwrtBS winners end losers in 
^hofsc race'' ^iluation 

// must be reemphasized that the ''planned vari- 
ation'' design of the Follow Through program by 
no means approximates ... a controlled experi^ 
nient. Hence, it will be particularly important 
that we obtain measures, not only of the educa- 
tional and developmental accomplishments of 
the children and their families, but also of the 



process which each community has succeeded in 
putting into effect. The types of inform Hon 
needed for these assessments . . . are essential 
for future Program guidance. 

— National Follow Through Budget 

Justification Memorandum, Feb. 19, 1968. 

The absence of the randomness factor that 
legitimizes experiments was understood and 
accepted by all Follow Through participants from 
the start. It was based on the following reasoning: 
Assigning students randomly would have required 
a degree of inter-school and inter-district coordina- 
tion and transportation that was politically impos- 
sible in 1968, especially given the constraints 
within which Follow Through operated. The evalu- 
ation of the National Follow Through Program, its 
models, their implementation, and effectiveness 
hai: been the subject of numerous reports and 
critiques. The most commonly noted evaluation 
problem — the non-experimental aspects of the 
nlanned variation program — was recognized early 
enough for special accommcKiations in the evalua- 
tion process to be anticipated and placed, as evi- 
denced in the memo excerpt above. In March of 
1968, DHEW and OEO staff similarly agreed that 
the two stages of program development should also 
be respected in the evaluation process. Adequate 
time for model implementaticn, they insisted, 
was necessary befon? student outcomes could be 
accurately determined. Three organizations later 
submitted proposals to conduct Follow Thrnugh*s 
evaluation, and the task was given to Stanford 
Research Institute, a well-established organization 
whose proposal contained the most discussion of 
issues and problems. Although most of the publici- 
ty surrounding the Follow Through evaluation 
copcentrates on child outcomes as measured by 
off-the-shelf tests of achievement and non-achieve- 
ment, program administrators made serious 
attempts to provide context to the child outcome 
meai;ures and to extend and improve them. As a 
key post in the War on Poverty, Follow Through 
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was vitally interested in institutional chat^i^ that 
affected schools and families as well as individual 
child]ien. Althoi^ primary attention was always 
given in evaluation efforts to tiie school adiieve- 
ment gains of Follow Hutxnigh children. Follow 
Throui^'s programmatic evaluators geared their 
efforts to doctunent various kinds (d institutional 
diange that would l(^kally accompany tiie 
achievement gains. But the evaluations that were 
most cited and thus deemed more critiod not^ 
that Follow Thmigh models that emphasized bade 
skills produced better results on standardized 
t^ts. But no type of model was cit^ as more 
successful than any other in raising i^r^ on 
o^nitive conceptual tests. 

Perhaps of more fundamental importance 
was the fact that none of the evaluation efforts 
concentrated specifically on the achievement 
of poor children as a group with distinct needs. 
For all their concentration on individual achieve- 
ment gains, none of the evaluations then under- 
taken produced convincing evidence that Follow 
'I1m)ugh in itself was an effective approach for 
raising the achievement scores of economically 
disadvantaged diildren in particular. In short, 
none of the evaluatore addressed the dilemma 
Follow Through faced at its funding peak. It was 
the dilemma of a prc^ram too large, too complex, 
and too far-reaching to ^'evaluate" with a single, 
simple design and set of measure. Yet, the times 
demanded that such an evaluation be attempts* 
Differences in evaluative points hardly produced 
winners and losers in the face of this larger issue, 
save as an argujuent for further, more comprehen- 
sive studies of Follow Through s effectiveness. 

Eventually, to offset the results of the "^ome 
race,"" individual models did conduct follow-up 
studies on their graduates which provided a 
mosaic of useftil information on grade-level 
retention, special education assignment, atten- 
dance or dropout, and school achievement of 
selected former Follow Through students. The 
follow-up study findings do suggest that systematic 
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cally {rfam^ aiKi omducted Icmgitudinal studies 
amid cai^iu^ the intent tdtb^ original War on 
Poverty chroniders. Ultimately^ no national 
follow-up study was undertaken because, some 
spon^TTs axigued, analy^ based on data gathered 
at the end the third gn^ would be incondusive 
at best and could lead to misleading omclusions. 

As Rivlin and Timi^me note, Head Start and 
FoUow Thnmgh were iaunched'* in the late IWOs 
with iiigh hopes . . . and somewhat conflicting 
dbjectives.'' Both pn^rams were founded on the 
belief that children in poverty could lead success- 
ful, happy lives if tl^ had eatiy and omtinuing 
education and support services. Although changes 
in perspective, politics, and pr^ce have tarn- 
pered the hue of tiiat bright belief, it persists— 
as do both Follow Throu^ and Head Start Both 
prc^rams have much to teach early childhood edu- 
cators. Given Follow Through's legacy promise, 
confusions, shadowed hope, and tenacity, the pro- 
gram has at least as much to teach as its sli^tly 
older sibling prc^am* 

In 1992, Follow Through celebrates 26 years 
of "developing children to their full potential.'* 
The models are leaner, the competitions for an 
opportunity to meet the challenge fiercer, and 
the former warriors against poverty are seasoned 
realists. These Follow T^rou^ ^uc^tors have 
survival skills to share that may help time who 
now seek to save a growing nation of children 
who have been declared at risk of failing. They 
are children in danger of never making it to, or 
across, the bridge to success that has been and 
still is Follow Through. 



* Rol^rt L Egbert is a former National 
Follow Through director. He and 
Marijane E. England are at 
The University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 



Early ^Mwoil edttcatiM with a common 
purpose from uitcommoiv indepemieiif meons 

The underlying assumption was always that 
we could find a number of effective ways of 
educating low income children and their 
families . . . When we talk about effectv^e 
schools, we talk about sch(x)ls that have vision, 
a Follow Through vision, if you will We share 
the notion that the school can become a locus 
of advocacy for children. 

—Richard Feldman, Follow Through Director, 
Bank Street College 

From the start, Follow Through sponsors 
worked at the cutting edge of education in devel- 
oping their models. Put simply, to sponsor and 
present a Follow Through model to the educators 
of largely poor, minority children, model sponsors 
were required to articulate their planned educa- 
tional approach, foundation, and/or innovation, 
and to be able to make it work in the school build- 
ing, the classroom, and at home. In addition, the 
sponsors were required to provide blueprints for 
involving parents in the education of their chil- 
dren, and a structure for staff training and devel- 
opment for those who would implement the model 
on-site. A means of connecting students and their 
families with needed health care and other human 
support services is also an essential element that 
Follow Through sponsors have been charged with 
addressing since the program's inception. And 
finally, each sponsor must document their model's 
impact on the lives of the children it serves, their 
families, and ultimately their communities. 

These common purposes upon which the Follow 
Through sponsors are encouraged to found their 
efforts have provided a resilient springboard for 
implementing an array of early childhcK)d educa- 
tion programs that represent a national spectrum 
of thought. Over the years, the sponsors held 
onto the distinctive features in their models as 
strengths, but revised, reevaluated, and refur- 
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bished their original notions with new reseaa*h, 
new methcKis, and new approaches. Occasionally, 
new sfwnsors joined Follow Through and provided 
alternative perspectives enriched by the wisdom 
of the veteran sponsors. Through frequent com- 
munication and collaboration, sponsors and school 
staff retain impressive differences in their educa- 
tion approaches while combining efforts to solve 
the problems that are common to all sponsors. 

Now, at 25, Follow Through is a mature col- 
lection of 15 early education approaches making 
a difference in the lives of children, families, 
communities, and educators from coast to coast. 
Grown up, tried, and proven, these models provide 
early childhood education with several proven 
options that not only work but work well 
Here's how. 





ft Aflni&Mi U Umim^ CiftnliiA^ YsHMMMi^ff f rtWMMlM 

/ lif^ to think u^*re fdlmving ancient African 
teachings in that education is a prcKCSs of 
drawing out what is already there and 
oj^mzing it to m^t the need at hand. 

— N^mi Millender, Cultural Linguistic 
Approach Follow Through Director 

Travel to Chicago's Soutii Side, down Lakeshore 
Drive, to t!^ comer of 42nd Street and St. Law- 
rence. Tliere, in Fuller School's well*maintained, 
red hick building, sealed £tt>m the harsh climate 
and the harsher man*made elements that detract 
from learning, is the home of Follow Throu^li's 
Cultural Linguistic Approach (CLA) demonstration 
site. Althou^ uH)an varieties of poverty, illiteracy, 
and homelessness are too cl«se for complacency, 
th^ can do little to dampen Fuller's bright interi- 
or, papered with children's worii and peopled with 
caring parents and educators. These {mrents and 
teachers, contrary to popular myth, don't move out 
of this inner city community upon moving up, nor 
are they likely to remove their children from the 
CLA Follow TTirough Program even if the family 
must relocate. The empowering proce^ that many 
of them attribute to Follow Through's presence at 
Fuller nurtures a sense of school ownership that 
few are prepared to relinquish in the name of 
social status or upward moWlity. In chocking to 
stay, tiiese community members continue building 
the schooFs strong, nurturing, close-knit family 
of children, parents, and teachers who are intent 
upon achieving an unparalleled standard excel- 
lence even thou^— or perhaps, because— their 
schod stands in the heart of what many Chicago- 
ans feel i& the **roughest part** of the city's ghetto. 

Indeed, this African American community's 
conviction may demonstrate that the best read 
forwai^ is paved with cultural traditions that have 
sustained minorities for centuries. '*CLA special- 
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i^es in educating children who come from excluded 
ethnic groups," explains model dir^rtor Nwmi 
Millemfer. ''It's important to understand tiiat n<^ 
just Uie child is a prodi^ of that exclusion, but 
the diild's {mrents, grandparents, and entire 
extended family. Since th^ children more than 
others receive very n^tiw press in the main- 
stream, we try to show them pictiui^ and images 
of themselves doing powerfiil, positive, respectful 
and imjxyrtant thin^ in life.*" 

While no one at Fuller School ignores the 
reality that poverty can and does create vicious 
and often q^ic <tisadvantage, MiUender and her 
colleagues do aigue that such social woes needn't 
also paralyze an entire community* *In otir 
approach we don't penalize children for who ^y 
are or where they came from," says MiUender. 
"Since all people have a culture, eveiy child comes 
to schwl with values, behaviors, and attitudes 
that can be used in a p<^tive way in the class- 
room. CLA simply draws on that culture as the 
basis for a<xiuisition of skills,** she explains. 

It might be ^ier for critics of the ethnot^nlric 
philosophies on which the Cultural Linguistic 
Approach is founded to dismiss the model if its 
students had not consistently and ojntinually 
done so well. Although the practice in the Follow 
Threu^ demonstration site have spilled over into 
the control group of students, Fdlow Through 
students at Fuller, who enter kindergarten with 
below average grade-level skills as measured by 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, dramatically exceed 
the City and National averages by third grade. In 
a word, CLA's method of teadiing to the Voca- 
tional nc&iB of traditionally^excluded minoriti^ is 
working, and its results cannot be ignored More 
than 80 percent of ^e students who leave Follow 
Through in Fuller's third grade enter school lead- 
ership positions. *Their jmrents and teachers 
teU us that they're on student <x>uncil8, winning 
writing contests, or they're tops in city-wide this, 
and community-wide that," says Millender. When 
a ]o(^ foundation selected nine promising middle 



sch(K)l studfmts U) .spcmsor through college if the 
.studenti^ retained their high averages, nil nine of 
the selected students had gone through one of the 
CLA Follow Through schools, "They were n!i our 
kids." Millender proudly reports. 

The lifdine: Culturdly af^ropriote instructiOT 
ond curriculum 

The Cultural Lin^uisfiv Approach enhufwes the 
selfestmn ofrfuldn^n hiTansc it />' an oral lan- 
guage program that builds on the patterns of 
thought and the educational gains already 
achieved in the home language. Children learn 
through exposure and discover}'; problem 
solving: arid the life. histon\ and experiem es 
of their cultural group and those of other 
excluded minorities. 

— Nancy L. Arnez, CLA Co-founder, 
Howard University 

The Cultural Linguistic Approach was founded 
by Dr. (Irace Holt, Mrs. Clara Hoiton. and Dr, 
Nancy Arnez at Northeastern Illinois Univi^rsity's 
Cent4>r for Inner City Studies in 19r?9- In the 1970s, 
the Cultural Linguistic Approach stiifT created a 
teaching/learning paradigm commonly refern»d to 
by the acronym USISPU. The paradigm and all 
curriculum materials which extend and explain 
USISPU and CIA were developed in the mid-1970s 
by C;LA Follow Tlu'ough stafTafter the founders 
had gone on to other careers. The approach taps 
students' f)ral and ex}>eriential backgrounds t^) 
advance their languagt* and academic strengths. 
Verbal achievement is further ensured by teacher 
use of culturally familiar notions with which 
the child can identify. As a teaching paradigm, 
USISPU insists that teachers use innovative meth- 
ods of getting each child to associate something in 
his or her culture with whatt»ver new concept is 
hiding conveyed in the lesson, 'if a teacher intro- 
duced, for example, the image of a meadow T 
explains 20-year ('LA Follow Through veteran con 
sultant Berlina Baker, "the class might wrestle 



with the tenn's meaning until a student can as- 
scK'iatt* it with a more familiar image or set of 
images, and comment. *()h. okay, a meadow is like 
a vacant lot with grass on it.' Then the n)ncept 
becomes clear to the entire class.'' 

In the 198()s, a ClJ\ curriculum team devised 
and made mandator)' a ^nilturally responsive 
classroom envinjnment" to motivat^\ nurture, and 
teach the children in CLA classrooms. The envi- 
ronment calls for interactive bulletin lK)ards that 
not only display culturally specific facts but inspire 
discovery. The environment is typically rich with 
analyses, materials, and insights that the children 
have helped to create. 22'-year veteran master 
UnK'her and Follow Through siti* trainer Bettye 
Turner adds. *The environment should have work- 
ing and learning centi»rs that children canl wait to 
enter, bright and colorful pictures that ti^ach chil- 
dren, and anything that parent, teacher, student, 
and teaching assistiint can devise that will help 
the children develop good self concepts." 

Consultant Berlina Baker draws from a still 
deejK^r font: ^'The emotional climate in CLA class- 
rooms is that of a family. We view each other as 
younger and older sister and bn)ther peers," she 
says. ^Parent, teacher, and student are all working 
in one accord." Such cooperative living enhances 
seif-esU^em which the model was created t^) induce. 

At its most prolific point, CLA Follow Through 
sites could be found in 12 schools in three cities, 
impacting some 1,200 students annually. Most of 
the sites ultimately became self sponsored projects 
once they had customized the approach to their 
own communities. With federal budget cuts, sev- 
eral eventually lost F{)llow Through funding, but 
the model enjoys a range of impart k^vond that of 
Follow Through sponsorship due m part to its eth- 
nocentric focus. "The Alternative Schools Network 
and the Black Independent School movements in 
the 1970s and the 1990s have discovered us and 
rediscovered us,** reports Millender. She also 
recalls that Afrocentric education advocates like 
Asa Billiard routinely attt^nded the modeFs early 
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workshops, and reports that the Afrocentric 
curriculum materials compiled by CLA are con- 
stantly requested by school districts investigating 
the incorjwration of ethnocentric teaching meth- 
ods in the nation's increasingly diverse class- 
rooms. ''We re constantly sold-out of our manuals," 
Milleader notes, adding that the Cultural Lin- 
guistic Approach is the longest-lived, -tested, and 
most comprehensive compilation of Afrocentric 
curriculum materials across the basic subject 
areas that is available to early childhood edu- 
cators tCKiay. 

Although African American culture is central 
to Fuller, given the community's make-up, the 
Cultural Linguistic Approach was formulated 
to improve the academic achievement of children 
from any distinct, excluded culture— be it ethnic 
or class'based. The approach is designed U> be just 
as easily adaptable to Hispanic, Native American* 
and Southern White Migrant American cultures 
as it is to the highly publicized Afrocentric cultural 
base in plac^ at Fuller School. "^Our first parent 
groups in Topeka, Kansas were, for that dty, mme 
of the first instances of parents and teachers from 
different racial groups working together for the 
children s sake," recalls Millender. ''Blacks, His- 
panic^, Native Americans, and Appalachian whites 
who lived in different sections of town, met as par- 
ents and teacher aides and supported each other 
as such " Like her colleagues and the model's 
founders, Millender attributes CLA s flexibility tx> 
one of its primary outcomes — increased student 
and parental self-esteem. 

CLA language and curriculum consultant 
Baker summarizes the mcxlel goal: "We're intent 
upon instilling this / can idea in the children. 
That's what all the im^s, and manuals, and field 
trips, and bulletin boards are for. It s also what the 
emphasis on culture hopes to drive home. Children 
in the program must see and feel that they can do 
whatever they put their minds to, and each child 
must be able to take that message off the wall and 
put it into his heart.'* 
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Fdlow Through has proven a good way to 
break the cycle of dimdvantage. Its provided 
innovatitye equalization of opportunity through 
schiKding for almost 22 years in this city, and 
the Chicago Board of Education has fnally 
noticed that fact. Why, the whole notion ^f 
community people moving up through the 
system as volunteer parents in the classroom, 
teacher assistants, parent coordinators, and 
finally to the top of the city's educational 
hierarchy originated with Follow Through. 

— Bettye Turner, CLA Master Teacher 

Not only has CLA been able to bring young, 
inner city parents back into the educational fold, 
it has had decided impact on the educational gov- 
ernance of the city of Chic^o. All six designated 
parent positions on Fuller s local school council — 
the city's new reform-mandated educational gov- 
erning body—are held by Follow Through parents. 
Each of tbc'^ parents was trained as a leader in 
the Follow Through program and continues to 
work with the school. With Chicago Public School 
reform in the national educational limelight, the 
road to power and choice through governance is, in 
Chicago's case, inextricably bound to the impact of 
Follow Through on inner aty parent leaders who, 
more often than not, also became community lead- 
ers. "I'm always amazed at the parent43' evolution 
in our program^'* says Millender, *^iven a receptive 
environment, they simply thrive,'' 

All Fuller parents, indoctrinated in CU\'h par- 
ent involvement a)miK>nent, i c^ive orientation 
in the classroom and annually attend a retreat. 
On any given day there are 25 to 30 parents in 
the Follow Throu^ and non-Follow Through 
classrooms working with students as parent volun- 
teers, peer tutors, and teacher assistants. When 
CLA administraton? attend development work- 
shops, they routinely ask two or three parents and 
one teacher to join them. '^Not only do the teachers 
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olTer workshoj^," ncrtes parent volunteer Mary 
Dawson, parents lead woHcshopa for oUier 
{mi^nts'' and professional oi^anizations on CLA'g 
parent involvement component Some parents 
receive a small stipend for their training of other 
parents, but it is not at all unusual for an individ- 
ual parent to Ic^ 600 to 800 vcdunteer hours per 
year at Fuller. *I can envision a day when there 
are 50, 60, or 100 parents a day in the sdiod, paid 
or unpaid/ predicts alderman candidate and loc^ 
sdiooi Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) presi- 
dent^ Ron Sistrunk. ''It's i^enomenal to have that 
many parents involve and believing in school 
leadership that they want to continue.'' He credits 
Fuller's '*open arms'* for his own involvement and 
claims that the nurturing association encourages 
him and other parents to develop themselves as 
professionals. **And when you empower yourself, 
the first benefactor is going to be your child,** he 
says. ^'Everybody blwsoms; everybody grows. 
When you want to feel good about education, you 
come to a school like Puller. This Follow Through 
ro M gives parents a ^nse of ownership and 
belonging as it empowers them." 

As a Follow Throu^ parent volunt^r and later 
PAC Chair at Price School (a former CLA Follow 
Throu^ School), Sistrunk is the new executive di- 
rector cS the Chicago City-wide Coalition for School 
Reform. He looks forward to the day when CLA 
Follow Through is f^rated city-wide in Chicago, 
because, he says, '"it's one of very few pn^rams 
that will work for every school in the city system," 

CLA's success with parents is intertwined 
with its staff development philcw>phy in a manner 
one parent described as ^a partnership with the 
teacher and the school staff," Teachers and para- 
professionals are trained to ina)rporate various 
learning styles into the prescril^ culturally and 
linguistically appropriate curriculum materials 
provide by the model sponsor. Classroom man- 
agement al^ relies upon the mwJers teaching of 
fimcticmal ethnicity and associations that provide 
the mcrfeFs instructional foundation. Tochers are 



evaluated four times per year during which the 
CLA trainer completes a model implementation 
djecklist to ensure that the goals of CLA are 
being realia^ in each classroom* 

To that endt CLA Follow Thnm^ simultane- 
ously reinforces its commitment to culture-based 
staff development and parent power by hiring 
parents as staff members whenewr pwsible, and 
by helping them to Becme GFDs with the aid of 
private foundation funds. Once the parents have 
graduate equivalency, CLA has arranged for live 
designated scholarships at Chicago State Univer- 
sity. If parents are hired as tradiers, they may 
tboom to go to Northeastern Illinois University 
for additional training and coure^ credits with 
foundation funds. 

When we say the family approach, we mean if 
you're ajuni(^ high ^hod student, don't for^t 
where you came from. Go (Umn and read to the 
kindergarten. Children's role models don*t have 
to be out of books or out-ofreach (xkhrities. 
They can be down the kail, right at hand, 

— Bettye Turner, Master Teacher. CLA 

Like so many current Fuller parents and teach- 
ers, Rev* Joseph Brown, Sn built his home in this 
neighborhwd and watched it change from the 
fausUing center of black Chicago and childhood 
home of Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Gwendolyn 
Brooks to an all but forgotten inner dty under 
si^. For decides as a community resident and 
leader, Rev. Brown watched his wife. Alma, fight 
for Follow Through at Fuller School In 1987, 
Rev. Brown jmssed the «*iool often and finally 
felt compelled to re-enter as a volunt^ in 
whatever capacity was needdi. He noticed the 
children had no music teacher. So he play^ the 
piano for the elementary grades and worked in 
the CLA ReOTtuw Room for a few j^ars until 
there was money to hire a music teacher. He then 
filled other needed roles at the school, not the 



him 



least of which was that of an important, positive, 
and accessible male role model for the school's 
young black males. "It seems that seeing a male 
image around often helps them get themselves 
together," notes Rev. Brown. "I see better self- 
discipHne and wtness whole attitude changes. If 
my being here can be that affirmative, I'll gladly 
keep coming," he says. But Bettye Turner sees 
more in the Reverend's continued presence at the 
school than its effect on discipline: '*Rev. Brown 
just walked in on his own,*' she recalls. "We didn't 
need to send for him. He s proof positive of the 
parent and community ownership Follow Through 
has fostered in this community for years." 

At Fuller School, second and third generations 
of parents and teachers who were bom and raised 
in the community and remain actively involved in 
CLA Follow Through are the rule rather than the 
exception. If their children do move out of the dis- 
trict while enrolled in Follow Through grades, they 
nevertheless choose to continue attending Fuller 
School. By the same token, many graduates of 
Follow Through who are now parents chrose to 
enrol! their children in magnet schools or acade- 
miest when they can, because the high standards 
are like those at Fuller, That reality taps into a 
CLA philosophical tenet that reinforces the ancient 
cultural norm that each individual is part of a 
greater whole—that human beings must be able 
to live for one another in order to survive. Because 
parents and students are 100 percent involved in 
and retain ownership of the CLA, assisting parents 
is a principal portion of the CLA's mission. The 
symbiosis has inspired a number of innovations 
that directly benefit parents and their children. 
For example, last year Millender, Baker, and CLA 
innovators began sponsoring a daily parent liter- 
acy and ''life skills attainment'' program at Fuller 
with funds from the Borg^Wamer Foundation, Inc. 
The program is augmented by a monthly parent- 
edited newsletter, an annual parent retreat, and 
bi-weekly inservices to increase parental skills in 
working with students in the classroom and at 



home. More highly trained parents give their own 
workshops to new parents on computer literacy, 
sewing, and parenting skills. The value of the 
parent literacy program in particular and other 
efforts by parents to help themselves by helping 
each other, can also be much more individualistic 
and personal than the recitation of lists of benefits 
to the group. "At around 7:30 this morning," re- 
counts Millender, "the CLA intervention teacher, 
Judith Riggins, who's working with the literacy 
program brought in a parent. I'd seen this particu- 
lar young mother in the building, but I had no idea 
she couldn't read. Our intervention teacher asked 
the parent to demonstrate what she'd learned 
thus far in the program, and the parent shyly 
opened her Sullivan pre-reader and started strug- 
gling through one word at a time." 

What reinforces CLA's commitment to culture 
and language, ao^rding to the model director, is 
again more method than result. "The parent had 
the option of working with the intervention teacher 
before school hours because that teacher had been 
trained to understand and respond to the fact that 
this parent needed anonymity to make the start 
and stick with the literacy program. The teacher 
knew it was important to go the extra mile so that 
this parent could be brought into the fold and 
helped to believe that she too could learn.'' 

Master teacher and site trainer Bettye Turner 
recalls that Fuller's parents helped one homeless 
child's single mother find a place for the family 
to live. One parent copied a list from the public 
library of agencies that were available to help. 
Other parents helped the mother write first one 
letter, and then another until the social service 
bureaucracy responded. "They sat her down and 
said *Look, girl, you're not a^ressive enough, don't 
take no for an answer/ " recalls parent volunteer 
Mary Dawson. "They taught her how to address 
and mail the letter, and then how to be persistent 
in following through." CLA's administrators say 
the parent room, complete with parent-donated 
kitchen appliances and a sewing machine, functions 
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as a resource and information center for parents 
who have come to rely on the sup}X)rt of concerned 
peerH. "People from tlie community know they can 
come in here and get whatever they need* or some 
help with it,"" explains Baker. **We don t have a 
staff membtT devoted to social service problems, 
since the district has made itself officially responsi- 
ble for those concerns, but we work at making the 
resources available and the procedures known,** 
As Patricia Carpenter, an experienced par- 
ent classroom volunteer who admits to having 
entered the Fuller family with the worst attitude 
imaginable, says, "I found out that being part of 
what^s going on makes a difference. The kids draw 
me pictures, tell me they love me when I come 
in, speak to me, and hold my hand— and that s 
rewarding! I have three daughters at Fuller who 
feel that because Tm here, they're improving. 
So I'm doing more here than just volunteering. 
Besides, my children tell me everyday, *Mama, 
I want to graduate from this school/ and Vm too 
glad theyVe made up their minds that that's what 
they want, to do anything but stand l^hind them." 

/ kruHV I van, I know I must, I know I wiii 
If it to be. it is up to me. 

—Fuller CI^ Follow Through motto 

CliAs innovators have always championed 
increased self-esteem to offset the alienation and 
bad press afforded children, families, and commu- 
nities from racial and ethnic minority groups. 
So Millender and Baker are particularly proud of 
the infiltration uf Africa-inspired praise sticks in 
Fuller s Follow Through classrooms. Introduced as 
a way of harnessing the children's superior facility 
for language, the colorfully painted sticks of unusu- 
ally shaped w(K)d branches are working to elimi- 
nate negative verbal fights l)etween children while 
fostering the poetic lyricism endemic to African 
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American culture. "Some people call it shooting 
the dozens/ explains Baker of the generations-old 
rhyming tradition in black communities around 
the world. "We found that while our children 
generally like each other, they have a tendency 
to tease. The children said clever things about 
one another that were more oflen Uian not nega- 
tive in tone if not in content. Our challenge was 
to get them to say clever things in praise and sup- 
port of one another, to get them to see themselves 
as very sfHJcial.'' The praise sticks are placed on a 
central surfac*e in the classroom. Teachers praise 
the students for noteworthy accomplishments by 
placing the sticks over their hmds and publicly 
announcing the fact, in rhyme Thus praised, 
the student may then choose to hold the stick 
over another student's head and offer praise in 
a like manner. 

Also in keeping with the CLA family motto at 
Fuller, Baker and Millender intrtKiuced painted 
cans filled with esteem-building cards of tangible 
and intangible pc^sibilities from which students? 
may draw at their leisure. The only requirement 
is that the student find a way to do whatever 
the card says is jX)ssible. ^ain, brightly colored 
and inviting, the can'' cans complement CLA s 
philosophical emphasis on the {wwer of creativity. 
As Turner explains^^'We train the parents to 
encourage their children, to tell them 'Don't say 
you can't. You know you can do this, so try. Do 
the very best that you can/ 

CLA teachers are also routinely reminded to 
remove Hmiting notions from their own dial(^es 
with the children. Explains Millender: "Immedi- 
ately after new teachers in a recent workshop at 
the University said they could do anything they 
set their minds to, I asked them, *How many of 
you can leave here right now and fly down to the 
South Side?' There was not one raised hand. They 
didn't think, well maybe I could catch a helicopter 
and get there. We work constantly to remove such 
traces of limiting thought fmm CLA*s Follow 
Through classrooms.*" 



Oossk PrageHon Theory: The Unversity 
of Georgia ot Atf^ns mops devdoiimefltd 
coorses of ieomlng 

The gihil of our program is for each Follow 
Through child to vxfkriemv optimal success 
based on individual potential. Follow Through 
needs to touch Head Start, it needs to touch 
Chapter 1 and say, ^Here, take what we've 
learned; do with it Ours is a powerful network 
that\s working for young children. We're setting 
the groundwork for them to become formal 
thinkers in middle schml and lyeyond. 

— Horace "Cy" Hawn, Director. University of 
Cjt^or^a at Athens Follow Through Project 

Three principles based on Jean Piaget's educa- 
tional philosophy guide the University of Georgia 
at Athens' Matht^nagenic Activities Program 
(synonymously known as the U(jA and MAP): 
1 ) 8ch(K)ls should match the level of classroom 
stimuli and instruction to the child's developmental 
level: 2i active learning is an essential component 
in early childhood education; and 3) persona! 
self-regulation by children is the only truly 
developmental style of learning that nurtures 
their independence. 

As Piaget noted, young children reach fur learn- 
ing when what they already know is inadequate 
to match the stimuli in their environment. This 
desired "mismatch" has for years provided the 
catalyst for the UGA/MAP program, which seeks 
to address each child's individual level of thought. 
The crux is, and has always been, knowing exactly 
at which level the child is presently functioning. 
To assist teachers in that assessment, the creators 
of the UGA/'MAP model developed the Cognitive 
Development Assessment Instrument. Data ob- 
tained through use of the instrument supplement 
and reinforce standardized test data, student daily 
work records, and teacher observations. The mis- 
match theory contends that children can quite lit^»r- 
ally reach up and grasp new concepts by doing 
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something they have never done before. "And 
thatr says Follow Through Director Dr. Horace 
"Cy'' Hawn, **is one of the most exciting things 
to watch in the UGA/MAP classr^m." 

Physical, mental, and manipulative activity 
in the classroom also undergirds the cognitive 
mismatch. Thus in UGA/MAP classrooms, says 
Dr. Hawn, you'll find any number of manipulable 
objects and learning centers. Entering a UGA/ 
MAP classroom, one notices immediately the flexi- 
ble room arrangement with a variety of interest 
centers sUK'ked with leaming tools of various sorts 
—children's books, math and science manipula- 
tives, building blocks, and social studies leaming 
aids like glotes and maps. Some children are 
working in small groups exploring math concepts 
with sets of plastic counters, others are engrossed 
in the books they found and have begun to explore 
in an area prominently labeled Reading Corner, 
Still others, gathered in a small group around 
a teacher, are engaged in a discussion about a 
story they've just read together. And the last 
group is thoughtfully examining materials in 
other centers as they decide which they'll select 
to w^ork with individually in any part of the room 
they choose. 

But particularly noticeable in a UGA/MAP 
Follow Through classmom is the children's confi- 
dence in selecting th ^ materials or activity with 
which they intend ^ s rork. ^Tm not talking alx)ut 
a child retiring to a comer with his blocks or his 
book,'' says Dr. Hawn. '^Children in the program 
selfH't the p<*rson they want t^) study with and 
leave their seats at will to begin or complete a 
project they've begun," 

The Piagetian principles are the heart of the 
UGA/MAP model In conjunction with strong, 
classic parent involvement and staff development 
programs, they form a consistent route for chil- 
dren in UGA/MAP school sites in Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Idaho to achieve at faster 
and more substantial rates than their non- 
Follow Through peers. 




The current literature sug^sts that parents 
make a diffsrerux m their children's m^hoding. 
If ytm lo(^ at the number ^tes that have 
emi^iasized parents, none has dcme mim to 
fUt up ihU literature than F(Mou Hirougk 

—Horace *Cy* Hawn 

UGA's rommitment to parents aims to stimulate 
thar intan^ in their children's education and to 
promote communication between {mrants, children, 
aiKi tte scho)!. Ilie model's parent pn^ram rests 
on a founding trilc^ of involwment strat^^: 
parent vdunteers woi^ingin the classroom as 
tutors and teadung assistants; home-based edu- 
catkm <^red to both ^dents and parents; and 
a strong parent presence in schod policymaking. 

Communities are of course made up of both 
adults and children, and while UGA's site at the 
28th Street Schod in Gulfport, Missi^ppi sched- 
ule parent meetings every other Wedn^day, some 
of the meetings are held in centrally located ctnn- 
munity buildings. likewi^, the parent cocmiinator 
sdiedules frequent home visits and keeps ^ts of 
home ^ucational materials for parents to pick up* 

The school's children see the nei^boAood's 
commitment to their educational success through 
scores (^encouraging visits and supportive a^. 
The Mayor of Gulfport, for example, came in to read 
to the children one afternoon. A Missi^ppi State 
Representative, a dentist, a bus driver, and the 
newspaper alitor followed suit, but Aey were 
preceded by a janitor, a school bc^md member, the 
school superintendent, and the PTA prudent The 
children wrote letters to thank tiie adult readers 
for their time, and the adults in turn asked 28th 
Street School Follow Through Cwrdinator Barbara 
Thomas to sdiwiule them for more readings* *They 
eiyoy being role models,** Principal Carolyn Rushing 
noted m the community leaders and parents. 

Key to the UGA/MAP home-tesed education 
strategy is a parent coordinator whose ji^ is to 



buUd UGA's presKTib^ redproral link between 
hmne and idiooL Hi^ coc^rdinatcn: provi<^ for 
parent eduoeiti<m at sdnxd so tiiat, aoc(»:^ding to 
Dr. Hawn, ""parents know what tibey can make 
ci tl^m^lv^ witli tiie help dibe sdiool * UG^ 
MAFs ei!brts to invdve i^rents in pdicymaking 
are also stn^rtured to ensure that jmrents are 
empowered by p(»sibility« "Parent empowerment 
in education is a piece df honesty that I think 
all sdioob must h^.i^e,"^ not^ Dr. Hawn.'^e 
cmnmunicate continually with ^ parents 
because only with good communications can 
parents know what's gcnng on and oontxibate 
knowle^^eably to the political strud^ire of their 
schools and communities.^ 

As a result of its commitment, UGA/MAP 
directly influence the creation Policy Advisory 
CommiUees in Gulfpint's ^inxh threu^ its work 
with parents at each site. The di^ct-level Policy 
Advisoty Committee in Pocatello, Idaho is also 
founded cm the UGA/MAP Follow Through parent 
involvement component 

Ours is a highly individualized staff develop- 
ment program. With new teadiers, u^ dev<^ 
all staff deveU^ment time to making sure 
they become adept UGA/MAPFdlow 
Through teachers as soon as pos^le. But 
it's TKrf a process that happens in a hurry. 
We're asking them to instruct in ways they 
haven^t been taught in most teacher training 
institutions. 

—Horace "Cy" Hawn 

Because UGA/MAP sponsors don*t pretend to 
know the exact needs of wmmimities when they 
introduce the mtxlel, the sponsors prefer to train 
trainers from the immunity to work on^te with 
teachers. **We lode for a resource teadber who is 
good at communicating who's aware of what we're 
trying to do, and is sold on the developmental 
notions of the model,'' says Dr. Hawn. **That way 



we don't come in and say we're going to tell teach- 
ers we've never met what to do. They tell us what 
they want instead.'' 

UGA« approach to staff development has been 
credited with improving the entire educational 
system as it enhances sin^e classrooms and 
schools. Because the developmentally appropriate 
model relies heavily on student initiation of learn- 
ing within a stimulating environment, teaching 
is actually more demanding on the staff. Once 
teachers acquire the ability to work with various 
developmental levels in the s^me class, moi^t feel 
the techniques work too well to abandon. Mai.y 
UGA/MAP Follow Through teachers, notes Dr. 
Hawn, "^continue being Follow Through teachers 
wherever they go."* 

Staff development within the model is so thor- 
oi^h that becoming a strong and mature UGA/ 
MAP Follow Through teacher usually requires two 
to three years. It follows that UGA/MAP has also 
won a reputation for training Follow Through 
teachers and administrators who move up and 
on to leadership positions in their school districts. 
The principal at Gulfport's 28th Street School is, 
for instance, a former Follow Throu^ teacher. 
The school's local site coordinat^or was a Follow 
Through teacher for 10 years before she assumed 
her current role. And it is not at all unusual to find 
numl^rs of Follow Through parents and former 
teaching assistants who have naturally assumed 
the role of teacher once they have learned the 
UGA/MAP modfci, 

Fo&)wn^: Devd<^% heohh asm 

Gulfport is home to a U.S. Navy base, but little 
other indiistry or commerce sustains the town 
of approximately 40,{KK). In the area served by 
Follow Through, double-digit unemployment and 
poverty are consequently more the norm than the 
exception. Many families whose children attend 
the 28th Street School live in adjacent housing 
projects and have little money for pi^ventive or 



res|K)nsive health care. Although the UGA/MAP 
model provides indirectly for dental, health, nutri- 
tion, and social and psychological service, its 
requirement for a school nurse, yfhcm salary is 
paid for with Follow Through funds, is a particu- 
larly crucial aspect for the Gulfport site. ''A child 
cannot learn if he isn't healthy," eicplains Hawn. 
*TJnless there is a nurse in the building, a sick 
child in the classroom means the teacher must 
deny the rest of the children in order to take care 
of the child who is ill'' The Follow Through nurse 
also coordinates with community agencies to 
ensure that children with eyesight or hearing 
problems receive the care and corrective services 
they need. And, adds UGA/MAP Follow Through 
assistant director, Dr. Eleanor Todd, "the nurse 
has more time to follow up requests to agencies 
than a classroom teacher. We can alert the parent 
to the need and alert the agency that this child 
needs something. But if we don't have someone 
who continues to be cc acemed, who continues to 
follow up, then the need doesn't get met.'' 





The SEIH Um^K^ Oevdi^miffit Af^NWidi: 
StfMgthei^ the kmpMige of ri» 

Our goal is to create a rich language environ- 
ment where children can grow by using 
language — their language—as a tool for 
learning. We've designed our approach to 
serve children and their families who are 
non-native or non standard English speakers: 
children who bring a wide variety of linguistic, 
ethnic, and cultural differences to schools that 
are often not prepared for them. Because these 
students are still expected to coexist and achieve 
in a multicultural and diverse society, we see 
their language as one of their strengths. 

— Betty Mace-Matluck, Director, SEDL 
Language Development Approach 
to Follow Through 

The rationale behind the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory < SEDL f Language 
Development Approach (LDAl is that language 
forms the core for both the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of students. By design, the Approach creates 
a learning environment that promotes the growth 
of all who enter. While ascribing to the notion that 
language is thought, the LDA operates under the 
assumption that language is key U) a>mmunica- 
tion, as well as a carrier and expresser of culture. 
Working through and with ^Inglish-as-a-second- 
language (ESL) and bilingual instruction progran^s, 
the Approach meets students where they live and 
helps them make the most of the language they 
use. SEDL s LDA bilingual mode is specifically 
designed for children with Spanish language 
backgrounds, while its ESL design assists limited 
English proficient students whose home language 
or dialect it? not that of the school. 

The Language Development Approach works to 
maximize the potential of all children in its Follow 
Through classrooms, while enhancing the ability 
of schools to meet the needs of language minority 
students from predominantly low income areas. 
Its major long-range goal is to provide students 
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with deveiopmentally appropriate curriculum 
and practices that build student skills, concepts 
values, attitudes, habits, and feelings needed to 
compete educationally In the classroom, and ulti- 
mately, in the adult world. 

Twenty-year LDA Follow Through coordinator 
Cris Garza recalls, **SEDL became a forerunner in 
bilingual education when it developed some of the 
nation 8 first bilingual curriculum matenals in the 
mid- 19608." SEDL adapted the curriculum to meet 
the nee<Js of the field sites that were using the 
materials in their bilingual education programs. 
At that time, the non-profit educational corpora- 
tion was able to provide the only bilingual curricu- 
lum then available in early childhood language 
developinent. Over the yeai^. research has shown 
that many of the strategies used by SEDL's LDA 
are just plain good teaching strategies. Now 
mainstream teachers are beginning to use ESl^ 
Bilingual strategies in the regular classroom. 

While the SEDL LDA does not attempt to dic- 
tate district policy on the type of bilin<fual or ESL 
instruction chile' ren receive in sites that adopt 
the Approach, it does offer educators a philosophy 
that fosters individualized learning experiences. 
Research shows that children acquire language 
best through sneaningful experiences, so the SEDL 
LDA built in provisions for integrating the Ian- 
guage of the child into content areas traditionally 
disassociated from the study of English. Math and 
science lessons, for example, may be held in the 
language the child brings to the classroom or in 
English, *The strategy is that there's always a lan- 
guage objective as well as a content objective, and 
the teachers are trained to be aware of that as 
they design their lessons or their learning center 
activities,"* explains SEDL LDA Director Betty 
Mace-Matluck. "We teach teachers to be as aware 
of what the language requirements are as they 
are of the essential element of the curriculum to 
l>e learned. As a result, we're prepared to meet stu- 
dents wnerever they are when they come to school 
and build from there.'* explains Mace-Matluck. "We 



work on building the English vcxabulary and 
structures theyll need to succeed in the fourth 
grade, but the main issue is to continue helping 
th^ni develop their language— whether it is in 
Spanish, English— with an eye to what theyll 
need in the future.'* 

dosstjofi! mcHidgefiKfit: Giicitstg o pboe 
wliGfB kkk con fiw CBxi woH( 

Conducive learning environments don't just 
happen by chance. Careful planning and manage- 
ment by instructional staff are essential if children 
are to grasp academic concepts while they are 
learning to speak the English theyll need. The 
creation of learning centers or small areas with 
specifically designated purposes is key to LDA's 
ideal, culturally sensitive, and language-rich envi- 
ronment. Follow Through teachers are trained and 
provided a reference guide— C/n,^room Strategies 
— to ensure effective use of the various centers and 
seating arrangements advocated by the LDA, 

For example, SEDL Follow Through classrooms 
are equipped with moveable ftimiture— tables and 
chairs as opposed to fixed desks. An area of each 
room large enough to accommodate all of the chil- 
dren in the class is designated. The model encour- 
ages small groups of three-to-five children to work 
together, sharing tasks. They're encouraged— 
indeed expected— to talk to each other, referring 
to the materials on the table, offering information, 
discussing solutions, defending their choit^s, 
reaching consensus, learning wof^ratively. Stu- 
dents may be paired over worksheets, talking back 
and forth, deciding on the best ^lution and com- 
mitting it to the paper that lies between them. 
Bookcases also function as room dividers that bor- 
der learning centers like the Reading Comer with 
its variety of books for individual reading. In the 
science center, a group of children may work on 
a task with weights and a scale. Their challenge is 
to explore which objwts weigh more or less, using 
comparative adjectives such as **this is heavier 




than that"* as Uiey grasp the concept A tape 
reconier and/or a language master with earphones 
are set up in ano^r learning center complete 
with activity sheets to guide the students. Student 
work is pnnidly displayed on walls, ceilings, and 
bulletin boards. 

*We set up the room in such a way that there 
are ample opportunities for student interaction 
wiUi tiie teacher but also with other children,'' 
explains SEDL LDA Director Mace-Matluck. 
"When you walk into an LDA room, you^re going to 
hear children's lai^uage, youll see it on the walls, 
and realize that it reflects the interests of the diil- 
dren because inter^t stimulates conversation.* 

Teachers line up and a^ to he involved in the 
Fdlow Through program becauHC they appreci- 
ate the ongoing support thai it offers. It's ma 
just the money, but the staff development that 
tmchers clamor for. The training Incomes a 
youre-really-sf^ial affiliation. And when 
teachers want to work with a group of children 
who are on the lowest mcio-economic and 
highest at-risk rungs, they n^ a climbing 
i^trategy thats eoffy to carry, but sure. 

~ Betty Mace-Matluck 

To meet the objectives of the LDA, teachers 
are trained to make the m(^ of three hallmark 
features: Ij crcution of a learning environment 
that encourages children to develop and learn 
at their own rates through language; 2) use of 
re^rch-based language learning and language 
teaching strategies; and 3) selection and use of 
relevant, interesting materials. 

Under the LDA, the teacher is essentially a 
manager of the language learning exj^rience. 
She is never a drill leader or a simple presenter 
of materials. The teacher's responsibility is to 
ensure suffident exiK)sure and opportunity for 
language development in the classreom. Follow 
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Through professionals strive to be sure the stu- 
dent receives and internalizes concepts. Because 
the development of thought prowsses is essential 
to learning, and coping in today's society goes 
hand-in-hand with language acquisition, LDA 
teachers are trained to create ways of communi- 
cating new concepts that can be underetocKi and 
learned in any language. The same training 
applies to teaching analysis and problem solving. 

LDA teachers are also trained to use language 
in a way that challenges students to go teyond 
their current understanding. To do this, Garza , 
Mace-Matluck, and the LDA staff at SEDL train 
educators to speak more slowly and enunciate 
clearly to allow students much-needed processing 
time. The Approach also teaches the importance of 
using repetitive vocabular)% less slang, and fewer 
idioms. The LDA trains teachers in concrete ways 
to get real messages across by using an abundance 
of visuals such as graphs, gestures, and pictorials. 
**We train our teachers to use language in a very 
creative way, to make sure that the real message 
gets across," claims Mace-Matluck. **We don't 
worry about the accuracy of the language that the 
child produces. Mismatches between the child's 
creation and the adult form -mW be corrected as 
the child grows in the second language." 

Adds Garza: "We want the children to take 
risks in using English. We don't intimidate the 
child by saying, "No, you don't say it that way, you 
say it this way,' because we want them to really 
express themselves, whether it's right or wrong in 
terms of grammar use, so that they're able to take 
risks even in writing. We want them to write any 
way they want to, any way they can." 

But visual, aural, and tactile reminders are 
but a few ideas in a grab bag of language supports 
teachers may use to tap into diverse student 
underatandings. LDA teachers are also trained 
to be sensitive to the child's culture while working 
with a variety of language experience activities 
and learning centers. "We look at the whole child's 
academic, ct^itive, and affective needs, bringing 
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familiar things to the child from his or her cul- 
ture," notes Mace-Matluck, ^'A number of pn^[rams 
are comprehensive in some way, but SEDL's LDA 
si^cifically incorporates culture and languf^.** 

Continuous staff development firoin a insistent 
group of trainers is key to the Approach. An initial 
needs-^nsii^ phase determines where the teach- 
ers are and where they want to be. From there, the 
LDA trainers customize resources for the teachers 
at each site. Thus the Approach allows for a van- 
ety of staff development delivery methods. Typi* 
cally, a professional is available on-site who is 
responsible for the day-to-day assistance of the 
teachers," explains Mace-Matluck But the initial 
training of on-site trainers in A4)proach strategies 
is but a small part of the LDA's responsibility to 
staff on-site: "^One of the roles of the sponsor is 
to continually infuse new and proven ideas from 
research into the model and its ongoing staff 
development," she maintains, **For example, a 
few years ago, the whole notion of cooperative 
learning came back into practice. While we have 
always advocated interactive groups in our Follow 
Through Approach in order to build the rich 
language environment that's so essential, we 
have as s{H)n8or8 realized that cooperative learning 
is a very gocwi strategy that research bears out for 
language minority children in particular. So we've 
inrarporated that strategy into our teacher train- 
ing. Likewise, whole language has come back on 
the scene, and again it fits beautifully with the 
notion of developing the langu^e across the 
curricxilum in writing, speaking, and reading." 

SEDL's LDA boasts the usual impressive array 
of on-site paraprofessionals who have become 
school teachers, principals, and counselor. For 
example, the institution routinely relies on the 
educational acumen of Alan Morgan, a SEDL 
Board Member and cmrent state Commissioner 
of Education in New Mexico, who was also once a 
Follow Through teadier. Mace-Matluck and Garza 
note that the effi^iveness of their staff develop- 
ment is also integral to the success of the model. 
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Explains Mace- MatI uA, "We try to lot^ not 
only at the diildren's academk jHt^re^ but 
also growth rfteadiers and bow they perceive 
their development'' 

H^psig sdKnk to wQik 1^ fci^BS 

We're finding out wWi Fdlmv Tkm^h how to 
get parents into the ^:hod and ju^kcw 
fbremyonethatcanbe. 

— Polo Carrillo, LDA Site Parent Invtdvement 
Coordinator, Benavides, Texas 

The custodian greets ym and is polite to you 
beaiuse he's part of the schod and not i^Aat&i 
from it. People welamieyw to the s^hod, and 
the signs in the building and cm their fiuxs are 
p(^itiv€. In the clamvom, the number o/* adults 
reflects the amount of parent involvement that's 
going on and their expressions say they're 
pkc^ with what the ^hod has to give them. 
Everycm is ready to talk to you abmt the kids' 
gr(nuth arul achievement: Parents stop you in the 
fuUlumy and ask, *'Are you gdng to visit so-and- 
so beaiuM that's where my child isf There's a 
lot pride thcU feels very much like family. 

— Cris Garza, SEDL LDA Coordinator 

Like its student instruction and staff develop- 
ment philosophies which draw on the notions 
of Jean Piaget and L.S. Vygotsky, the SEDL LDA 
parent mvolvement program is also best d^cribed 
as developmental. In many cases, laments need to 
learn something about the school before they can 
really become involved in their children's educa- 
tions,'' reports Mace-MatludL Immigrant parents 
ard even parents with their first school-aged child 
dont know a whole lot about how sdiools work 
now.*" To build parental knowledge of the sdiod 
culture, the SEDL -A^jproadi includes a Bdiool ori- 
entation pn^ram to help parents be<x>n]^ familiar 
with the culture of the school: its rul^, prc^rams, 
curriculum, and the education their children are 
receiving. The program offers tours of the schocA 
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site, im>viding ^ paraats with an opportunit)r 
to visit ax^ ctsie^ thdr dbiUren's cli^^satxmis. 
^InvariaUy, parents get interested in the sdKiol 
culture,^ says Mac^Matlu<^, ""asMl s^xmer or lata* 
some eii^rge as well-prepared and willing co- 
dedsionmakers, ready to (SBfer tb^ skills, talents, 
and time. At that point they become partrwrs 
with the sdhocd."" 

I^nt woikshops are routinely sponsored 
at LDA ^tes in addition to ti^ home activities 
pn^ram. Both encourage parents to make chjeds 
and gatl^r materials for use in stiKient learning. 
Parents exf^re various instructi(mal u^ for 
materials commonly found in any home, "nie/re 
tau^t how to encourage study habits and help 
their dnldren to acquire and use language— 
whether the imrent speaks Engiirfi pn^dently 
or not "Parents like to take things home to work 
with then- kids, so we offer workdmi^ in whidi 
they make gam^— one for the teacher and one 
to take home," notes Garm 'We find that once 
the i^uents take thei^ games home or they tell 
a particular story using puppets, they feel very 
comfortable coming into ihe classroom, playing 
that particular game, or reading with groups 
of kids.'' 

To make the m(^t of swh parent interest and 
confideiKe, Cla^rroom and Instructi(mal Volunteer 
Programs add two additiciial tiers to LDA parent 
ip«'clvement options. As Cla^room Volunteers, 
parents are trained to do ncm-in^ructional tasks 
for Uie sdiool, while remaining involved in the 
instruction of their children. As Instructional 
Volunteers, parents are trained to assist teachers 
and students with tasks in the cla^room. Some 
LDA sites also have established Parent Rooms, 
and all have Parent Advisory Committees whose 
role is to make decisions and plan for sdml pro- 
gi^ improvement. *Being part of the school day 
is valuable in developing parents as partnei^,"* 
adds Mace-Matluck, *l)ecause as parents become 
fmniliar with the £K:hooI, they send a message 
to children that school is important." 



Typically, LDA sites employ a parent involve- 
ment coordinator or someone who works with 
school staff and with the community to involve 
parents in school life in a variety of ways. Parents 
who become Instructional Volunteers have had 
some experience mth the school and contribute 
to the classiwm by acting as an extension of the 
teacher. **The jxirent might be assigned to oversee 
the children's pn^ress in a learning ct»nter for 
example—to make sure the children have what 
they need and guide those who need help^ 
explains Garza. 

During her two decades of training parents 
and teachers to effectively use the SEDL Language 
Development Approach. Garza reports that par- 
ents ask one question consistently and often: 
*How can I help my child if they're learning 
English and I don't speak English well?" One tip 
she has repeatedly shared with parents is to have 
students practice the two languages together. "I 
tell parents to have the children read the stories 
aloud in English and then have the children 
paraphrase the story or ask questions about it in 
Spanish. This, we tell them, increases the level 
of learning." Since some Follow Through parents 
. in LDA sites are not fully literate, they also have 
the opportunity to learn from their children at 
home. Mace-Matluck adds that parents are also 
encouraged to help their children in the language 
the parent feels competent using. Children can 
learn a lot of math concepts, she points out. by 
accompanying their Spanish-speaking parent to 
the grocery store. *We advise parents they donH 
have to be English-speaking to help their children 
learn at school or to stimulate learning at home.** 
she says, '^because children acquire knowledge— 
and language — ^through exf^rience.'' 

Central to the success of SEDL s 24 year-old 
Language Development Approach is its unfailing 
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commitment to the community schools it adopts. 
Whether working with African American communi- 
ties in Philadelphia, with Cajun communities in 
Louisiana, or Asian American communities in 
California, the LDA's innovators note that com- 
munity involvement almost always accompanies 
parental interest in the pn^ram. As Mace-Matiuck 
explains. "Follow Through becomes so intricately 
intertwined with the community that the culture 
of that ojmmunity comes into the school and is rec- 
ognized. The kids learn directly from and with each 
other, and as a ronsequence, culturally different 
groups of parents often became closer. The kids 
mesh/ and before long you see the parents getting 
along, slowly breaking down the barriers, and 
bridging the differences wi^ underetanding,"" 

The community enthusiasm of Benavides — 
a small town of laborers and farmers in south 
Texas that is home to 2,(XK) souls and one ele- 
mentary school— is particularly inspiring. That 
schools claim to fame is not only that more than 
three-quan of the parents at the school are 
actively involved in their children's education, 
but that the school district elected to reciprocate 
and honor the parents. After being in Follow 
Through one year, the mayor declared the first 
city-wide Follow Through Day replete with a 
formal prwlamation and dinner. Entertainers 
were hired, but the sense of community took on 
an added dimension when uniformed members 
of the police force and other public servants 
dropped by to reinforce their support of the 
school and its staff. It s a celebration that the 
district and the city intend to repeat each year. 

Since suixjess so often builds upon itself, 
Benavides increased (immunity pride in its 
school attracted the attention of state policy- 
makers and educators. "Because of Follow 
Though,'* reports Benavides superintendent 
Dr. Ramon Tanguma, "our school received the 
Govemor*s Award for Excellence in Education. 
The positive publicity associated with this award 
had a cyclical effect that continues to make 
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Follow Through children, happy children.'' 

According to Benavides LDA on-site parent 
involvement coordinator, Polo Carrillo, parents 
have become so interested in the training, field 
trips, and the sharing that results firom computer 
and parenting training that they've decided to 
link their Title VII program with Follow Through 
so that theyll have a plaos to put all the parents 
and community members who are clamoring to 
volunteer in the school. To be fair, Carrillo alpha- 
betically schedules each of the parents on his 
ever-growing list of volunteera for at least two 
days in the classroom. Although a small stipend 
is offered some of the parents for their work in 
Follow Through classrooms, Carrillo reports many 
of the parents have told him they're glad to volun- 
teer without the remittance. Since Benavides is 
a rural sch(K)l, parents may use the money for 
transportation to the school or to hire babysitters 
for their children who are not yet in school. 

Reports from Tanguma and Carrillo are re- 
inforced by those of parents like classroom volun- 
teer Beatrice Benavides. "I work with my son, 
Juan, at home using the joint homework assign- 
ments the teachers give me,*" she explains. "In 
coming to the school and into the classroom to 
help, I could see for myself where he was having 
trouble. So when we got home, we turned the TV 
off and worked on school problems. I felt g(KKi 
because I was able to be there for my child, and 
that made him feel good too." 

From all indicators, the community's efforts 
and those of indi\adual parents are paying off 
in the three-year-old Benavides LDA site in much 
the same way it has transformed the reputation 
of LDA's Lincoln School site in Tulare, California. 
As a continuous SEDL LDA site for nearly 24 
years, the Tulare school has served as a Follow 
Through Resource Center and received a national 
educational stamp of approval through Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) certification, 
as have a number of other former SEDL LDA 
sites. But Garza, who was at Tulare when the 
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LDA was l^ing initiated into the school and (X)m- 
mimity, has seen the town turn around and take 
another look at the school. ""Lincoln l^hool had a 
bad reputation in Tulare,"* she recalls. 'When 
Lincoln's students enrelled in other schcwls, they'd 
hear Here come the Linroln kids' with dread in 
the voices. There's still a little of that because you 
can't completely remove prejudice, but now teach- 
ers want to get the Follow Through students from 
Lincoln tecause theyVe found our Appro ich 
enables students. So Tulai e's kids aren't just poor 
kids with problems anymore. They're jK>or kids 
who achieve.'* 




MKEAL O^WnOS pVrBQ pIKIHBf TOi 

Kids l&ki the my at INREAL, Adults watcK 
lu^n, and guide. The idea is that children 
fcam more effectively when schod is experience 
when learning is tar^ble and immediately 
meanin^ul to them. 

~ Elizabeth "^likkr Heublein, 
INREAL Director 

At the Inter-Reactive Learning ilNREAL) Follow 
Throui^i model in Boulder, Colorado, conversation 
and communication define success in «:hool and 
succes»s in life. The model combii^ the best contem- 
poraiy practice in early childlux^ eduoition known 
to researchers with s healthy dose of common sense 
and r^pect for all learners— be Uiey at home, at 
scIkx)!, or in the wcwrltfs incr^sin^y bilingual/ 
bicultural commimities. It's a mix that balances 
the needs of the individual with th<^ of the commu- 
nity that has been adopted by ms^ 500 sites in 30 
states and seven foreign oountri^ during INREAL's 
15 years of existence. INREAL's pm^ss— like Uie 
great slabs of sandstrae which Jut skyward from 
Boulder's mountains in testimony to the forc^ 
of change— is a phenomenon worth d^rving with 
the next century's cultural diversity in mind. 

Distinctive to the INREAL model is its plan 
to implement research-based instructional prac- 
tices shown to improve the school performance 
of low income bilingual and bicultural students 
and their families. As a Follow Through moM, 
INREIAL is currently fimd^ and implemented 
at one sponsored site: Lafayette Elementary 
just outside Boxilder, Colorado, A seron cl dis- 
semination site, University Hill Elementary 
(nicknamed Uni-Hill), is located in Boulder near 
the University of Colorado, home of INREAL 
director Elizabeth Heublein's national Outreach 
Education Center. 
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Hie Cdorack) «t^ are two of five in tl^ area 
with large Soutl^ast Asian immigrant and low- 
inccHne Hispanic ennrfhx^nts. based tl^ model 
on what hsq^DS naturally in the kind of lan- 
guage learning environment for duldren,'' Heublein 
recalls, "^iqiporting first languid devdt^ment 
to be able to support seccmd language devekqjment 
is just comntim sense, so w concentrated on what 
happens between the diild and tl^ jmmary rare- 
taker to CTeate tl^ best language learning milieu.'* 

Hetd>lein se^s INREAL's goal as ^distilling 
whatnaturally happens in the human leamii^ 
environment'' and infusing that essential element 
into an ediu^tional system committed to restruc- 
turing. From its inception, tiie model focused on 
serving the whole child— complete with culttu^, 
familial, socio^nomic, and health concerns. 
**We're tiying to look at serving diildren in a less 
s^r^ted fashion,'* says Heublein. *We*re looking 
at Follow Through as a whole school ratiier than a 
school within a sdiool. We know that the premises 
on which Follow Throi^ is bmlt affect the system 
as a whole, and bq we have to look at it as a system* 
wide process."* INREAL's commitment to family 
and (»mmimity empowerment feeds the current 
emphasis in Boulder on the soon-to-be-established 
community-supported Family R^urce Centers. 
The model's ctemonstration school in Boulder's 
Universify HUl is the only existing Follow Hirough 
school with three teadier/fadlitatoi^ instead a 
principal, and where tiie two founding tenets 
of restructuring— ^te-based management and 
shared decision-making— are already in full flower. 

We're interested in looking at self-esteem — 
perceived confidence as a leamer-4n both 
Spanish and English speaking students. 
We look at gUM ^If -esteem and social self- 
esteem in terms of acceptance, and we look at 
academic confidence and ^If-esteem in terms 
of how children perceive themselves as learners. 

— Diane Coulter, INREAL Evaluator 
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Begun in 1974 by Dr, Rita Weiss, INREAL's 
language-based model is founded on the notion 
that language and communication are the form 
and the intent of education and learning. Conver- 
sation IB the primary instructional mode upon 
which effective problem solving and creativity, 
intrinsic motivation and self-evaluated success, 
learner-initiated activity, cooperative learning, 
and increased academic learning time all hinge. 
In keeping with national trends toward perfor- 
mance-based assessment, INREAL began training 
teachers on portfolio evaluation at Uni-Hill School 
in the spring of 1991, But INREAL finds itself in 
the role of the nation s education seismograph in 
forecasting and looking beyond the trend's limita- 
tions: *We aim for child, parent, and teacher 
involvement in the portfolio assessment," says 
Heublein. "Its not just the teacher who gets to 
decide how well the student is performing, it's 
the whole family.** 

Jkm^ i^^treom m the immstream: Mcsd Sana's siOTy 

INREAL's commitment to supporting the edu- 
cational growth of the whole child is central to 
the model's other distinction. The Boulder school 
system recently committed to increased regular 
classroom mainstreaming of children with severe 
and/or multiple handicaps. Since a portion of their 
student population at Lafayette and Uni-Hill are 
exceptional students with a variety of physical and 
mental disabilities, INREAL's innovators have 
taken the notion of mainstreaming to heart in the 
classroom. Students, rather than teachere, pro\nde 
the additional support needed by students with 
handicaps. The classes here are 100 percent inte- 
grated. Given resource teachers and classroom 
teachers who focus on student strengths rather 
than weaknesses, accompanied by peer sensitivity 
and support, students with even multiple disabili- 
ties thrive in the regular classroom. 

"Sarah's st^ry may help you see what we're 
trying to do here,'' explains INREAL coordinator 
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Mathew Morrison, *T)uring intermission at a con- 
cert she was attending with her family, Sarah 
wound up standing with Jeff, an autistic class- 
mate. Jeff 8 parents needed to leave the auditor- 
ium for a few minutes, and Sarah very naturally 
offered, *0h, that s OK, HI hang out with him/ 
When some older kids passed by and asked 'Hey, 
who's your stupid looking date?* and made fun of 
her, Sarah answered *He*s not stupid leaking, and 
I like him the way he is/ &) the benefits of main- 
streaming go both ways. Jeff learns to feel he 
can function among his *normal' peers, and then 
there's the benefit for kids like Sarah who learn 
to accept exceptional kids on their terms-" 

Kid-tO'kid learning is very much the norm as is 
the thrust toward multicultural understanding. 
There is great appreciation for individual and 
cultural differences here. 

— Elizabeth "Tikki" Heublein, 
INREAL Director 

Since its creation as an alternative school in 
1976, University Hill has had some 19 languages 
represented in the student iKxiy each year. In a 
unique publishing program, students from diverse 
cultures and backgrounds routinely write, illus- 
trate, bind, catalogue, and share their perceptions 
of the world through print. The children's stories 
assume book form at the hands of a group of col- 
laborators, including the student author, two 
same-grade-level friends, and a parent volunteer. 
Once bound, the books are afforded the status of 
any magnum opus in the school's library. ^'In the 
early days of the Middle East Gulf crisis," recalls 
research assistant and staff developer Betty 
Becker, *the librarian went through the student- 
produced books and selected two written by former 
Uni-Hill students from Saudi Arabia and Iran, 
We could tap the produced materials to help 
students undei^tand what was happening and 
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place it in a human perspective— through the eyes 
of other young authors." 

Ssfffrfbclffi 9 best twiMtoi 

We want the kids to become more self- 
evaluative—to know it's OK to examine their 
(Hvn work without waiting for external direction 
or apprwoL Our Hto/f deveU^ment with the 
teacf^rs is $imikirly self-reflectii^. Just like the 
Mudents, teachers come to fed more (Honership 
in their efforts so that they don't need outside 
validatim. 

— MaUiew Morrison, INREAL 
Follow Through Coordinator 

When a field worker documents student 
behavior for INREAL case studies, the common- 
sensical bent of the m<rfel pervades. Rather than 
a stq)erficial overlay <tf brfmviors, the doounenta- 
tion is instead a detailed, in-depth synthesis of 
how this child works throu^ a day. "We have 
learned that identifying grouf^ of children as 
being *at risk* is a risky business at b^C claims 
Morrison- "^AU children are at risk if a schooFs 
program is imposed upon them without taking 
advantage of ^eir strengths and interests.** 

By same token, with a satchel full of charts 
and forms designed for the teachers to look at 
themselves through \ideo analysis, INREAL tmin- 
ershave found they can quietly dhuange the way 
teachers interact with diildren. There are no doc- 
trines, no judgmental evaluations, just an oppoxlu- 
nity for ihe teachers to see their woA objectively, 
interactively, and to learn from self-reflection 
rather than by mandate or external directives. 

The INREAL Training Evaluation Model 
(ITEM) Commimication Analysis that d^cribes 
the where, why, and what of a child's learning 
environment is particularly instructive, according 
to INREAL coordinator Morrison, because the 
model creators instilled a solid phil(^phy of 
strengths-ba^ eduration on all levek. "We try 
to meet people— tead^ers— where they are to build 



on what they're doing and share it with irther 
tead^rs* We wmi to improve ctmimunicatiim,'' 
he saj^ Hie INREAL Classroom Oteervation 
S(^e adopted from the National Ajssodation for 
the Education (rf Young Children Performance 
Standard is a similarly non-judgmental, eval- 
uative tool. 

"tio J cm not lie firmc^ 08.^ 

Shared decision-making is a new component 
at INRKAL that speaks to parents as b(Hh 
invdved and open. Ours is a very ingrati<Uing 
environme^it that is by its nature comprehensive 
Nothing is done in i^MatUm. Everythif^ has an 
effect and relationship to everythir^ else. We^re 
concerned with everybody in the family— in 
schod, out (^schod, during schod hmrs, after 
schod hours, 

— Mathew Morrison, INREAL 
Follow Tb^rough Coordinator 

Key to the rt\^Uiicturing effort at Uni-Hill 
School is its im^>:i mentation of site-based manage- 
ment and shaded di^cision-making* Due to the 
sch^vols long tr^!diticn of Folloii^ Throu^ parent 
involvement, three teachers now facilitate Uni- 
Hill's day-to-day operations in accordance with 
the TOHsensus of faculty, staff, and parents. 
Committees of teadiers research such issu^ as 
dropout prevention and return to the rest of the 
Uni-Hill family with recommendations that the 
three teacher/facilitators may then work to put 
in place. INREAL Follow Through also maintains 
a tri-level advisory hierarchy—a parent advisory 
committee, a local advisory board, and a state and 
national advisory board— to reinforce its connect- 
edness with a variety of educational philosophies 
and interests. "With partnership comes owner- 
ship," advises Heublein. "T^e community needs to 
have participated in planning and implementation 
to have ownership of a sdiool ^.tojert. Without that 
kind of commitment, of community support, the 
model can be little more than an ineffective clone. 



What's best for the kids in any community evolves 
from immunity concern. INREAL*s role is to sup- 
port the community as it evolves becau^ we feel 
replication without support is nonsense.** 

"The site-based management and shared 
decision-making jK>licies work for Uni-Hill,^ 
adds Uni-Hill teacher/Leaderehip Team member 
Joann Tmjillo Hays. "With Bank Street's early 
influence and now INREAL's, we have a history 
of collaboration and involvement. Some parents 
say they'd be more comfortable if there were 
someone in charge. We keep saying, *No, I am 
not the principal.' We want everyone afTected 
by the decisions to help make them.'' 

To INREAL's innovators, support for children 
and families is a crucial component of their Follow 
Throu^ model. "The children know that we are 
starting from where they are and who they and 
their families are as people " says Heublein. 
"Parents feel that not only are they welcome in 
the school, but that they have the power to influ- 
ence decisions for their children.'' 

INREAL's parent questionnaire is thus a telling 
docimaent. It gauges a parent's sense of awareness 
and control of their children's education more 
than it seeks to sample perceptions. According 
to one parent, Mohammad S. Saiim, the parent 
seminars designed to ^nsitize him to the impact 
of conversational form and intent on children's 
learning process^, provided a wealth of additional 
material. Writes Salim: "Richness of a)mmimica- 
tion was what I found to be the essence of the 
INREAL strategies. It made the conversation 
delightful, easy and effective — ^rich IN a very REAI^ 

sense The vidwtape at the end outlined the 

training approach that the staff uses with the par- 
ticipants — getting into our space^ letting us voice 
our inunediate concerns, elaborating on our ges- 
ture and words, and gently leading the energy 
of the gnmp.*' 
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INREAL's administrators ho{^ to gather data 
on a national trend to involve parents in student 
academic learning at home. Says Heublein, "Well 
involve fmrents in our sa)ring of student creativity 
this year, because we think it will help them to 
help their children make the connection between 
creativity and prcAilem solving,'' 

As in most early childhood pn^jams that aim to 
serve the whole child, INREAL al^ welcomes and 
encourages parents in the classroom as volunteers 
and paraprofessionals. **Althou^ there is a parent 
room,'* says Morrison, It hardly ever gets used 
because the parents are always in the classes.'^ 
And not just K-3 classy. Morrison routinely collab- 
orates with Lafayette's Chapter 1 coordinator and 
commimity liaisons to locate parents who have 
dropped out of school and who now have children 
in the Follow Through prc^ram, *They were trying 
to earn their GEDs, and together we found scholar- 
ship sourres to Front Range Community College so 
that those parents Muld earn their diplomas. We 
don't have reams of data on this," he adds, **all we 
have is people vnih changed lives," 

enoogh money' 

After the nutritionist has done her work, I'll 
sometimes go into the classroom and review 
with the kids. They've internalized the need for 
exercising at least thr^ times a w^kf and eat- 
ing heart healthy foods. It's really amazing 
what a little prewntive education can do. They 
all hold up their snacks— carrots and apples 
instead of Twinkies—arui I know that Anns 
work has made a lasting impression. 

— Jeamiie Jacobson, INREAL Staff Develo^^r 

INREAL again takes a research-based tack 
when it comes to social and health care services 
by prescribing in-school time for both a nurse and 
a s<Kial worker. On staiffor the past ten years, 
INREAL's Follow Through nurse at Lafayette, 
Ann Bailey-Britton, makes home visits and inter- 
venes with the usual medical/dental/optical exam- 
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inations, but the bulk of her time in the school is 
sj^nt in wellness instruction for *^he students and 
their families. The site s teachers assist in the 
health care workers' int^ration of nutrition and 
health basics in the classroom curriculum and 
multicultural awareness. The nurse, for example, 
respects and works with the Southeast Asian 
Hraong people's belief in animist medicine and 
dental care. 

**! work ten hours a week," says Kathleen 
Lai^n, the social worker at INREAL's Lafayette 
School site, ''and that's not enough time to do 
what I feel my job is. So I see the children in small 
groups on my own time to do stress management, 
relaxation, self-esteem building exercises, and 
socialization skills. Then I help teachers with 
conflict resolutions between children, and I do 
parenting workshops for Follow Through fami- 
lies.** She also says the reality of dysfunctions for 
the majority of the Follow Through students can 
be traced directly to **not enough money": *The 
kids haven't gotten enough of what they need 
when they need it and now it's showing. They 
have trouble processing what's missing, so much 
of my work centers on helping them feel gocxi 
about themselves — affirmative in whatever 
they're doing " 

INREAL's Follow Through staff compensate for 
the lack of time, money, and care in any and every 
way they can, and there are triumphs. **We took 
Sam to have his glasses fitted last week,** recalls 
INREAL Parent Coordinator Jeanna Dolezal. "He 
put them on, said *I can see!' and tried to read all 
the street signs and impress me with how far he 
could see all the way home to the school." 

Ommg lom: Fomily Resource Schods 

Perhaps the most comprehensive prevention 
plan yet e8iK)used by INREAL is the recently 
approved Boulder Family Resource School pilot. 
With planning sanctioned by the Boulder City 
Council and advocated by INREAL Follow 



Through and a numter of other community, state, 
and national educational programs^ the Family 
Resource School pilot becomes one of the first 
attempts in the nation to align the city, the 
schools, and the community into a partnerehip 
committed to serving the entire family as a imit. 
Clearly reminiscent of Follow Throi^'s com- 
prehensive focus, the Family Resource Schools 
reflect a national trend toward combining preven- 
tion programs and those that build on family 
strengths— to be proactive rather than reactive 
to social and educational problems. Explains 
INREAL staff develoj^r Jeannie Jacobson, 
"It s taking local people, and local school sites, 
and developing ways for family needs to be met, 
l(KJaIly, in one spot. Follow Through is ideally 
placed in public schwls to help with such 
restructuring. The dream behind the Family 
Resource Schwls is to serve all people from 
birth to death in a given community. Older 
people come in to take continuing education 
courses, and the mcnleling is there for the 
younger people to see that were never finished 
with learning.** 
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If we do a good job of teadiing, children will 
do a good^ of learning. We dont (dame the 
children, blame their background, Ham their 
homes, anythir^ outside the classnxm. If the 
child is present, we should be able to teach him 
hm4} to prepress in m:hooi, 

— Si^fried Engehnaim, Founder, 

Follow Through Direct Imtruction Mcxlel 

At Waltersville Elementary School in the 
Father Pennick section of Bridgejwrt, Connecticut, 
newspaper fires bum behind the bn^en window- 
panes of a brick housing project built across Uie 
street from the school little more than a generation 
ago. It's winter, and sdiool children tmi^ amm 
the street to ring the fldiool door bell and gain 
acc^ to one of far too few safe havens near their 
Poverty-stricken inner dty home. Many of 
Waltersville's kindei^arten students are intimate- 
ly acquainted with the expectant calm of neighlK)r- 
hoods riddle by frequent and inexplicable homi- 
cides. Some, according to Judith Hurle, dir«:tor 
of the district's early childhood prt^rams, have 
seen their parents murdered. Even ^e youngest 
of the students know the difference between a 
bullet and a penny candy before they know how 
to talk. They imderstand that their parents must 
m^t before three o'clock in tiie afternoon and 
be finished with their busing before five or risk 
being yet the next random victim <m violence. In 
an area of New England that's situated literally 
in tte shadow of the Ivy Le^e, where many of 
the nation^s mc^t gifled graduates pursue ^eir 
p(^-8econdary education at the nation's most elite, 
aiiy private halls privilege and w^th, impover- 
ished oould-be genius^ of largely African and 
Hispanic descent begin tibeir educational careers 
in underfunded public schools like Waltersville, 
witii iron bars on the front door. 
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The present is bleak, y^, but hope has never 
been ab^t from Walt^ville, And, witii the 
int3:oduction oi the Direct Instructi<m Model in 
Uiis sdioolwide Chapter 1 sdiod, tli^ community 
is intent on proving die power dl oi^imism to 
hriBg dumge. For tl^ past tiiiree years, Walters- 
ville has quietiy gom ab(Hit its busing of catdi- 
ing up enou^ to g^pse a different kind of future 
for its children—thanks to the prince and quick 
results promised and produced by the Direct 
In^niction Model Sponsored by the University 
of CHegon's IXmg Camii^ and engineered by 
Professor Si^^ed Ex^^mann, for nearly two 
decade the Direct Instmctiim Mo(kl of Follow 
Thnm^ has demonstr^;^ that children in pover- 
ty <^ excel and compete with their middle-da^ 
peers in language, reading, and math and feel good 
about themselves in the proc^« 

The moders philosophy is Imsed on the belief 
that ^a diild who Ms is a child who has not been 
taus^C and that to succeed a diild must master 
Uie academic basics. To do this, Direct Instruction 
builds upon the skills eadh child brings to schod. 
The model is (Signed to impart instruction and 
produce measurable improvement in the rate of 
learning usix^ a much ^ort^ timeline than is 
trMtionally attempted Tb^ r^vits are that 
teachers aqpect and get a wealth of r^pons^ from 
their students; teaching and learning procedures 
arc adjusted to individual rat^ c( pn^^ress; and 
ScieiM^ R^earch Association (SRA) curriculum 
materials ensure complete coverage (Phasic 
academic subject nmtter* 

By the end of their tenure in the Direct Instruc- 
tion Follow Through program, children surpass 
national achievement test averages. They like 
school and leamingt and are confident, tenacious 
individuals with a dii^^emably higher level of self- 
est^m. They also communicate easily in the 
En^ish lang jage, in part because their parents 
have been trained by the model to support what 
the children gather fiiom their time in school 

Profe^r En^lmann, who insists he had been 



unable to find an effective, functioning system 
that tmly advocated for children, sees his model 
as a pragmatist's remedy. **There is no magic,'' he 
warns. **We have designed the Direct Instruction 
Model 80 that we can teach more during a given 
period of time. The extent to which we do that is 
the extent to which we accelerate the performance 
of kids who are behind in school'' To realize the 
mcKlel's purix)8e, Engelmann and Camine prohibit 
Direct Instruction Follow Through sites from using 
pj-ograms that pull students out of the classrwm 
and away from its all-important teacher-student 
interface. Classroom schedides may not l:^ vio- 
lated, and the model's administrators in Oregon 
take total responsibility for training staff at the 
schools who have a)mmitted to implementing 
the Direct Instruction Follow Through mcAel 

The Oregon-based researchers promise only 
what they've managed to achieve in previous 
school sites: When Follow Through students were 
asked to internalize new academic mati^rial, the 
speed at which they learned equaled that of stu- 
dents labeled gifted and talented. "There was 
no rate of difference in performance," reports 
Engelmann. In a similar instance, three years 
ago Waltersville School was the lowest functioning 
school in the Bridgeport district, according to 
Judith Hurle. Now, ''at least grades one and two 
are holding up at the district average," she says 
with excited optimism. Adds Engelmann: **It s 
amazing to just look at what these Follow 
Through students car do — how attentive they 
arc, how they learn, what they know. They'll 
knock your Focks ofT.*" 

One of Hurle s objectives in selecting Walters- 
ville as the Direct Instruction site in her district 
was to work with existing staff at the school "I 
wasn*t going to put in the creme de la creme of 
teachers because that can't be a criteria if w^e want 
to make a difference at other schools in a large dis- 
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trict like ours,"" she explains. Like any grod ad- 
ministrator, Hurle was attracted to tJie Direct 
Instruction Model's built-in requirements for a full- 
time supervisor for every 10 to 15 classrooms, who 
is trained to spend 75 percent of his or her time in 
the classroom woridng witih teachers and parapro- 
fessionals. The model promotes increased teaching 
time by recommending that each teacher instruct 
small groups of between six and twelve students in 
academic subjects for at least two hours of every 
day. Teachers present scripted lessons, but are 
also taught to efficiently and effktively praise and 
reinforce individual student responses while pro- 
viding corrective feedback- The models inservice 
training employs role-playing, mandates continual 
assessment of teacher pn^iess, and builds high 
expectations of students by teachers. 

"All the details of Direct Instruction teaching 
presentation— the pacing, the pausing, the correct- 
ing mistakes, and getting through lessons within 
the prescribed time frame — is where we put meat 
of our emphasis,'' notes Engelmann. "Teachers 
must learn procedures for reinforcing the chil- 
dren, getting them on task, and increasing their 
achievement. They must know the intricacies of 
analyzing programs, diagnosing mistakes, and 
fixing instruction so that it fits the child." 

For a new teacher at a new Direct Instruction 
site, model training can require 11 months in 
the classroom to achieve what Engelmann and 
Camine see as minimal competence. But given 
time and experience, the teachers overwhelmingly 
agree that the training is well worth tlie time 
investment. Researchers have observed that 
teachers may express an initially negative reac- 
tion to the intensive, structured, in-class training 
prescribed by the Direct Instruction Model But, 
after the first-year initiation, most teachere find 
these charactenstics to be some of the best fea- 
tures of the model. Virtually without exception, 
the teachers are astonished at the speed with 
which students progress through the program and 
master new academic skills. 
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Step 2: bwdw p(TOts 

For a school that interacts with a number of 
parents who are intimidated by ^hool events 
because of their own past inability to suix^ed in 
^ool, simply getting the parent inmde the door 
for longer than it takes to cteliver a child is a feat 
in itself That weU-docimiented parental tendency 
alone makes the Direct Instoitction initiative of 
parent activism and empowerment seem all the 
more vital and Waltersville^s accomplishment all 
the more encouraging. 

Indeed, the Diiiect Instruction Model lends 
itself to an inform^ parent population because the 
mo^I is demgned in such a way that parents can be 
advised at any time of ti^ir child's status and the 
goal the instruction being offered by the program. 
They quickly come to expect sudi n^ponsiveness 
from the pn^oLu and, ultimately, from those whose 
decisions impact thajir own lives. **WeVe applied for 
a national award," reports Hurie, *1o mark our find- 
ing tiiat since our students come to school earlier 
and their parents simultaneously become involved^ 
the iwents tend to have hi^ier expectations for 
their chiWren from tl^ start** aiKl eagerly vfork 
for Follow Through's continuance because tiiey 
^ it as inseparable from their own pn^ress. 

In short, parents involved with Uie Direct 
Instruction Model view school as helpful, not only 
to their children, but to themselves. When asked, 
they cite learning about teaching, how to help their 
children learn to l^m at home, and meetii^ other 
parents as highlights of the model Parent para- 
professionals are naturally used in teaching roles 
at Direct Instruction sites and can earn o^Uege 
credit and degrees from going throu^ the Direct 
Instruction staff ctevelopment pn^ram and taking 
additional courses at accredited universities. Con- 
sequently, of the 450 parents who work^ as para- 
pn>fiM«ionals in Direct Instiruction school sit^ 
in 1988, 120 became certified teaAers and 107 
receiwd advanrements of otiier types within the 
school system. 



Sim^e SO percent of the Waltersville School 
Follow Hmm^ Board members have children in 
the program, Huiie had a viable, exiting support 
striMiture that ^ could count on when sl^ began 
woiidng to implen^nt ti^ IKrect Instmction 
Fc^ow Throu^ pn^ram. The sdml has a desig- 
nated parent room and a iKime-^rhool coordinator, 
but to further enomrage parent partidpaticm in 
the «±fcool, the Direct Instruction model provides 
modest stipends for parents who attend six parent 
woikrfiops. This year Uie director of Save the 
Children—a Bridgeport native — oondu^t^ i^uent 
wotksbof^ on assertiw discipline, a concern many 
parents had voiced during monthly Waltersville 
School i^pent *ooffee hours,*" Because several of 
the school's young parents am>mpany ti^ chil- 
dren to ^ool, it*s a natural extension for the par- 
ent coordinator to ""sit down with the parent, have 
a cup of coffee, and talk about the thing that^s m 
tiiat parent's mind,'' ^q)lains Veniell Tutt, Home- 
School Cioordinator. t)n<^ we've discussed what 
kind of woiicshop they'd like and that ?rould 
benefit them at home, we develop the tofHC, get a 
presenter and then distribute fliers to the parents. 
That way, we ^ a lot of parents that come in 
because theyVe suggested the topic as something 
they want to learn about Throu^ the woxkshops, 
the jmrent group members Iwl free to bring up 
their home pn^lems, and now we have parents 
advising other parents," 

^Bp 3^ Sefevs tfie odoge--^ slnx^ fecmer raecb 
6 hiNiMijf wsti ni hoif 

In keepmg with the Direct Instruction philoso- 
phy of removing hindrances that can stall or 
prevent a child's leamii^, Waltersville School has 
a dental lab in its building with a dental specialist 
available four to five days a week, A full-time 
school nurse also woiks from an oflBce in the sdiool, 
and administrators are mindful of oMmecting dhil- 
dren^^ ''imilies with needed services. Home-Schodi 
(^rdiiUtor VemeU Tutt intervened, for instance, 
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on behalf of a homeless Follow Through parent 
and secured a sought-after place in the city" s over- 
crowded shelters for the family. But Tutt*s involve- 
ment is more than such dramatic one-shot rescues. 
She interacts with the Follow Throi^ families 
daily, maintaining an intricate but strong web of 
home visits and strong relationships with social 
service agencies. Her office and expertise shore 
up children, parents, and families who may fall 
between bxireaucratic cracks. 

From all evidence, such comprehensive support, 
coupled with that of the teacher-student connec- 
tions reinforced by the instructional design of the 
Direct Instruction Model have succeeded in produc- 
ing healthy minds to direct the work of healthy 
physiques. A study of New York senior high school 
students who had participated in Direct Instruc- 
tion Follow Through programs showed that more 
Follow Through students had graduated from high 
school and applied to college than those in a control 
group of peers. The study also found that fewer 
Follow Through students dropped out of school 
and that more read at or above grade level than 
their general population peers. 

To achieve a successful Direct Instruction 
school site implementation is a lot like building 
a flying machine: Every single piece mmt be 



well-designed and fitted in place. If any part 
is out of place, the machine can falter and 
not fly. So it's not good enough to have some 
of the pieces in place, or to sort of be moving 
in the direction of the runway. To succeed 
you have to be able to soar to your destination. 

— Siegfried Engelmann 

Direct Instruction Follow Through sites are 
currently located in Seattle, Washington; Dayton, 
Ohio; Camden, New Jersey; and Bridge|K)rt. But 
Engelmann is convinced that what's needed to 
make early childhood education effective is a 
Follow Through expansion that takes the model 
through the 10th grade and provides an adoptable 
pattern for using and orchestrating the various 
aspects of funding available through Chapter 1 
and other compensatory education programs. 
"Such a pattern might mirror the kind of dream 
Chapter 1 has been trying to merchandize for the 
last couple of years,"* he suggests. "They need to 
say. This is our school and these are our kids and 
we're going to teach them well. We're not going to 
have different programs in the school that create 
factions and in-fighting. We re going to take all 
the kids, start them where they belong, and refuse 
to throw them back into a flawed education sys- 
tem as soon as they reach proficiency in the third 
grade. We're going to follow our kids all the way 
through school and be sure that they succeed/ " 
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Ymmg children have roles in the world Through 
play, we try to help make them comfortable 
wiihin different ^ial contexts ami cultural nde$. 
As they grow, our students demonstrate advanced 
levels of competence in academics and social 
interactions as productive, attentiix ^udents. 
They are mrf nodctfs who sit andhdi up at the 
teacher fi^ programming, comjAet^ly unaware of 
what^s going on. You see, our model is concerned 
with more than teaching children haw to better 
sdve math problems or to read better It's about 
making them competent as individucds. 

— Harold Freeman, Director, 

The Interdependent Learning Model 

The Interdependent Learning Model (ILM) uses 
games and an innovative classroom management 
system to teach and reinforce children's learning. 
Tlie model ifi designed to teach diildren: to behave 
interdependently, independently, and coopera- 
tivel>; to have pMitive self-concepts, pc^itive atti- 
tudes toward learning, and respect for one another; 
to make rational decisions about their studies; to 
schedule their time and evaluate their work; and 
to become competent and skilled in reading, writ- 
ing, mathematics, and the science. Instnujtional 
games, the modeFs cres^rs a^rt, are highly moti- 
vational and adaptable tools used in all cultures to 
teadb values, concepts, and academic as well as 
social skills. The games described in detail in the 
modeFs ""Games Children Play. . / A CataU^ of 
Over 60 Ready-to-Make Games in Reading, Math, 
Social Studio and Science (pre^ool-sixth grade) 
and other curriculum materials function more as 
examples than specific pr^criptions, because, 
aaording to Harold Freeman, *The ILM is really 



a process moctel, a method d^teadiing that alloi^ 
for the iiKx?rporation c^many kinds of curricula 
information. We concern our^ves with how that 
information loaches the duldren, and the kinds of 
optimum teadiixig-leaming environments we can 
establish for them.'' 

The proc^ of learning is paramount in ILM 
classrooms, and the model may be effectively 
implemented in pr^sdiool and the first seven 
grad^. The curriculum and subrject content vary 
according to the level, but the process^ i^main 
the same. The various games and forms of play 
have proven to be perennial favoritas for an 
increasingly wider range of children since Lassar 
Goikin first deigned the model at New York 
University in 1%7, because the games tap into 
children's immediate reaHty, or, in Freeman's 
terms, **Ae culture of childhood-'' Even vulnerable^ 
often confused, peer conscious, prepubesoent chil- 
dren love to play the games. Freeman reports that 
in one sdiool, ^The older children come an hour 
early to play ^e modeFs folk and musical games 
and then go to class.'' 

Lc^cally, UM Follow Through students should 
be extremely well discipline because the children 
understand that no matter what the game, rules 
and laws always govern. Children take the 
classroom management system seriously,^ ex- 
plains Fryman, "and teaching them to be respon- 
sible is extremely important That importance is 
underscored dramatically by the hi^ numbere 
of homely children who attend the model's 
Whitefoord School demonstration site in Atlanta, 
Geoipa- Understandiog the rules of the game at 
schod is sometimes the only securely structured 
interpemnal relationship these diildren have on 
a daily basis. "Vm of the best thin^ that happens 
with the model is that children work cooperatively 
in ^e claj^Broom," nc^ Freeman. "^Many these 
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chitoiKi are wry poor. Unfi»tuimtely , thane is 

ansie duK» and difwganizatikm in tli^ir H ves. Tl^y 

acqoy coaooixig to sdKxd fis' th^ 

Swd, i^idlter, a suppiHiive staff^^ 

evi^-^me j^ys by the rates in tlieir 

that omnterbalanees Urn uno^rtainties in timx 

EM dassromm are pleasant pUu^ for the 
teadiers and fi»r ti^ diil(hi^ ax^ the cla^^ 
managen^t syst^ is the key to tfa^ n^el 1%^ 
sy^ixm involves a t^M*^ and a para^jnrfessional 
wwldng as a team and iiuiep^i^tfy with the 
diildrea Tlie room arran^pen^nt fixnia^ on inter- 
est areas that in turn omtain a nunodber of I^oi^^ 
cent^ The children schedule^ evaliiate^ and keep 
reccmb <ji their own ?rork. The classixxmi max^ge* 
m^nt sy^em ^Ksurages the formatkm of miall 
gn»q» diildiien with difieient ddll levels in a 
givra subject area 80 that gfoidents may lesmk from 
aikl teadb their peers. 'Tli^ kii^ (^learning and 
living environments we CTMte brings wit the hurt 
in didldren," ays Freeman, *It lets Hmn be diil- 
dreii— laming and having fun. You mm*t see 
sullen children at Wbitefoord SdK)ol in Atlanta or 
at any oti^ ILM site.*" 

Since it teadies childien to be ne^xmfflUe for 
their own baming, to ad^dule tl^ir ow^ adivi- 
ties, and to work effectively in snail fjcoup& aiui 
individually without direct supervisicm mudi <rf the 
day, ti^ dassroom management system finera tl!^ 
tes^dmr md ]^rapmfessionaI to work with those 
children who need assistance most Teachers also 
have the time to conduct evaluative omferences 
with eadi of the diildmi oim» a week 

Its noanagement stxatc^ also mak^ the UM a 
viaMe L?o^l ^ tl^ newly rediscovered ux^ra(^ 
das^txHn coi^pt Tf a child is suflidently mature 
and competent in his asa productiw student 
and has mastered the skills required in kinder- 
garten,"* asks Freeman, Vhy must that duld 
attei^ kindargartenf Using appropriate Follow 
Thnmi^ models in pr^^lnx^, he asserts, could 
easily b^xmie the cataly^ for eliminating some 
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discontinuities in early childfamd education. If 
scmie (tf" the nmjbls were used in pra^diod aiu^ 
day care ^tsgrams, the diildren would have the 
advantage cf studying in tl^ same kii^is d l^um- 
ing aivinmn^ts, with n^-int^Erated, sequei^ 
curricula, at lea^ up to tlie third gradb. liie path 
from pr^^Kxd to the upper grades wmiM be a 
grrat deal smocrth^ for tlKiee dbikh^ aiid 
rate d their leamii^ would im4>ably inoi^ise 
significantiy. 

Hie nK)del's child-caitered reading program, 
tl^ Integrated ^dlb Method, was developed in 
1968 by Ih** Ellis Richardson and has been tested 
and Im^ continucmsly since then. Within the 
program, diildren may work individually and ic^ 
pendentiyasweUaswithinagnHip. I^rhapsmost 
uniqi^ to II>&rs mKiir^ pn^pram is tl^ model^s 
insistence that the diildren are given their own 
books and are permitted to keep the books orM5e 
their tessoiu» rre finiri^ ILM'geii^ted read^ 
texts augment the Atlanta schod system's 
required use (^basal readers, but the model's 
dasi^mmi^ r^ to the barals as a literature 
source (mly« As w true <^ all subjects, model 
uses nmny gamra to tradi aiui rdnforoe reading 
^kilk In additi(m, the UM omversation games 
supplenmt the reading and writing skills lean^ 
in iht pn^pram by teaching tli^ diildren efiective 
veri^d ccnnmunication dills. 

In the aggr^te, tl» modd's reading im)gram 
has man^^ to ensure timt m<Kit of the Follow 
Hurougfa diildren ree^ at or above grade level 
External studies have kn]^slK)wn that former 
Follow Throu^ diildren in junior high sdu)ol 
outperfonn^ mat4i^ comi^ison sdiool dbildren 
in reading 75 percent of Ot^ time. ILM read- 
- ing progress feedba<^ sysbm was adopted by 
the Atlanta Public Schoob as a r^nilt of its 
ikuKmstxated effectiv^^. Hurou^ the system's 
implementation dty-wide, the Follow Threi^ 
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staff directly impacted the reading pn^rams of 
literally thousands of Atlanta students. 

On ^ ftis^^ <rf fraitt to t&(^ pby. * . 

We train teachers to let the child^^n learn 
through play, and that's a challenge for 
many traditional educators who are used 
to conirolling things in the dassroonu 

— Ludle Neely, ILM Teacher Trainer, 
Whitefoord Elementary Sch(K)l 

Teachers in ILM classrooms are primarily 
facilitators and role models for pc^itive student 
behaviors. Proper ILM implementation requires 
teaching teams of two equals in each classroom: 
a teacher and an instructional aide, "Neither adult 
in the classroom is the boss; neither is there to 
carry out the other's orders," says Freeman, 
**because that s not a reasonable structure to model 
for the children. We ask the paraprofessional and 
teacher to work together cooperatively, We give 
them the responsibility for managing the children, 
and that also involves their managing a lot of 
learning themselves " 

New teachers are offered six days of pre-service 
^raining. An on-site trainer then provides the 
teachers with ongoing support as they continue 
implementing the model with the help of ILM's 
seven-volume set of game and conversation guides 
and the reading program materials. The on-site 
trainer attends two weeks of workshops with the 
Fordham staff to prepare for the many responsi- 
bilities the position entails. He or she is then 
qualified and expected to conduct classroom 
observations; monitor model implementations 
using several sponsor-produced formative assess- 
ment instruments; train new teachers: and provide 
whatever forms of support the teaching teams need 
to function well. Typically the trainer becomes a 
problem-solver who concentrates on instruction in 
the classroom- It s the trainers job to assist the 
teaching teams to devise effective plans to bring 
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the children up to speed academically and keep 
them tliere. A number (Atactics, such as allowing 
for additional time, individual!^ instruction in 
particular sui)ject areas, or sending the child to 
another classroom for hi^er level or special 
instructian may be dcme at the trainer's diraietion. 

Currently, the ILM is us^ at a pre^ool- 
throu^-tiiini-grade elementaiy school dedtnon- 
stration project in Manhattan, and at a preschool 
project in the Bronx—both in New York City. 
There are also two pr^^hool adoption projects in 
northern New Jersey. At all of the former ELM 
model sites, the spirit^ methods, and materials of 
Follow Through and of the ILM philosophy persist 
throu^ former Follow Througji trainers and stafiF 
who a)ntinue to direct and guide the various ele- 
mentary school programs. 

'If s if fDu k^e, birt h(n¥ yw pi^ 

Follow Through was established to give people in 
various poor communities hope. We said^ ""Look, 
give us your schools that are failing and we'll 
turn them around." 

— Harold Freeman, ILM Director 

A teacher pushes a second-grader in her swing 
on the Whitefoord Schwl playground. The child 
laughs, playing gleefully in the wind, as Dr. 
Blassingame, the school principal of this ILM 
demonstration school, comments that some of the 
students here have been abused at home. She 
recalls that the laughing girl on the swing was one 
of the school's most difficult c^es, but that the 
child is showing signs of improvement **She s 
learned to trust that particular instructional aide,** 
explains Dr. Blassingarae, '*and that*s a very 
important first step,** she adds hopefully. 

Whitefoord's enviable track xword of helping 
children deemed unteachable at other schools 
may account for at least some of Dr. Blassingame's 
optimism, Atlanta's ILM pupils have consistently 
earned higher reading, mathematics, and total 
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^re8 cm the Iowa Test of Basic skills than their 
non-Foilow Thwu^ peers. ILM students also 
tend to maintain their superior reading scores 
in the upper grad^ and have significantly 
hi^r attendance rat^. But perfiaps mwt imi^r- 
tant to the dtild on the swing, ILM students tend 
to be tmre open and honest about their feelings 
and to take greater responsibility for their aca- 
demic performance. 

Teachers and admimstrators at the Atlanta 
demonstration project stand by the assessments 
of the model's praitive impact, even thoi^ 
disproportionately hi^ numbers of children 
diagnoMd as slow and problem learners have 
been placed in Follow Throu^ classrooms. 
Although such practices make ILSfs evaluation 
comparisons of its success extremely conservative, 
the raoders strategies do indisputably help low 
achieving students. **Often, those children who ai^ 
at the greatest risk of failing are put in Follow 
Throu^ classrooms,'' explains Freeman, "^because 
our classrooms have more thoroughly trained 
teachers, a teaching assistant, additional materi- 
als, and a system of ongoing support for the teach- 
ing teams and children. Despite thc^ advantages, 
bringing these children up to or above average is 
a tremendous achievement of which the staff is 
justifiably proud,** Given that Follow Through's 
mandate has never specifically targeted excep- 
tional students or those with learning disabilities, 
Whitefoord's accomplishment throi^h the ILM 
is esi^cially distinctive. "^It s part of the model's 
philc^phy that we always need to know where 
we're going and how we're doing in the classroom,'' 
adds Freeman. "If we're not achieving, then we 
change something. We constantly evaluate what 
is happening." 

Fortunately, Atlanta insists on rewarding its 
^ucational winners, and in doing so spreads the 
word on programs that work. Ihiring its tenure in 
Atlanta, the ILM Follow Through project has been 
honored with a mayoral proclamation of Follow 
Through Days in the city. Published materials 



from the model have aim been disfxUmted and 
used in bAhxI districts by edtuators in 29 states 
and three fisrdign countries. But the most mean* 
ingful personal honors and rect^poitions are, as 
alwaj^, cmeon-one. Tim Whitefocml Sdiod re* 
cently outfitted a parent roran on ti^ ed^ of itB 
inner city campus since thar parent invcrfvment 
and outiwAi programs have long bera popular in 
the commimity. In addition to r^ular parent 
woikshq^ and parent advisory comtmittee meet- 
ings at the school, jmrents are encouraged to 
accompany their children on we^end field trif» 
that are ^citing fw all involved: "We took a trip 
with tiie ki<te to Etelta Airlines, then to all the 
black coll^;^ and universities in Atlanta, and to 
the Twin Palace downtown," recalls one ymmg 
mother. *My daughter says we ^t to see the 
world mth Follow Through, and it seems like 
we just might." 
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Extend converts the ^me^ dossrooms of 
tfukiy faito the ^we^ sAof^ of tomoirow 

AC. didnH do well in math. He'd never finish 
his lessonji, but we kept working with him. Even 
though he was in another teachers class, Fd 
work with him one-on-one, everyday, until one 
day he just got it. He ran up to me and said, 
'*Mrs. Mack, look what I did! I can do it. Let me 
show you how, ^ and all the math problems on 
his paper were solved. The next day, AC. saw 
others having problems and asked, *'Mrs. Mack, 
can I show them? Can I go and help them? I 
know how.'' He was so happy when I told him, 
**Sure you can, AC, and he went over and 
helped one, then another. 

— Annie Mack, Project Extend Teacher, 
Wilson School, Chicago Heights, Illinois 

Although cooperative, small group learning in 
the classroom has been rediscovered as perhaps 
the most viable educational approach for low- 
income and minority group students in recent 
years, its use in the nation's schools remains, for 
the most part, incidental and piecemeal. Research 
shows that class sessions are structured coopera- 
tively only seven to 20 percent of the time, and are 
competitive and individualistic for the bulk of the 
class day. As a consequence, the ideal Ve're-all- 
in-this-together'' schools of the '90s— in which 
students, parents, and teachers share every facet 
of their work together — are actually "^we" talk 
lessons. In short, most of Americans schools are 
still a long way from the comprehensive coopera- 
tive educational process envisioned by Roger and 
David Johnson at the University of Minnesota in 
the early 19808. 

But Illinois Renewal Institute (IRI) is changing 
the face and the heart of cooperative instructional 
practice in the classroom with its innovative ap- 
proach to early childhood education. Aptly dubbed 
Project Extend, the Institute's Cooperative 



Learning Model (CLM) at five Illinois sites is 
design^ to enhance student attendance and parent 
involvement as it improves students' self-concepts 
and academic achie>^ments. The model uses 
research-based cooperative learning, whole lan- 
guage strategies, computer-based instruction, and 
parental involvement It's based on the Johnsons' 
conditional equation that students think they can 
better reach their goals if, and only if, the other stu- 
dents in the learning group do as well. The desired 
end result of the model is a sharing climate in the 
school and the classrroms, in which everyone 
involved in the educational prcK^ss works together 
as a team. Like AC, students learn the value of 
sharing their academic triumphs as weU as their 
failures. Cooperative learning strategies that place 
two or three students together and instruct them to 
do signing, science, and math lessons together for a 
common grade, promote, by their nature, productive 
interaction tetween students that will help them to 
negotiate and work in teams as they grow through 
adolescence and into adulthood. For the children in 
Illinois schools, the benefits can be seen more imme- 
diately. Even though it was only intnKiuced in 1988 
at Wilson School in Chicago Heights, for the past 
two years Wilson's achievement test scores have 
topped those of all other schools in the district. Just 
as AC. gleefully helped his classmates, after learn- 
ing how to solve his math problems, Wilson school is 
e£^er to show others how to learn cooperatively — 
one schcK)l and the i the next. 

me bontt in isdotm 

Every person in the building works cooperative- 
ly—from the student to the principal. The day 
I walked into the building I was greeted with a 
hug from someone Fd never seen before in my life. 
Fd worked for years in the Chicago Public 
Schools, and what you have there you have to 
fight for I was putting up my bulletin board the 
first week I was at Wilson, and a teacher asked if 
she could help. Then I needed a letter or two to 
complete the board and another teacher brought 
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me all sorts of things to make the board better. 
She gave me letters, numbers, bmlers, a willing 
pair hands. I was shocked So I knew the 
school um sharing, caring, andlovingfrom 
the start. 

— Marie Brown, Teacher, 
Wilwn Elementary Sdiool 

Accordiiig to IRI educational consultant Beth 
Swartz, the Institute looks for three assurance 
in a potential site: excellent school leadership 
from the principal, unconditional commitment 
of staff, and unswerving support from the district 
superintendent. At its \'\^lson School site just 
outside Illinois' largest city, the Institute saw 
a diance to try out the Johnsons' conditional 
metlK)dology. 

The school soon teranje exemplary even 
thou^ Dollie Helsel was in her first year as its 
principal. A consistently dynamic Bdml leader, 
Helsel won the state's Distinguish^ Educator 
Award in 1990 and ran for a dty commissioner 
slot in hopes of helping the town's ethnic factions 
**work tc^tiher * Her reputation as one of the 
state's most competent administrators is &rther 
boosted when the Chicago Heights denu^phic 
profile in and around Wilson is considered. Lo- 
cated near one of the largest housing projects on 
the (Hitskirts of this blue-collar, st^l town that 
continues to lose population firom its current 
36,0(X), the pupils at Wilson Sdiool are likely to be 
Afiican American, and from low-income or foster 
families. For Helsel, who wrote the grant applica- 
tion to be sponsored by IRI, negligence is allowing 
any child to attend Wilson School and slip thix)ugh 
thecrai^. 

Her strong (X)nvictions attracted Helsel to 
CLM/ Project Extend They have also kept the 
^hool leadership focused in the face of its change 
from a school of committed individuals to a team 
of students, parents, and teachers with a wealth of 
successes to share: *With one new boy we had last 
year, I was seriously beginning to wonder whether 
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cooperative l^uning narked fw everjraie,^ recalls 
Wijbon third grack teadier Karen Cnmkite. 
"He couldn't seem to work with aay oi the kids, 
because, as I finally realized, the <^h^ students 
had had to learn to woiii: tc^tl^r, Tb^y were 
sharing pencils, ideas, talking qui^y, while this 
student wanted to take everything for himself 
He wanted to write it all by himself *nie little 
boy worked himself into the team veiy ^rell, but 
it took a typical student fiiom outside our coopera- 
tive environment to make me see, This is really 
woiting well/ " 

Helsel, a fonner teacher herself, maintains 
the in^-^nices provided by the Institute are 
direcUy responsible for tl^ spread of cooperation 
on all levels in the building. They are inservices, 
she says, the local dis^ct did nc^ have the money 
or the resources to <^er. *K)ur teachers did every 
woricshop we could find," she recalls, i[>ut the 
training never fit in with what we were trying 
to accomplish. So when we started reading dbout 
CLM/ Project Extend it was like a light bulb going 
off because it drew on our existii^ strengths and 
fit our kids. Consultants came to us with cus- 
tomize staff development for Wilson's particular 
needs, and we went with them to other schools to 
see and learn. Then it all meshed.** 

Once trained in the model by IRI, school 
staff began to care more about each student as 
an individual on the team, for teachers to share 
what woAed b^t, and for them to work with 
slower leamere. Teachers in CLM/Project Extend 
routinely a^ about students in other teachers' 
cia3ses, because when one person fails, the team 
fails. As one teacher explained of her colleagues, 
''I «)unt on them caring- 1 count on everybody 
doing at least that.** Helsel and Swartz are ciir- 
rently working to find fimds and training for a 
site-sp^nfic sul^tute who knows the model and 
can provide much-needed release time for teach- 
ere to process and incorporate their growing 
knowledge of cooperative learning's pc^sibilities 
into their lesson plans- 
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Unlike many schools that lay claim to whole 
language processes by doing little more than intro- 
ducing trade books to class iibrari^, IRTs Wilson 
School site develops its students^ langu£^ skills by 
immersing them in language in all subject areas* 
"WeVe started using word meaning and language 
experien(» in cooperative lessons fh)m reading to 
science,'* noted one Wilson classnwm teacher. 
The children are able to build better stories that 
in turn help them to read better.*" 

Student receptiveness to whole language 
instruction is due in laige part to CLM/Project 
Extend^s whole language staff development. 
Teacher workshops focus on whole language 
across the curriculum, developing whole language 
learning stations to enhance thematic units and 
co-teaching, and by effectively combining whole 
language with cooperative learning and computer- 
based instruction. 

As with all aspects of the model, parent 
cooperation in the whole language effort is not 
only anticipated but expected. *We can offer 
parents enough incentives so that they want to 
come to school and become part of the whole 
learning process," explains IRFs Beth Swartz, 
"We had our whole language person do a make- 
and-take with the Spanish-speaking parents in 
one school site community, so that they could 
learn to make books to take home to read to their 
children. Since the consultant didn't speak 
Spanish, the parents' cooperation was essential" 

Creating a con^xrti^ ccnimKt zcm in sdmd ot hoiTK 

CLM/Project Extend's emphasis on computer- 
based instruction also tended to bring team exper- 
tise into areas of educational technology that most 
adults at Wilson think of as gateways to the future. 
Not only are staff members at the schcK)! trained in 
the mechanics of computer operation, they also 
videotai^ soflware functions and create data bases 
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for instructional software and lesson plans to 
share with other team members. On-site experts 
quickly and naturally develop, and they are called 
on in the (^operative spirit of the model. 

Parent workshoj^ are also oflfer^ in wmputer 
use, and many partdrij^ts have been so inter- 
ested and impr^sed that they purchase computers 
for their homes. Computer owners or not, the par- 
ents consistently demoMtrate the ne^ to be com- 
fortable with the electronic and mechanical pencils 
with which their children are learning. 

G^lii^ to fee dodcfest Pcroi! coeyeittfbo = 

Coof^rative learning gets the daddies in too. 
Daddies dont want to get involved in education 
for some reason. I have one at home, and he con- 
siders himself a good parent. But this program 
in particular got him interested in becoming 
more of a role model by being there at the school 
There are daddies that come to school regularly 
now. Fve neve seen so many daddies coming 
up, going on ield trips with the kids. Its 
phenomenal. 

— Diana Lund, Wilson School Parent 

At Wilson, four or five parents came to the first 
Project Extend parent meeting. Their number 
grew to twenty, and now the meetings are held in 
the school gymnasium rather than the library to 
accommodate all the participants. The chan^ has 
been so dramatic that district superintendent Rich 
Felicetti concludes, "Administrators used to have 
to pull hair to get parents into Wilson School. Now 
they^ve got standing room only. Obviously without 
Follow Through, Schcwl District 170 would have 
suffered a great loss." 

Wilson^s increased parent involvement is partic- 
ularly encouraging since schools in the next cen- 
tury may well become the teachers for parents. 
IRTs parent workshops cover the gamut of con- 
cerns from computers to parenting. And interest- 
ingly male parents are present at least as often 
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and contribute ais much to the conversations on 
child rearing and education as their female coun- 
terparts. In CLM/ Project Extend, teachers view 
parents as partners they too can learn from, and 
students have grown to understand the importance 
of their families attending the monthly parent 
meetings. Recalls one teacher, "I always remind my 
students to tell their parents about the meetings, 
and I remember one student explaining the next 
day that his parents couldn't come to a monthly 
meeting, but that they'd assured him his aunt who 
works all night would be there. She might have to 
leave a little early, he said, but the aunt came and 
stayed the entire evening because that family 
wanted a representative there." 

For low-income parents who remember their 
own negative experiences at school, the parental 
commitment at Wilson through CLM/Project 
Extend is no small accomplishment. One parent 
who has three children enrolled at Wilson says 
parents in the neighborhood know better than site 
and district administrators how easily their chil- 
dren can fail, become discouraged, and drop out of 
school They like the team approach in part 




because the overwhelming odds their cliildren face 
require counter odds that ai^ just as large, possi- 
ble, and hopeful. "Cooperative learning carries 
over into all aspects of our kids' lives-^nd ours,** 
explains Diana Lund, Wilson parent and tempo- 
rary teacher at Wilson. **The sharing means 
there's no more just me in the world anymore. It's 
we or it's no one. I always thought you have to do 
your own work. But through (operative learning, 
IVe found that it's OK to share, and if you don't 
know, look on." With luck, schools nationwide may 
learn from what Wilson School is learning how to 
do. Looking into IRI's CLM/Project Extend 
through Follow Through reveal^ at least a differ- 
ent way and at best a model that takes life's world 
community into each classrwm and makes it 
synonymous with learning- 





Higii/Sc9|i0: hmd^ki 

Higfa/Scope is perhaps bert known 
mark i^-do-review learning procew, in whidhi 
young intellects are actively engi^ in a carefiiUy 
planned, tested, and developn^tally appropriate 
setting. Students learn in the dramatic wke, in 
fiocnall gnm|», and individually through an educa- 
tional process that builds the prc^lem-solving 
skills they must apply to keep imce in our rapidly 
changing world. "Children in Hii^i/Scope Follow 
Throu^ prc^rams aren't in a r^ponse mode 
answering teacher demands,"" explains Hi^i/Scope 
Follow Through Director, Charles (^tJhuck'') R 
Wallgren. ""Instead the children pursue their 
own interests and ideas They plan activities 
with the teacher's help, do them, and then review 
what the/ve done with the teacher and their 
p^rs to see what worked, what didn't, and how 
they can make it better." 

High/S<x>pe Follow Through also incoriK)rates 
the active arts— dance, music, and graphic arts— 
into the model's process. High/Scope has also 
taken the lead in computer-enhanced learning 
by suggesting at least three computer for each 
Follow Throu^ classroom. Since individualization 
is desired for everyone in the classroom setting, 
High/Scope provides no scripts for teachers or 
students. The model's foundation—students draw- 
ing on their own experience, discovering through 
active learning and then sharing by using their 
own language — t^mains at Hig^vScope's (^re. 

CNkM»sd cia$sroom manogemertf 

The first thing youll in a High /Scope cIosb- 
room is the way the room is organized There are 
activity centers, lots of matericds, and a computer 
center It's designed in such a uKiy that children 
move throughout the cUmroom to various areas 
during the daily routine. You won't find a teach^ 
ers desk or a imcher positioned at the fivnt of the 
classroom. You will find a math workup, a Ian- 
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guage uwkshop, a period fi^ mence, fine arts, 
and social studio. Yw wiU not find a quiet 
classrocm, (mt the noise is conUructioe rather 
than d^rupdw. It's the letPTting sound <^ 
children iwrfein^ U^ther, reading aloud, 
manqmlating objects. . . 

— Chuck Wallgren, H^h^pe 
Follow Hmnigh Director 

As with (rther develi^mentally appropriate 
early educati<m models, action or the "getting^ 
of knowledge is emphasized by the High/Scope 
pn^ram while local school districts remain the 
primary jur /eyors of curriculum content In the 
early 19^ when Hi^b/Sroj» was founded by 
David Weikart in Ypsilanti, Michigan, the spon- 
sors, site administrators, and teachers b^an advo- 
cating continual assessments of each child's level 
of ^velopment in the classtwm. This enables 
teachers to exp^ently sUxk math, raence, lan- 
guage, art, building, and cximputer centers with 
new, challenging materials as the child's intellect 
grows and he or she is prepared to worii with 
them. Teachei^ encourage children to direct their 
own activities, to make discoveries by actively 
exploring their surrounding and using appropri- 
ate material and equipment, and to share their 
discoveries with others in the classroom, at home, 
and in their communities. Says Wallgren *The 
magic is in our approach of active learning on the 
part of the child. Yoimpters have to construct 
their own knowl^ige. We have a distinct philm- 
phy on how that (instruction can be guided. We 
provided the teachers with activities to set up in 
the classroom, software to choose for each level of 
the child's development, and a way of making sure 
the children's language (X)mes naturally.* 

Hi^i/Scope distinguishes itself from child- 
centered and direct instruction philosophies of 
early childhood ^ucation throu^ a unique form 
of teacher-student interaction termed *%ey experi- 
ence." By introducing, incorporating, and juxta- 
posing modes of learning (such as action, planning^ 



evaluating, social interaction, and a)ramunication) 
with time, space and classification relationship 
areas, and the SR'^, High/Scope teachers support 
students achieving their learning goals. 

The High/Scope mcxiel got its name from a 
(xwiirector at its first adolescent summer camp 
nearly 30 years ago, Durir^ a brainstorming 
session with his peers on the fledgling mc^el, one 
administrator noted that the camp's proposed 
ideals were lofty but attainable, and the scope of 
its worit, (that is, its marie, aim, outlook, applica- 
tion, effectiveness, space for movement, and activi- 
ty) reflected similarly high aspirations. The two 
terms suggested by the director at the session^s 
end— ''High Scope^ — proved so inextricable in 
philoi jphy and practice that a graphic artist 
later took the liberty of adding the slash mark 
that usually binds synonyms, and the single term 
"High/Scope** stuck. 

The stage was thus set for an early childhood 
program that simultaneously concerned itself with 
the student's ftiture adolescent and adult ^niccess. 
High/Scof^ devised its model with not only an 
evaluative eye on the present, but another that 
constantly asked, "What can we do now to ensure 
fiitm^ success?^ True to that underlying question, 
High/&x)pe's most lasting contribution to early 
childhood education may well be the influence 
of its monograph— C/winged Lives: The Effects of 
the High /Scope Perry School Program on Youths 
Through Age i9-H)n Head Start's federal funding. 
So impressed was the Reagan Administration with 
the lasting gains made by High/Scope students long 
after they had left the High/Scope program, that 
they opted to place Head Start— Follow Through s 
precursor program— inside the national safety net, 
thereby ensuring its continuation in the face of 
budget cuts, *WeVe b^n able to identify changes in 
adults that are attributable to our work,'' says 
Wallgren, **which is the purjwse of education,'' 
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^nnl pfDctlOB! Tfrai^ trailers 

Like other successful, well-known models, 
Hi^i/Scoi^ found long ago that training trainers 
who then train teachers was a more efficient 
method of spreading High/&ope theory and 
practice than dir&A model sponsor-to-teacher 
training. Typically, agencies send prospective 
trainers for seven-week trainii^ ^ssions at 
High/Scope headquarters or to other locations as 
funds permit Once there, th. High^cope sponsors 
instill the High/Scope learning phii(^phy 
and its strategic tenets in the trainer?. It's proven 
a gCK)d way to keep the mcxiel true to itself and 
yet adaptable to each site as it spreads across the 
country. More than 600 High/Scope trainers are 
presently training teachers in some 4,800 class- 
rooms nationwide. Their efforts nurture the liv^^s 
of an estimated 100,(K)0 preschool children anu 
their families annually. 

High/S<x){^ recommends that the trainers offer 
one week of preservice training plus 15 days of 
inservic^ training to teachers on-site; six of these 
require release time for the teaching staff. The 
trainers first present the notion that a teacher's 
fundamental role is to assist the child's natural 
process of inquiry; children are not to be treated 
as understudies, nor an^ they to be cast in any pre- 
determined role. Rather, they are individuals 
learning from an early childhood education model 
that views leamii^ as a social undertaking. 

The Hi^i/&ope mcxlel requires daily planning 
by teachers in accordance with its process learning 
philosophy and reliance on careful child observa- 
tions. *We teach teachers to understand the devel- 
opmental stage of the child, and to create settings, 
a classroom climate, small group and individual 
activities that focus around key concepts in the 
various subject areas,'' says Wallgren. To nur- 
ture the teachers' ever-evolving supportive role, 
HighyScope also holds an annual one-week staff 
development institute for all Follow Through sites 
to come together and share. "We design the insti- 




tute in such a way," says Wallgren, •that kinder- 
garten tead^rs from all sdt^ are tc^eth^ comiMu^ 
ingi(tead and experienoes, and it's the same for all 
tl» <rth^r class levels ' 

ftirtidipctioii inpiii pcraib Old QMM^ 

Recent studies Bhow that pamntal preference 
have Shifted dramatically from the l^Os focus 
on OTCwiraging d)edience in sdiool-age children 
to a 1990s preference for fostering independence 
and self-reliance in the youngest of students. 
Consequently, many parents fiiui tfie Hig^i/Scope 
model's em^iasis on engaging diildren in the 
process of active learning and independent prdiv 
lem solving to be an appealing option. Hi|^i/Scope 
is committed to bringing the home into the child's 
scope dfleaming as an easily accessible and rich 
enhancement to classroom experience. As one 
Hij^i/Scope Follow Through Curriculum Assistant 
noted, Tarents are ecsjoyirig the sticcese of their 
cMdren and are building better, more peitive 
relationships with the school throu^ parent 
education workshof^. Simply stated, they hear the 
me^iage that school personnel care about all the 
needs of children and their families.'' 

But parents, families, and communities who 
have b^n touched by High/Scope during the past 
two and a half decades take away more than an 
appreciation for Piagetian priiKipies. Hi^i/Scope 
Follow Through is also committed to helpbg 
families acce^ needed s(Kial service. Wallgren 
emphasizes, **A model like ours r^uires class- 
room furniture that can be arranged into interest 
areas, a specific daily schedule, and lots of manip- 
ulative materials. To work, the model ne^ 
commitments from administi^toi^, teachers, 
and parents alike."* 

Given limited funds, the wmprehensive services 
mandate that remains a part of Follow Through 
has become more a liaison function. High^pe 



Follow Hmns^ sit^ are required to r^ain a 
social s^rvic^ oo(^ndinatOT wlKise dbtallenge is to 
make the laigely bw-income Folkyw Through frmi* 
lies aware id Hbe s^vkes availaMe to them, and to 
teach th^ to i^ew th^ service Again, 
Hi^)/Saq)e Fdlow llumi^'s focus is (kddediy 
human: ^e had an unusual odd spdl and ti^ 
Hi^i/Soope sodal servk^ oowdinatOT, Glenna, 
came to my dassnxmi wiUi a box df ^ives and 
caps,'' recalls Betsy Pratt of the FOTt Walton 
BeiKh, Ficuida Hig^/Scq)e dte. *And Glenna 
ask^ "Who cb you have in h^ that doem't have 
thes^?' Hers is tl^ brand d'suppcnt for the whole 
child ihsit a pn^ram like Hi^i/So^ engenders.'' 

cnoenoe of tsMavmiw 

Com{»red to the typicsl kindergarten-through* 
^rd grade cuiriculum, the Hig^i^Scc^ K-3 
Curriculum hel{^ at-ri^ students improve ^eir 
sdiool adiievment To ^SKmstrate that point, 
about 1,024 diildren a year participated in a 1988- 
91 study in which Higfa^Scope Follow Through 
groups oi diildren scored an avmge d 12 points 
hi^r than students in compari^n groups. 

Ghiven tl^ deaign difficulties of field r^ieardi 
in edu^^on, the^ findings provide r^nariLdbly 
consistent indii^rs that thB Hi^i/Seope Follow 
Throu^ dhildren KJored bettCT m achievement 
measures than they would have in regular dasses 
without the {»t^ram. However, if s important to 
note that the equation was a {^urtial otm in that 
standardized achievement tests tio /u^ ass^ im- 
portant Hi|^h/Soope K-3 Cuxriculum goals, such 
as improving initiatiive, social relations, creative 
writing, artisby, musk, movement, and general 
logical thinking. Ccm^t^ntiy, p^^ba{^ it is most 
aomrate to comdiKfe that to tli^ extent that ^jiieve- 
ment tests remain the norm for success in Ameri- 
can education, ib^ Hi|^i/Scope K-3 Curriculum 
contributes to succ^ in these terms as well. 
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fb scM to tl» cW ^ 
tnMm ft ibfi tflickiK' 

One (4 the best ALEM training ^ssions Vve 
had um a discimum with a child. I ^ down 
and asked the child what he was w<^ing on 
and why he was doing a {xirticular activity. 
He told me about the learning center he was 
working in, what the $elf-sch^tding board 
was for, and how things generally uwked in 
his classroom. Students in ALEM sites feel 
they have control owr what goes on here. 
They know what they're going to do next, 
how the day is laid out, what*s happening, 
and that they have some choice in planning 
it all. The extent to which students understand 
this model is, to me, an astounding lemyn 
in itself. 

~ Jeff McLaughlin, ALEM 
Follow Through Coordinator 

A brightly bordered pi:^o-dea) door embel- 
lishes the entry to Reynolds Elementary Sdiool on 
Hiiladelphia's South Side, Its multicolored Native 
American and Spanish-influenced til^ mirror the 
cultural diversity sheltered and nurtured by the 
Adaptive Learning Environments Model (ALEM) 
classnxMus inside the building. Like its nine sis- 
ter schools in Philadelphia (and severfJ school 
sites in New Orleans, Minne«)ta, Iowa, and 
West Virginia), implementation of the Temple 
University-based ALEM Follow Throu^ pn^ram 
at Reynolds Elementary has meant the difference 
between merely existing from day to day and 
building hopeful, promigdng future for thousands 
of school^age children. 

Founded in 1968 to accommodate the abilities, 
experiences, and socioeconcmic backgrounds of a 
variety of ...udents in l single classroom, ALEM 
focuses on the fact that different children learn in 
different ways and at different rates. ALEM class- 
rooms are thus oi:^nized to allow a number of 
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activiti^ to be undertaken simultaneously by a 
number (^differently able students—from the 
mildly learning disabled to the gifted and tal- 
ented. The adaptive instruction proo^ begins 
with the teadbter diagm^sing eadi diild's skill 
and knowledge level Althou^ the assessment is 
ong^HUg, the diagm^ serves as a basis for each 
child's Individualized Pn^[ress Hans. The Plans 
insist of two parts: a hi^^y structured prescript 
tive s^^ment designed to enstire mastery of basic 
academic skills, and an open-ended expIorat(»ry 
component that encourages creativity. Students 
make best use of the Hans and the diagn(^c- 
pr^criptive monitoring by self-scheduling their 
own woric from preoption sheets on a self* 
scheduling boani ^Teachers usually meet at the 
b^inning of the year to develop a prescription 
sheet that can be individualized for each student,*" 
notes McLaughlin. ''Each diild's prescription 
sheet outlines the Imsic tasks that the child is 
to a)mplete. When he or she finishes with the 
prescription sheet activiti^, the learning centers 
are available. Or, the learning center may also 
be a part of the prescription sheet." 

McLaughlin is quick to note that the learning 
centers are not perceived as ^extra** work when 
students finish the ^^real" work detailed on their 
prescrij^on sheets, Different areas of the room 
are set aside for four or five curriculum areas — 
typically math, reading, sdenoe, and a creative 
exploratory center,* he notes, *ln each classroom, 
there's a self-scheduling b^atrd with the learning 
center names followed by four or five slots under 
eadi subject heading. Each student knows to 
take his or her name tag, put it in the slot, and 
go to the learning center. If there are already 
four people at the math center, then the children 
know Uieyll have to chowe some other activity. 
The same classroom management structure 
may take the form of a self-^eduling sheet, 
but either way, the self-scheduling aspect of 
the ALEM model is used throughout the 
school day. 



Understandably, ALEM Coordinator Jeff 
McLaughlin refers to the model as **a classr(K)in 
management approach" to diversified learning. 
"Ours is a design for a learning environment with 
set procedures that are geared toward meeting the 
individual needs of all chiHn^n within a regular 
classroom,'' he explains. To enter any ALEM site is 
to witness classrooms with regular education stu- 
dents, special education students, and Chapter 1 
students sharing the same space and embodN mg 
the definition and the spirit of special education 
mainstreaming, Reynolds' site coordinator Amy 
Barr, for example, is a trained special educator 
whose role has become that of a specialist working 
with students in some 15 regular education class- 
rooms. Students who need a teacher's help turn 
their brightly painted teacher cups brim up or they 
place stop signs at the edges of their desks and 
work spaces. In this way, teachers are freed to work 
with those students who need help most, without 
impeding the learning of others in the classroom. 
As Amy Barr notes: *The children know what's 
expected of them and they know what to do. in a 
way, it takes the responsibility of learning and puts 
it back where it belongs— on the children." 

Student control and ownership also free teachers 
to explore new ways of helping their students learn 
through new adaptations of curricula, learning cen- 
ter themes, and by diversifying their own involve- 
ment with students. It's net unusual, for example, 
to see a math specialist reading to students in an 
ALEM classroom. And, although some educators 
fear that prescriptive learning may limit the child, 
ALEM s required exploratory learning centers- 
coupled with the student initiative inherent in 
self-scheduling—provide built-in safeguards. Adds 
McLaughlin, *Vvir model implementation specialist 
in Philadelphia brainstorms regularly with teachers 
on-site. Theyll pick a topic and find a million places 
to take it that provide more in-depth applications 
and higher-level thinking for students.'' 



Education sometimes gets very vague, but 
ALEM is si^cific. You can see it happening. 
What I see in the children, I ^ in the teachers. 
This is a model they feel in control of- When 
ALEM teachers get together, they talk about 
exploratory activities and other specificSs 
The model seems to provide something very 
tangible and explicable for im)ple to grab 
onto, to talk and plan about, because the 
goals and objectives are clear, 

— Jeff McLaughlin, ALEM Coordinator 



By design, ALEM adapts to any teaching style 
and curriculum, but the model's staft' development 
orientation rests on an intricate data-based staff 
development process. Using a Degree of Imple- 
mentation assessment system that incorporates 
observation, interviews, and a checklist, twice a 
year the ALEM sponsors advise teachere on how 
completely they are implementing the 12 dimen- 
sions of the model. The dimensions measure how 
well teachers arrange space and facilities, create 
and maintain instructional materials, help develop 
student self-responsibility, diagnose through test- 
ing, establish and communicate classroom rules 
and procedures, instruct, interactively teach, 
manage classroom assistants, monitor student 
development, motivate, prescribe lessons and 
activities, and keep recora.^ of student progress. 

Based on the results of that evaluation, indi- 
vidual and small group staff development is 
planned by the ALEM coordinator at the school 
site. The ALEM coordinators at each school site 
work with the individual teachers and provide 
follow-up technical assistance and/or oiaching 
with each teacher by going over the Degree of 
Implementation results and deciding which areas 
need emphasis and which are strengths. 

In the first year of ALEM implementation, 
intensive training and on-site support are 
absolutely essential. &)me change in school 
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and da^sroom reorganization is inevitable, and 
tiiM must be allotted for teadhers to work and 
plan toother. Districts engaged in sdbml restruc- 
turing ^rts have also taken mivantage ci the 
fietct that ALEM lends itsdf easily to multi-^ 
grou|>ing, instructional teaming amoi]^ t^tdi^, 
and sdKxd-based managem^t of resouxtas that 
in turn beocmie factors to which administrators, 
tewhers, and students readily adapt 

But after tl^ moikPs initiation period in a 
school, positive outcomes such as increa^ student 
achievement, self-confidence, and self^t^teem 
produce an aimt^ snowball eSe(A in teacher 
efficacy and enthumasm. ""I try to emphasi;^ that 
we're coming into the classroom and we're looking 
at how well a teaclwr is implementing tl^ model- 
how well she's adjusting the classnxnn to the 
individual " "^eds of her students. Ours is a true 
staff deveL; *4ient model because we aren't just 
training teachers, sending them into the class- 
room, and measuring student outcomes to see how 
well the teachers have translated what they've 
learned. Instead, we're staying with the teachers 
thnoi^out to see how well thes^'re implementing 
the model" 

fa wt t P M Wi g wiieAissroom 

ALEM provides parents with an overview of the 
pn^ram, but allows the real training to transpire 
in the classroom. Because students are lai^^ly 
self-scheduling and the strength of the model li^ 
in its seamless classnx>m management, it's nut at 
all unusual for parents to learn about the program 
directly from the students in the classroom. 
ALEBI's individual diagiu^^, prescription sheets, 
and emphasis m self-responsibility also enhance 
imrent communication wi^ the child and the 
teacher. Parents may be either paid or volunteer 
a^stants and contributoni in the classroom, but 
either way they ^y they enjoy becoming involved 
with the academic aspects of «rhool Ufe— and are 
thus extremely supportive of the program. 
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While ALEM sponsor funds are insufficient to 
provide social services, tiiey do l^p famih^ access 
available services ^sential to ^cbit mio^ in 
sdiool. For exami^ in B^ndds' Parent Involve- 
mait Committee meeting ^idi month, imients 
suggest i^H^ues they want to d^ with. Hie home- 
sdiool^ommxmity liairon then oxiganizes work- 
shops and pr^ntations on audi icfenti^d issi^ 
as dn^ use, HIV/AIDS prevention, and parroting 
skills, ^Parents will say they TOed more informa- 
tion on report <»rds,'' explains Reynolds Priidpal 
and 1991 Principal (rfthe recipient Dr. 
Ven^ta Harv^. "^e liaison (nigamzes a work^iop 
on understanding the repent card, or how parents 
am he$t help their children at lK>me vnth readii^ 
or math. We've even hegm a men's group called 
Brother to Brother that actively involves men in 
the community with male staff at tiie acbml to 
f(^r role modeling activiti^ for the students.'' 
A Pupil Sxipport Team is also in place at Reynolds 
and other ALEM Philadelphia sit^ for students 
who are having difficulty learning because of 
parental abuse, hxmger, or lack of shelter. 

fe^Eofltons lor iBttanfa 

Threu^ the common data collection pro^ss 
maintained in the I^iladciphia and nationwide 
ALEM sites, the model's evaluators are able to 
gauge teadier and studait interactions using 
four instruments: the Student Background and 
Adhievement Questionnaire, the Classroom 
Proc^s^ Ohmrvation Sdiedule, a parent survey, 
and a teadier attitude survey. **We*re trying to 
look at how usiii^ the ALEM affects or is related 
to how stu(tents and teachers intex^ with each 
other and what kinds interactions are taking 
place in the classroom,* explains McLaughlin. 
''So while we^re ^se^ing the d^ree of imple- 
mentation of our model, we're also constantly 
refining and upgrading it We*re looking at how 
tiiis model can be most effidentiy implemented 
in specific situations.'' 
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Through its ongoing evaluative a)miK)nent, 
ALEM hopes to continue documenting the reasons 
for its more than two decades of success educating 
all the diverse students schools twiay are chal- 
len^ to serve, including thc^ considered to he 
difficult to teach and hardest to motivate. &hool 
districts also directly l^nefit from ALEMTs 
systematic process for documenting program 
implementation and outcomes. It provides site-by- 
site synopses of student achievement and atti- 
tudes, staff perceptions, and parent involvement. 
Like the Degree of Implementation assessment 
process, all ALEM assessment instruments are 
designed as springboards that encourage sites to 
follow the cycle of implementation, analysis of 
implementation and program outcomes, program 
refinement, additional study, and ultimately, 
responsive adaptations. 
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What's hot and what's mH in education today? 
It's my belief that many of the eoAy childhood 
education resear^rs and themsts initially 
found the effective practuxs they write about 
in FoUow Through classrooms. In one way or 
am^r, Fdlow Through has contributed much 
of what people now consider to work well in 
early diildhood education. 

— Eugene Ramp, Director, FoUow Through 
Effe^ve Schools Approach,University of 
Kansas-Lawrence 

Grounded in applied behavior analysis, the 
Follow Through Effective Schools Approach (ESA) 
headquartered at fim University of Kansas at 
Lawrence, is the product of more than 20 years 
of research and development in early diildhood 
ediK»tioiL Its philowphy has been implemented 
in more than 150 sdioois and impacted thousands 
of students nationwide. ESA staiv^ to build effec- 
tive schools at the sites it sponsors by emphasizing 
basic academic sk'lls acquisition and masdmum 
academic learning time. The model consists of a 
four-part plan that inrorporates structured class- 
room management, motivation and discipline, 
family and community involvement in student 
learning, and evaluation of student achievement 
into each school site's priorities. 

cifflriaAsB of iie bosks 

When you enter an ESA kindergarten class- 
room, youll see several small groups operating 
simultaneously. You'll be in the midst of lots of 
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activity with animated teachen overmeing 
simultanems reading, math, handwritings 
spelUr^. . . . 

— Vhn Dorsey, ESA Director of Field Services 

To maximiM academic learning time, ESA's 
actors recommend that eadi site have a project 
director, a staff trainer, and a family coordina- 
tor—all (rf wlnmi the spcmsor trains in the work- 
mgs of the model ESA also recommends u stu- 
dent/teacl^r ratio of 15:1 at second and Uiird 
grade and 10:1 at kinctergarten and first grade, 
if funds permit This is ac^mipUshed by using 
trained instructional aid^ in ESA classrooms. 
The daily schedule at ESA sites provides for maxi- 
mum learning time during instructional periods 
supported by back-up activiti^ and staff planning 
time. Small group instruction is encouraged as is 
continual monitoring of student pn^:ress. "^e 
want the cmticulum to t^ kids when they come 
in,*" explains ESA field ^rvic^ director Don 
Dors^. **nien we need to provide useful, plenti- 
ful, and immediate feedback to the teacher about 
how well she's succeedii^ in teaching the child. 
We start ri^t away in kindergarten with individ- 
ually-based, developmentally appropriate inst^u^ 
tion in the core subjects that continue through ail 
four years of the prc^ram.'' 

Although the model do^ not prescribe a partic- 
ular curriculum, implementers on-site are trained 
to create the most favorable environment for 
learning. To reinfon^ that training, the model 
does provide teacher guideline for selecting cur- 
riculum materials. Briefly, the guidelines str^s 
the importance of measm^ble outcomes, frequent 
teacher-student interaction, student correction 
strat^es, and built-in flexibility for students 
who learn at different rates. The guideline par- 
allel ESA's three^p instructional system that 
1) asse^ies what each child knows upon entering 
the classroom; 2) determines which social or aca- 
demic skills a child should be taught; and 3) estab- 
lishes a long-range plan or behavioral target for 
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each student. In all cases, the goal is the same 
for every ESA strategy: Every child should achieve 
at least one year of academic growth for every year 
in schod. 

At the Carman School ESA site in Waukegan, 
Illinois, a phonics primer is initially used in 
reading, but math study is individualized in that 
teachers plan instruction for the student who is 
farthest ahead and work individually with each 
of ^e students in the classroom until they reach 
that point. "For example," explains Carman School 
Follow Through on-site trainer, Gwen Beckwirth, 
"if a teacher finishes her *math with marbles' 
lesson and assigns seat work to reinforce it, she 
might draw a line at a given point on each stu- 
dent's worksheet and instruct the children to raise 
their hands once they reach the line. As each hand 
is raised, the teacher remediates, draws another 
line and repeats the process.*' 

ih^ d^scti¥6fK$s of ^tinie out^ 

Embedded in the day-to-day operation of the ESA 
model is a motivational system that s used to teach 
students useftil academic and social behavior. The 
motivational system stresses and reinforces posi- 
tive behaviors throu^ specific, "descriptive praise" 
and through the use of small, round, colorful tokens 
for the youngest children and daily contracts for 
the second and third graders. After two academic 
periods liberally sprinkled with descriptive praise 
for their work, the children exchange their tokens 
for games, puzzles, and physical activities before 
they switch to another group of academic lessons. 
"The studente don't know how much the games 
will cost," explains Carman School ESA trainer 
Beckwirth, "all they know is that they have to 
work very hard first to pay for having the most 
fun later.'' 

Ramp, Dorsey, and the staff at Carman Schwl 
report that as a result of the motivational system, 
teachers nat .irally interact more fr^uently and 



fx^itively with all the children in the classroom. 
Some even claim the tokens have a rertain magic: 
"When teachera and children have tokens in tiheir 
hands or in their apxt)ns, there's ^mething that says 
"use them,' " observes Dorsey, adding that ESA's 
staff view the tokens as r^procal currency redwm- 
able for student gains. **What we try to do is encour- 
age pMitive behavior. In the early grades, we often 
use tokens to be very specific about what we like 
from the kids academically. When they do well, the 
tokens are a way to let them know,"* he says. As the 
students mature and gain independence, the spon- 
sors fade out the tokens and switch into a point sys- 
tem or to a contract system whereby the child and 
the teacher negotiate days, weeks, or a certain block 
of time for the child to complete his or her work, 

ESA's creators al«) opted to introduce motivation 
and discipline to school sites as two sides of the 
same praise coin. Students who behave disruptively 
in the classroom and impede learning for others 
are asked to leave for a time; they are not verbally 
chastised by the teacher. When the desired behavior 
is once again exhibited by the student, the teacher 
immediately reinforces it with praise. According 
to Ramp, this "time out from positive reinfon^- 
ment," a disciplinary pillar of the ESA model, was 
first honed in Follow Through sites some 25 years 
ago. Clearly ahead of its time, the behavioral 
philosophy is now a mainstay strategy in many 
early childhood classrooms. 



We are constantly adapting and adopting ideas 
from our teachers. Our model really came from 
Qur teachers in that ifs a direct reflection of the 
classroom and school environment, and of the 
people with whom we worked over the years. If 
we ever really stopped changing and adjusting 
and constantly looking for ways to improve what 
we're doing and watching the research literature 
for new and better ideas or methods, I think 
Follow Through would die. 

— Eugene Ramp* ESA Executive Director 
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Staff development from the ESA sponsor's 
vantage point consists of mating on-site with 
teachers, observing in the dassrwm, and (X)nduct- 
ing one-on-one coaching. Of these, the observation 
system is perhaps the most detailed and elaborate. 
Together teachers and staff trainers are shown 
how to observe in the same inservic^ sessions 
so that they can exchai^ information and take 
turns observing one another. Some sites sr^ of- 
fered six staff development days, others as many 
as 10 days, depending upon site needs and funding 
allowances. The staff development training 
days may also be off-site at the University 
of Kansas or elsewhere. 

Perhaps mast important to stafif efficacy, school 
sites that request ESA implementation have to 
be committed to real change and be prepared for 
the inevitable problems that accompany it Ramp 
retains a rule of thumb: Before the ESA mcniel 
may be implemented in any school site, 80 percent 
of the teaching staff must agree that they want the 
program and will work with it for the three-year 
implementation cycle. Over the years, he's docu- 
mented payoffs from such dedication of staff to the 
model, combined with the dedicatioii to staff built 
into the model's philosophy and strategies. At ESA 
sites such as Carman School, staff are typically 
the first tapped for promotion in their Illinois 
system. "We have two program crordinators who 
are now principals elsewhere in the district and 
two principals in the district who were formerly 
teachers at Carman School,'' reports Principal 
Isabel Buckner, ""and the last Follow Through 
director just became the superintendent of schools 
for a nearby school district.** The Carman site may 
also be one of the few that can already boast of a 
former student retmning to begin a career with 
the Follow Through program. The project's secre- 
tary, Sarah Neely, attended Carman School as a 
student from second to sixth grade. After graduat- 
ing from high schi^) Sarah returned to Carman to 
work with her former second grade teacher and 
her principal, Mre. Buckner. 



Of course the emphasis of early childhood 
education is gou^ to have to be on fmrenting. 
Parents today are ofkn younger and less 
mature than they have been ^ they're going to 
have to be trained. Weve got to have the kind of 
involvement that Follow Through fosters so that 
we can get parents into the schod and trained 
to woH^ with their children. 

— Isabel Buckner, Principal, Carman School 

The nature of families has changed across class 
and cultures nationwide. Where there were once 
lai^ numters of parents available to volunteer 
during the day, tidy's proliferation of single-par- 
ent households and double-parent homes in which 
both parents work has changed the face of parent 
involvement as it was envisioned by Follow 
Through 25 years ago. ESA still trains parents for 
50 to 80 hours and employs several parents as 
instructional aides who are technically under the 
supervision of a teacher. But the model's best 
response to the changing range of parent involve- 
ment in the school day may be one of degree, ESA 
has steadily augmented the professionahsm and 
power afforded parents in the classroom by allow- 
ing them the freedom to teach whatever is 
assigned as they see fit. In the ESA program, par- 
ents are trained along almost identical lines with 
teachers, and tj'pically, parents are involved in 
daily meetings among the staff to review each 
child's progress. If funding at a particular site 
allows, a lai^ number of parents rotate through 
the classroom as trained instructional personnel 
The Parent Advisory Council that is Follow 
Through s cross between a PTA and a school lK)ard 
is also active in ESA sites. 

The most noticeable ESA different^, however— 
in light of the single-parent household phenom- 
enon—is in the number of parents who remain at 
the sites as trained professionals long after their 
children enter middle and high school. Such com- 



mitment may well be the indicator of Follow 
Hirou^'s impact on the communiti^ it enters^ 
Many of the parents at the Carman Sdux>l Follow 
Thnm^ site, for instance, have worked wiih Uie 
pn^pram since their own diildren enroUed 15 or 
20 j^arsago. But they ha^ progressed &r b^nd 
volimteer status, and tl^ dont i^cessarily limit 
their involvement to ti^ poUcy and operational 
issx^ of parent-teacher oi^ganizati(m adivity. 
Rather ESA parents with the long^ affiliations 
s^m to see their role as one of providing continu- 
ity to tiie prc^pram and the school community. 
ESA*s Dorsey recalls Norma Matthews' case: 1 
was extremely impressed by her teaching skill 
when I first curved her math class. As we 
talked, I l^imed that this Wauk^an staffer 
started as a parent in Fc^ow Hirou^^ and put 
two of her dai^ters throi^ the prc^ram — 
both of whom later taui^t within the Follow 
Hiroui^ pn^ram themselves.'' 

In turn, Matthews recalls beginning her carwr 
at Cannan as a Follow Hirough parent volunteer 
in the same year her daughter entered the school 
*I toved woridng with the kids," she says, '*Sinoe 
we lived in the projects, I knew mc^ of the diil- 
dren and their families and became the ftrst 
Parent Advisory Comxdl chairperson here. My 
second year Uiey made me parent trainer, and I 
moved up and on from there. Since then, Fve t^n 
a grandmother to two Follow Throu^ students 
and Fn^ still here, a grandmother to the rest of 
my kids in the classroom." 

Although Norma's story inspires, it is not 
unusual at Carman School, where wme teaching 
teams have worked toother at the school for a 
(tecad? or more. Tm amazed at how well many 
parents can take our methods and procedures, 
and mix them together with their own cultux^ 
and i^rsonal characteristics to make them pop, 
if you will,^ mtes Dorsey. It makes it easiw to 
get some of the more commonsendcal but hard- 
to-reinforce student behaviors operating in 
Uje home." 




When i^'s innovators cam^ to Waukegan in 
1969 to implaoo^t their Follow Ttinm^ model, 
tl^y met with almost immediate sooc^. Student 
adiievenient ^ns were dramatic ^loug^ to be 
covered by the tocal pr^ and {Hsu^ts in the city's 
wealth^r communities decsdted they mmted their 
children to acow the benefits this mw iform of 
ins^tiction. Hiese afflict citisens ai^roadied 
ESA ^)ons(gi9 after ^Enanding that the school 
bwtd make available tt^ innovative teaching 
practices d the Follow lliroui^ models even 
though hig^ sodoeotmomic status disqualified 
tteir famili^ from tim Follow Thnmfi^ program 
per se. Tor the neict four j^ars, Wauk^an 
district paid out of its own pocket fc^r us to train 
and implement ti^ pn^ram in the dt/s non-poor 
neii^boriKxxi schools," reports ESA's Ramp, 
ddbunking the *povaiy prt^ram" myths that 
have ^metimes limited Fdlow Ttiroui^'s 
broa^ applications* 

Such enviable sta^ has won ESA consideralde 
r^pect tihrou^umt its years at Carman School and 
at otiber sites. Bamp and Dorsey can remember the 
day ti^ mayor of Wauk^pan interceded m ESA's 
behalf in a funding ^rt And, national trends 
toward dir^ school and busing partnerships 
notwithstanding. Ramp and Dorsey point to the 
long-term impact <rf communities in their Follow 
Hmm^ site im)grams. Since Cannan SclKxd 
serros the subsidize housing in the community 
and thus enrolls the towest sodoeconomic group in 
the dty, or^nizing volunteer efforts and business 
support on behalf of its students is undoubtedly 
challenging. But, if s a diailenge the site's admin- 
istrators have met succe^fully for nearly 25 yeaxB. 
First, Budo^r and her as^xnates found that tak- 
ing the meeting to the pe<^le was mudi more 
effective than having aU parrat meetings at the 
schod. Once the relationship was estabHsl^, 
the Carman Sdiool ^aff helped par^ts see the 
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advantag)^ of meeting on Uie sdiod campu& Hutt 
becan^ an all imp(»lant fmAor wl^n tl^ dty (y^ed 
to tear down rmdi of the subsidize iKmsing near 
the sdiod, fitting a hi£^r porti(m of the cMdren 
to be buss^ to the campus . "Sow people are m 
tumd to ocmiing to our building, v<^ turmiut in 
this ar^ is mudi hi^r wh^n ^ school is a 
piling i^aoe,'' r^Kurta Prii^pal Buckie. 

In additi(m to cmgoing fundraismg ^Qb^ 
maintain a daa^xKmi materials ainl enhai^mmts 
fund, the Canmm School communis raised moi^y 
to sei^ stunts to see a toiuing fiay by preparing 
''pidded ]»g feet dinners, baiiiecue dinners, and . . . 
you name itr recalls BtK^^ser. Om parent who was 
an entertainer in Kenoe^a persuaded her h(m to 
contribute the receipts for a weekend toward tak- 
ing the kids to the play. That's the kind o( support 
Carman Schod has been able to engender in the 
community,*' oondudes Buckner. Adds Etorsey: 
know we're having an impact in that parents and 
CMnmunity leaders know the pn^ram. They 
appreciate its value and are willing to go the extra 
mile for us wl^n needed.'' 

Althou^ Follow Through sites like Carman 
School have made a definite imi^ct on Wauk^an, 
that community continues to change, so the need 
pemsts. like families, over the {mat 26 years the 
nation's communities have diMnt^rated as mdai 
institutions,*' says Dorsey. "And yet I feel that our 
schools and classrooms have remained islands of 
peace, of learning, of calm, and a pl^ where kids 
can COTie and be well-treated and go home feeling 
good about themselves. We've been able to main- 
tain the integrity of the program and the int^rity 
c^'the students who participate." 

Eioiw&m: Pissing iis iesT of i» 

Studio show that ESA students perform at 
greater than expected growth rates relative to com- 
jmriswi groups--and to national tart norms— 
thrmighout their four yeat^ in the program. For 
students there is the £SA anntial adiievement 



testing program. Continuous program assessment 
n^asures perfbnnaxu?e of in^m)^^ dai^nocmi 
n^tiuxb that have to do with the imigr^ (rf* kids 
Ami^ a variety <rf curriculum materiala ESA 
sIbo uses classnmn dbsemttitms to detamine what 
has improved in a stud^t's achievement and how. 
Put dmply, it's an attempt to as^mte tl^ outecmie 
with tl^ ad strata that pxxiduoed it 1^ model 
emi^oys omtinucms program asae^n^t to deter- 
miite if the nHjdel is being pn^riy implemented, 
ESA al^ uses consun^r satisfaction measures 
—usually swr^^ys and qu«rtionnaires— to find (nit 
what parents, teadiers, ^od administrators and 
even students in the cla^room think of the pro- 
gram and its effectiveneK. Conclude Dor^, *1 
think our reliance on data and information to make 
(tedsions, to change (mr own program, and to get in 
there aiul work with pn^ptuns that need help dis- 
tingui^i^ us. So do^ (mr firm commitment to 
bagic educational skills that keep what the (^l(iren 
tak^ firom Head Start and eiq^and on if" 




COGNET: MeiMq the ieanAis network 

Six-year-dd Darin s behavior problems in the 
classroom wor^ned by the day. But instead of 
l(K>king confused when a counselor asked him 
if he knew what was causing his problems, 
Dam replied matter-of-factly^Tes, self 
regulation. The counselor, who was new to 
Darin's school and therefore not familiar with 
COGNEZ asked "Do you really know what 
that means?'' ^Of coun^, Darin smiled. 
^'It means taking control of your thoughts 
and actions, 

— Katherine Greenberg, Founder and Director, 
Cognitive Enrichment Network (COGNET) 
Follow Through Project 

Darin, according to COGNETs creator, demon- 
strated an important first step on the way to 
becoming an independent learner: He identified 
the reason for his behavior in a way that shows he 
understands his role in learning and how to control 
that process. Children in the COGNET program 
don t see school as a place to learn skills required 
for some isolated school task; they see it as a place 
to learn the skills theyll be able to use daily in 
school and the world beyond it. The students relax 
as they discover that success and failure depend 
most on how they think about and perform tasks. 
Learning problems thus become opportunities 
for learning how to learn. Students grow to see 
the classroom as a laboratory where problems are 
supposed to occur— and where they can expect to 
find solutions. 

**Our focus is on information processing, rather 
than information production J" explains Katherine 
Greenberg, the modeFs Founder and Director. 
"COGNET helps children understand their respon- 
sibility for learning. We help them to realize that 
they're not lucky if they "get it" and ui\lucky if they 
don't, and we teach parents and teachera how to 
look at an individual child to see where that child 
is going next— rather than prescribing and setting 
limits on what he or she can do and t^. Essentially, 
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we're raising the expectations of everyone in the 
learning network.'' 

By helping students, teachers, and parents 
to understand how they learn throu^ and from 
one another, the Cc^tive Enrichment Network 
Follow Throu^ Project promises to make the 
most that's educationally possible of interactions 
between children and adults. Greenberg, who also 
teaches as an Associate Professor in the Special 
Education Department of the University of 
Tennessee at Knoxville, uses television viewing 
among children as a popular example of media- 
tion's importance to learning. Much-maligned as 
the worst thing since bubble gum and basal read- 
ers for school-age children, commercial television 
calls for someone to interpret, to help a child syn- 
thesize what it presents. Without that someone to 
help children reconcile these new notions that 
are more often than not teyond their experience, 
the television medium offers imintelligible reality 
at best, and misunderstocni stimuli at worst. 

Through its synthesis-reaching process in the 
classrwms of sch(K)ls in White Pinet Knoxville, 
and Chattanooga, Tennessee; Ronan, Montana's 
Flathead Indian Reservation; Detroit, Michigan; 
Seattle, Washington— and, in an impressive array 
of international schools in Belgium, Holland, and 
Brazil— COGNET trains teachere and administra- 
tors to be that neressary someone, that mediator 
of reality for children. 

Since COGNET classrooms are not stages 
for presenting right answers, what makes 
the COGNET model unique is that it helps 
students to reconcile school learning to their 
real world experience; it teaches children 
how to learn; and it enables children through 
the assistance provided by teachers. The model 
simply helps children to learn in naturally 
occurring ways by connecting new ideas to 
the world they already know. 

— Katherine Greenberg 
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COGNETTs uniqueness are based on the medi- 
ate learning experience (MLE) theory of Israeli 
de\^lopmental psychologist Reuv^ Feuerstein. 
Am)rding to Feu^rstein, MLE occuro when a teadh 
er, parent, or otlier caregiver goes beyond the 
immediate i^eds oi the given Mtuation by focusmg 
the learner's attention on the relationships 
between specific pieces information and tb^ir 
meaning. Continued awareness of this transcen- 
dent relationship between objects, events, and 
thoughts assists the learner in developing a new 
i^eds system for independent learning. When 
mediated leamii^ occurs at a hi^ level of quality 
and quantity, the duld learns how to learn and 
develops the capacity to adapt to new mtuations. 
When a child's mediated learning experience is 
inadequate, the dhild becomes a passive learner 
and displays learning pn^lems that can be severe. 

Although Feuerstein's MLE theory is well 
known internationally, educators are stiU in ^arch 
of step-by-step applications that are tried and 
proven* So it's with good cause that Greenberg 
admits to riding the coattails of the popular 
theoiy. Under a Fulbrigfat Research Fellowship, 
she worked for nine months witii Feuentein to 
develop the COGNBTT model's leaming-experience- 
bai^ criteria* Hoping to produce a workii^ primer 
of the theory for tochers and i^urents, she ccm- 
dens^ Feuerstein's 28 cognitive Actions to 10 
Building Blocks of Thinking that early childhood 
ediurators can easily adapt to build ef!S^ve Uiink- 
ing skills in a classroom of young dbildren. She also 
adapted Feuerstein's i^rameters of MLE for 
COGNETs ei^t Tods of Indepemknt Learning so 
that teachers and even students can see immedi- 
ately what may be causing barriers to learning. 

**Our approach,"" Greenberg reiterate, "Is based 
on building what we call COGNET, or a cc^tive 
enrichment network, in the community. We want 
to establish a network in which parents, teachers, 
and people involved with diildren on a daily basis 
work together to help children become independent 
and producUve learners * 
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Greenberg myt^ tibat Feuerstdn's greats 
cont3riimtik)n to understanding how diildren leiun 
may be his artiailaticm d what diildren ne^ as 
a iH^ereqoisite to inking, "^ucators may talk 
about being ^de to think logically hypothetical- 
ly,"* die adds, *but if 0^ <ton^ get ckwn to tte 
nitty gritty d stodent needs and learning tadis, 
tlie best the/11 be aUe to provide is prac^ that 
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mi^t help some students make a better gmde. 
But iJiose students who don't alr^dy know how to 
Irarn aren't going to improve overall,*' she warns* 



IMS SI wWmfBism 

To help students learn to learn before their 
educational careers are set in stone, C0G>3iET 
offers a pn^ram overlay that's designed to 
enhance any curriculum that exists in a given 
schwL The mode) is also comprehensive in that it 
touches every facet of a student's life. Building 
school and community ownership in the pn^ram 
is therefore essential, Greenberg introduces school 
personnel to the COGNET approach to learning 
in a 30-hour workshop. Educators are trained in 



Tools if«>5>M»4r l£ARf^ 

ftiO Mmwo - Devdoi^ intrinsic OK^ 
kandi^ and ren^nberixsg. 

flmai^thipkigg^xmt how yon are thinking to 
detaiait:^ readirass and q>ei^ 

ftBMO OF COMRSBCI ' Kiumiiig ymi have the aMlity 
to 60; (afiects moth^Qtion to team). 

SBM)EV80RhiM ' Woridng toward becoming 
an you can be. 

GOALHSKSC^ SaUVIOi - Taking initiative in ^^ng, 
seekii^ and r^chingoisjectiv^ oansislaiUy. 

BSMVXX - Conusunicating nnplicit thou^U 
esplidtly. 

on novd« complex, aiKi difiicuH ta^ and kx^ 
how ta 1^ with tiiat chalia^ 

i^iMec» OF $BK»^^ * Knowi!^ ^ yoa diange 
din»^^»mt life and {fining to ^pect, nurtu^ 
bsififlt fttnn that change. 

how to estabhsh a classroom environment where 
process is valued as much as product, where the 
classroom tec^mes **a laboratory for learning" 
rather than a "stage for producing right answers." 
Teachers also learn how to rewgnize inefficient use 



of thelO BuiUiing Blocks of Tlunking and the eight 
Tocds Indef^ndent L^i tiing and mediate their 
efficient use. 

The Building Blocks and the Tools are then 
taught, emphasized, operationalized, and essen- 
tially woven into the fiber of classroom activities 
as students and teachers go throiJ^ daily interac- 
tions and leamii^ opportunities at school. 
Teachers implement four mini-lesson plans each 
day, one for each of four tyi^ of learning acti\ity 
with all fcxnising on the same Building Block or 
Tool Explains Gneenbeiig, **The model's aim is to 
help children go beyond where they are now, so 
we try to teach educators how to reach into what 
Vygotsky calls The Zone of Proximal Development 
— that place where someone needs assistance to 
continue learning. We show teachers how to gauge 
a child's learning ability so that they can look at 
the buds of development, instead of just the fruit.'' 

TEQINET: Tl» am^^ed cnTOCtfa^i 

Although teachers are encouraged to int^ate 
COGNET into a wide variety of instructional activ- 
ities they already use, many prefer to adopt new 
teaching methods such as those used in a compo- 
nent of COGNET called TECHNET. As COGNETs 
computer-learning component, TECHNET involves 
specific, empirically researched, computer-based 
instructional activities. Software is integrated 
into the curriculum to emphasize both cognitive 
and basic skill goals and to assist students in 
operationalizing the Building Blocks and Tools, 

When computers are used by small groups of 
students, a collaborative atmosphere is provided 
that research suggests reduces low-level errors 
and creates support for higher level thinking activ- 
ities. Through a cooperative learning approach, 
opportunities are plentiful for oral explanations 
between peers, dimission of what's being learned, 
personal reinforcement and feedback, as well as 
peer ac<X)untabiUty. Guided by mediators, children 
interact with each oth. to connect events and 
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build and test theories- Frequently, the students 
discuss the need for specific Building Blocks and 
Tools in order to engage in successful coof^rative 
learning and computer activities. Teachers are free 
to select software that blends best with classroom 
goals. They are taught how to adapt software in 
ways that enhance learning and balance drill and 
practice with problem solving activities. CCKjNET 
staff maintain a continuously updated list of free 
and inexpensive software available for teachers in 
a classroom that is a ""latoratory for learning-" 
For example, one TECHNET exercise, "The 
Great Space Race," asks the student to build a 
space ehip with an engine compwed of several dif- 
ferent parts. Once the student puts it together, she 
tests it to see how much time it required to get into 
the air using a number of variables she^s encour- 
aged to ^'play" with. The teacher mediates the 
activity by asking the child to identify which of 
the Building Blocks and learning Tools were used 
to do the exercise- First-grade children immediate- 
ly recognize that they've used approach to task, 
selective attention, working memory, self-regulat^ 
ion, and sharing behavior. They rattle the concepts 
ofT to let the teacher know they're doing their jobs 
thoughtfully, and go indei^ndently on to the next 
TECHNET task- 

The beauty of this program is that it didn't 
change anything I ims teaching. It just made 
me more aware of the needs of the chddren Vm 
responsible for helping, and that's a great tool 
within itself 

— Janice Wilder, COGNET teacher/trainer 

Since mediation has everything to do with how 
material is seen, analyzed, processed, and then 
used, its success in the classrMm is perhaps most 
dependent upon teacher qualities and characterise 
tics. Greenberg, who spent the early part of her 
career teaching inner-city, "disadvantaged'' 
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children in special education classes, insists on 
an initial 30-hour teacher workshop followed up 
with ongoing training and b grassrwts way of 
collecting data. 

Her experience with COGNET taught Greenl^rg 
that winning the support of the teachers is an 
essential firet goal in implementing the model One 
COGNET teacher, who is descriM by the m(xlel 
trainers as a **real success story grew from putting 
down the children in her clai^room out of sheer 
ftiListration at her own inabiHty to reach them, to 
being the star of a COGNET training videotape. 
"When we turned the video camera off,'' recalls 
COGNET parent trainer Janice Wilder, "this 
teacher said, Turn it back on- Tm not finished 
praising the students for showing what good 
learners they are and for working hard at the task-' 
All that teacher needed,"* explains Wilder, Vas a 
handle on what to do when a child isn't doing well 
COGNET gave her that" 

Greenterg and her staff of assessment profes- 
sionals at the University of Tennessee also found 
that, before CCXJNET training, teachers at one 
school site used a potpourri of child-teacher 
interaction methods- But after training, the teach- 
ers* interaction profiles were characterized by simi- 
lar strategies which promote higher-level thinking. 
Rather than short prcxiuct questions dependent on 
short answers and recalled information, the teach- 
ers quickly came to favor process questions 
designed to get the student to think about why and 
how a thing has to done. The untrained teachers 
routinely allowed children to "coopt"" or take over 
another child s opportunity for learning by calling 
out the answer before the target child could respond 
correctly - The trained teachers spent more time 
with kids who give partial or misguided responses, 
and they trained their classes to respect each child's 
need to know how to learn by not blurting out 
answers. The teachers in this school have also 
learned with COGNET that IQ. scores and grades 
don't mean nearly as much to a child's immediate 
and future academic success as well-developed cog- 
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nitive proce^n^. Says Grcenberg, *We*re trying to 
get the teachers to see that once they know how to 
help kids learn to learn, then they to take a 
look at eveiything they're domg. We want to 
empower teachers to see Uiere's a way to teach 
that do^ not make a classroom a stage for produc- 
ing right answers, that classroom activities should 
be developmentally appropriate.'' 

We want the children to understand that learn- 
ing occurs everywhere, and our pc^nt training 
is the best way we knmv to accomplisk this. 
Parents help tremendously when they can show 
children how to process whafs going on around 
them outside of school, especially in the home. 
Parents aim reinforce what teachers are doing 
in the classroom, and a partnership in the net- 
work forms. 

— Katherine Greenberg, COGNET Founder 

COGNET provides 20 hours of parent training 
in the model philosophy and curriculum enhance- 
ment Child care is furnished, very few parents 
drop out of the sessions, and most attend monthly 
support meetings on the suggestion and encour* 
agement of COGNCT sponsors. But the challenge 
of the program is in building trust and enthusi- 
asm, ^ys parent trainer Janet Wilder: "If you 
get a i»rent to believe you when you say, 'Look^ 
this is really going to work with your child/ theyil 
try your 8u^:estion8. And onoe they see how well 
the ideas work, there's no way they're going to 
stop. No way.*" 

C<XJNE?r sponsors agree that the most gratily- 
ing aspect of their parent pn^ram is that parents 
take the training and form ^endships during the 
sessions that flourish outside the sdiooFs reach. 
The plwnomenon, ncrt^ Greenberg, extends the 
mediated learning network well into the communi- 
ties in which diildren live and grow. "Well have a 
Parent Teacher Organmtion meeting,** neports 
Wilder, "^and the children work with their parents 
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to write a pr^ntation that addr^^es the ques- 
tion, flow does a schoolteadter think? 'Hie exer- 
cise thus {Hite parent and diild in a schoolwoi^ 
{mrtnership effort ^t can be replicated at home 
with student homeworii as well as routine activi- 
ties like shopping and woking CCXJNET parents 
report that the training has helped tiiem under- 
stand their own diildren and worft ^ ith them to 
ao^mipUsh school-related as well as home-rebted 
activiti^. In addition, tihey believe it changed their 
understanding of school and ttieir interaction with 
tiheir children. 

iWMmsig nSm MOT 

COGNFT is firmly committed to working with 
Head Start agencies to provide unified and contin- 
uous services for children and their families. The 
White Pine, Tenne^^ee demonstration site staff, 
for example, work closely with tiie Etouglas 
Cherokee Economic Authoritjr^s Head Start 
agency support services staff who serve families 
in their r^on. 

Fortunately, tJie collaboration doesn't end 
there. Although the White Pine COGNET Project 
has its own designated full-time support services 
coordinator, building trust in the Southern Appa- 
lachian mountains near Knoxville tak^ a persis- 
tent nature and a steady implementor who is 
investing for the long haul. ""When a stmnger 
comes into any cx>mmunity of IfiOO people in tiiis 
part of the country, she's di^rved for a year or 
two before the ojmmunity grows to trust her," 
explains Wilder, who is also a Head Start teacher. 
Having lived in the community all of her life, 
Wilder supported CCKINETT Follow Through Social 
Service Coordinator &tty Burcham until the com- 
munity learned to tmst her. With 75 percent of 
White Fine's student body being bussed to schod, 
end well over half living below the poverty line, 
that support prov^ invaluable. Betty Burchum 
has many success cases to report as proof. At the 
same time, Janice Wilder's dual rde as Head 



Start teacher and COGNET parent trainer equip- 
^ her with the credibility she needed to get 
parents actively involved in both preschool and 
schcK)l programs throu^out their children's early 
childhocwl years. Such successful collalK)ratioi!S 
also helped to a)nvince school district officials that 
the best way to stem the dropout rates they have 
^n worsen in recent years was through early 
childhoai interventions like Head Start and 
COGNETs Folbw Through, 

At every COGNET demonstration site, sponsor 
staff assist school staff in building close connections 
with Head Start support service provider and 
teachf*t - Iie'- ?Startstaff are encouraged to attend 
teacliC" 1 u\iL£.ty and implement COGNET in 
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i n »rvery effort is made to facilitate 
-lupous services. 



Tiuoy€^j,r8 ago, I had the chance to work with 
a child whom a psychologist had categorized 
as menially retarded. From August to November, 
I worked with the child using the Building 
Blocks of Thinking. The observing school 
psychologist had determined that, although 
additional testing was called for, from his obser- 
vations, the child was retarded. He didnt inter- 
vene in the case again until a meeting was 
scheduled to place the child in Special 
Education. By then Id noticed a significant 
change in this child*s ability to learn, and asked 
the psychologist to re-test. The second test 
showed the child was not retarded and could 
continue in the mainstreamed program. 

-Janice Wilder, COGNET Trainer 

Like so many Follow Through sponsors, 
COGNET has more than its share of children who 
have made dramatic changes for the better under 
its direction, Brenda s story, as recalled by 
COGNET trainer Janice Wilder, is but another 
telling case- in-point: 



Brenda came from a family that could nei- 
ther read mr write, and the little girl could 
barely speak when she enrolled in schooL She 
communicated with gestures a^ui animalAike 
sounds. I started working with Brenda on 
COGNETs Building Blocks by concentrating 
on the first one — approach to task — because 
younger children n^ to thoroughly under- 
stand that idea first. I refu^ to accept ges- 
tures, and encouraged Brenda to use words, 

Brenda made great pn^ress the first year, 
and we continued stacking onto her knowledge 
during the second year. When Brenda moved 
to public school, I made a follow-up visit. Her 
teacher said Brenda was having a problem 
rememi^ring her birth date, which surprised 
me. I asked the teacher if she offered Brenda 
cues, and she assured me she was. Brenda's 
birthday happens to be in July, that shares the 
same initial sound as the beginning letter of my 
first name, so I recalled that her birthday was 
July 8. The teacher disagreed, telling me the 
child s birthday was listed as July 18, I persist- 
ed, and when Brenda s file was pulled, it bore 
out Brenda and me, 

Brenda knew when her birthday was. She 
had learned, and she wa^ so sure — so confident 
in her learning — that she stuck by her knowl- 
edge even when the teacher continuously dLs- 
ag:eed with her. Had it not been for the 
Building Bleaks of Thinking and the Tools of 
Independent Learning, I might never have 
reached Brenda. They've made me c more 
effective teacher and the students I work with 
much more confident learners. 
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straors MVvidpnMlw'Wi^raciiM 
Appraodc Fostwbig r«s|iect for eodi 

Bank Street College was founded on a l^nd 
of the Hudson River in New Yoric City in 1916. 
Although its physical location has since changed, 
the work of Hds independent educational r^arch 
college has remained— by virtue of its founding 
philosophy— a m^oor port for early childhood 
education theory and practice. The Bank Str^ 
^pn^h, known as the Developmental-Interaction 
Approach, rests on two fundamental principle: that 
educaition must be appropriaie to the child's stage 
of development, and that children learn test by 
interacticm with others and with their environment. 
The tradition here has always been to r^pect each 
child*s potential and to draw on the natural chem- 
istry of teacher, parent, and peer interaction to 
foster each child's latent strengths. By tapping into 
the interests and natural initiative of the learner, 
Bank Streets researchers, teachers, paraprofession- 
als, and administrators concern themselves primar- 
ily witii providing a learning environment rij^ with 
ample and tangible opportunities for the child— as 
an individual— to flourish. 

For example, Bank Street's Developmental- 
Interaction Approach inspired the diildren, j^trents, 
and staff of PS 242 in Brooklyn to build a children's 
heritage museum to preserve the memoiy of 
Weeksville Commimity, a tum-of-the-century free 
African American neighborhood uneartiied during 
the building of a public housing development. Bank 
Street's phil<^phica! approach to education is the 
coraerstone rf one New Haven, Connecticut m^et 
schooFs emphasis on integrated curriculum includ- 
ing math and science. It is also a founding principle 
and instructional strategy that continues to thrive in 
impoverished rural school sites in Tuskeegee, 
Alalmia and Brattleboro, Vermont 

Since Follow Through s inception, the educators 
at Bank Street have studied how poor, urban chil- 



dren become more in^pen^nt in their learning* For 
deea^, Elizabeth GilkesKm and Ridmrd Feldman 
himed cooperative limning strat^^; multi-age 
grouping; individual, ^nall group, and team-taugbt 
instruction; and portfdio osninlation to help adjust 
the cla^SBTOom to ^ich child's stages i^i development 
The Bank Street approach views the clasmxmi as an 
""educaticmal wcKrkroom* that ai^als to all five of a 
child's sensa». instance, watdhing and studying 
the gi^tion, birth, and growth of raUbits or diidcs, 
transforms them from mere cla^ p^ or science pro- 
jects to experimental opportuniti^ f(»r exciting cur- 
riculum. And d^plte ti^ animals' occasional free 
rein among the children. Bank Street clasfflxx)ms are 
not redtH^ to unstructured environments. Rather, 
the animals and plants, the lively discussion, and 
(^her projects for learning become interactive, 
hands-<m, ^ve compcH^nts d a learning process 
that— unlike an educational product or outonne— is 
boundl^. The crux is that the process is (mgoing, 
changing, and elemental. Reading, math, creative 
writing, and arts and crafts are origanized in centers 
for the children's investigation as th^ students learn 
In process*'' According to Bank Street Follow 
Throu^i Director IK chard Feldman, *the focus on 
children— on whether they can take ibe work and 
use it interactively and in&pendently— is still the 
c^re" of Bank Street's woik. 

We are intended in children developing literacy 
in more than language arts. One becomes literate 
through a process of exposure^ practice, and ulti- 
mately use. Being able to ammumcate in any 
language—mathematics, science^ <r life— is the 
indication of literacy. - . . There s a Bank Street 
quality in effectively operating classrooms. It's 
a kind of competence and confidence when the 
kids approach adults, a sense of comfit and 
responsiveness that's the unmistakable mark of 
a child in the proem oflearmng. 

— Ridiard Feldman, Bank Street Follow 
Through Director 
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Two Bank Street emphases are key to the pro- 
ductivity of its Follow Through early educational 
strat^: 1) social studies and 2) interaction com- 
bined with the individual choices that learners of 
all ages and ilks claim for themselves. In the Bank 
Street Follow Through model, children tecome not 
only good citizens of their communities and the 
world, but are literally afforded the encouragement 
and artistic license to continue creating and recre- 
ating themselves and their surroimdings. **SiKrial 
studies,'' notes Feldman, "is a vehicle for integrat- 
ing subjects so that kids can make meaning of the 
world. The fact is that understanding starts from 
studies that are close at hand. The kids walk to 
neighborhood sites, they take trips, and they 
involve themselves in ways that portray the 
community as a classroom" 

Children at Bank Street sites work with mixed 
media in their creations and make use of the entire 
page—te it painted, printed, or multimedia. The 
children are encouraged to map their surround- 
inp, to document the city's streets and waterways. 
Building blocks and tools for building cities are 
also hallmarks of the Bank Street model. By 
sawing, drilling, scaling, and nailing together 
model buildings, homes, shops, restaurants, and 
communities emerge from variously shaj^d and 
sized wooden blwks. The children learn firsthand 
something of the way the world's cities are built, 
how neighborhoods work and neighbors coexist, 
and the importance of every human being to any 
landscape. In the same vein, Bank Street s 
researchers note that the concept of community 
space, so essential to successful community adap- 
tation, is a lesson learned and valued in the class- 
room. "The children know they have to take care of 
the materials and twls, and that each doesn't need 
to have his or her own space in the same way that 
we used to think was necessary for ownership," 
reports Feldman, **There's also always a planning 
process here. It's frequently tied into some social 
studies event or a field trip," he explains, describ- 
ing trips to see how the cobbler built his business 



or how the restaurateur and the retail merchant 
respect each other's needs. The children leam to 
work within and harness the power of expression 
through fr^uent group meetings in which they 
share what they've discovered, and how to speak 
their minds —all of which contributes to their 
development as productive, competent, successful 
human beings. 

First and foremost, however, the emphasis in 
Bank Street Follow Through is on meaning. 
Materials and *'8kills are tools for meaning and are 
learned in the framework of utihty, rather than as 
teacher-assigned, unrelated drill and practice," 
notes Feldman. **We are concerned that children 
get their ideas out. Rote reading and writing mean 
little." Arguing with critics who maintain that 
classroom organization is lost in a setting 
in which the child is his own authority^ Mrs. 
Gilkeson staimchly maintains that centering a 
classroom around a teacher accompanied by a desk 
is a stifling misuse of space for inquisitive young 
children. *We don't have a teacher's desk," Mi's. 
Gilkeson explains. "It takes up too much room bet- 
ter used for children's materials. Our intent in 
having a wealth of materials is not so much for for- 
mal instruction but for experimenting with learn- 
ing how to use materials. Teachers support the 
children as learners by laying these tools out in 
interesting ways, so that the children get used to 
selecting rather than copying ideas or doing what 
the teacher tells them.'' Thus, Follow Through 
children at BanI Street are not only encouraged to 
leam ccwi^ratively, but to be self-selective in their 
learning experiences through use of the materials 
and organization created by the teacher. 

Time on task for its own sake is not a concept 
Bank Street sites employ. The developmental- 
interaction philosophy coincides positively with 
the children's natural development: "We find that 
any student invested in the idea of a task, and 
having some choice in the activity, will remain 
with it for a long period of time," reports Feldman. 
**Our greatest concern is that the external schedule 
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interrupts children's work, diminishii^ the value 
of the work in which they choc^ to ei^[age, Pec^le 
worry that children will ^If-select inappropriate 
tasks. But the habit of sustained inv^tment takes 
place through worii: children eiyoy.'* Even when 
dnldren are interrupted because d^the demands 
of the school schedule, teachers encouw^ chil- 
dren to return to the work by providing time to 
see it through to completion* 

The outcome, as Mrs* Gilk^n explains it, is 
designed to meet individual n^ds throng an edu- 
cational process that fits each diild well: ^There's 
a sense that th^ kids know what they want to 
do, and that they are free to do it They feel secure 
in going firom task to task,'' and they sense the 
fun of learning. Oral language devetopment with 
complementary gains in reading, writing, and 
hi^er order thinking skills are, as one mi^t 
expect, documented contributions of the pn^ram. 

Staff dovdopirnnl: Ways cfwofkk^ 
w^ tsodisfs ctt locBiiin 

When properly implemented, the Bank Street 
Model requires a Follow Through director for each 
site (this can be a principal or administmtor wh . 
is invested in bringing about change), a teadier 
and one teaching assistant per classroom, one staff 
developer per ei^t to 10 classrwms, and a parent 
coordinator. Continued staff development is key to 
the program, as teachers became in-class educa- 
tional researchers and analysts who must not only 
assess their student s individual prepress, but 
diagnose the cause of achievement problems and 
seek solutions. *t)ur most distinctive feature is 
ongoing staff development in the evolutionary 
sense of the participants/ says Feldman. **For 
schools to be exciting for children, they have to be 
exciting for ihe adults who work within them," 
and since creative teaching is a natural offshoot of 
continuing administrative support and profession- 
al stimulation, Bank Street's staff development 
role is both evolutionary and a)nstant *1t is criti- 



cal that tiie person who takas responsibility for 
working with Bank Street Follow Through teach- 
ers and paraprofessionals understands,'' explains 
Feldman, '*tiiat staff developers are advocates for 
the development of the person first* As a conse- 
quence, all Bank Street staff evaluatk>ns are 
designed to encourage instructors to assess and 
evaluate themselves. 

)<q}pQit for {xranii^ 

As the cry for increa^ involvement of parents 
in their children's education echoes from the 
re^arch halls, to the cla^room, to the district 
office and state boards of education, the evolution 
of the parent room as a visible, interactive feature 
of the Bank Street sites offers a distinct involve- 
ment strategy. At Bank Street, the parent room 
becomes an extension of home for parents and 
their children, and ongoing m^liation is also 
offered Helping prof^ionals and peers are at 
hand to help parents deal with their child's devel- 
opment. Parents are thus empowered to care for 
themselves and their children and to ultimately 
make a difference in the world. Thus, the Bank 
Street parent coordinator typically works to 
involve parents tiiroiigh community contact and 
adv(»^ey of the individual parent and the parent 
group. As with mc^ reciproc^ relationships, 
imrents at Bank Street's sites become supportive 
of their children's educational process, because 
Bank Street is more suppcHtive of parenting. 




Hm m tarn Eii^ Etete iMd 

F(dlm Thmugh permitted and encoi^xig&i us 
fbr the first time in the history piMk edwa- 
turn to /ao& at duldren in terms ^ who they are, 
where they came from^ and what they bring from 
htmte. Until the l^k, educators had blamed 
the child fi^ not fitting into the ^^tool sy^m. 
A shoe st<^ is num (ux(mmodating m helping 
us to fU our footwear needs than schools haue 
been in helping to fit the educational nmis of 
our children. You can go into a shoe ^re and 
buy different sizes, different styles, and different 
cdc^ depending on ymr fix^ and your prefer- 
ences. You can buy low heels, stacks fwels, 
rubber soles, whatever. Emyone tries to fmd a 
shoe thai doesn't pinch—that's &)mfortoble. Yet 
schools continue to force children into the way of 
the ^hod. In Follow Through, we are simply 
trying to give the child a good comfortcAle 
educational fit* 

~ AKce S. Paul, Director, Tucson Early 
Education Model 

The Tucson Early Education Model (TEEM) 
at the University of Arizona began in 1%5 as a 
awperative project founded on Uie philosophy that 
formal learning should b^n mth the sU^ngths 
and experiences young children bring to the class- 
room. It was founded by Dr. Marie M. Hughes as a 
cooperative effort with the Tucson Unified School 
District (TUSD) for^^^lug on the intellectual devel- 
opment of Mexiccn American children- This popu- 
lation's lack of success in school was similar to 
that of other minority children, the rural poor, and 
the children of unskilled laborers with subsistence 
inromes. Today, the same characteristics also 
apply to children who are identified as ^'at risk.'* 

TEEM's implementation efforts have been 
equally suc^ssful in schools located in black 
urban areas and an isolated Alaskan village. Since 
becoming one of the first fcXlow Through model 
sponsors in TEEM has trained school staff 
to implement its early education racnJel in divem 
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communiti^ in 17 states. Acccn-ding to TEEM 
director and Univeimty of Arizona Question 
professor. Dr. Alke Faul^ four tong^ran^^ goals 
for T£XM ixifibw^km i^re set in 
Hu^b^ that remain rsiM: developuog lax^^uage 
omipetenoe, acacfemic and SK)dal skiUa, a motiva- 
tional ba^, and an intelleclaal base in Follow 
Throu^ students. T!^ foals enhance adhieve- 
ment, strengtiien self-^teem, and ^pport ibe 
leamix^ process sufBdentiy to previ^t sdiools 
from ''piiKlung^ those childmi whose life experi- 
ences are not factored into th^ conventiimal sdbool 
culture. In each TEEM site, work toward the goals 
has been custom*fitted to the children, their par- 
ents, teadiers, and the culture-ridi ccmmiunities. 

As Dr. Paul explains, ^Children have to have a 
strong language base to be able to fuiu^ion lin- 
guisti<^y in their own culture and in the laiger 
society. They need to develop blinking and leam- 
ing-to-leam skills to foe able to make decisions, to 
make plans, and to make choice. To succeed, chil- 
dren have to want to achieve, to haw a sense of I 
can-ness, in addition to the 3Kb and the ability to 
get along with people. With TEEM, we believe 
that every child has a right to that experience." 

Named after Thamar Richey, a 1920s teacher 
and founder of the first Yaqui Indian school in 
Pascua Village, Arizona, Richey School has grown 
with TEEM language experience otrat^es sini^ 
tlie inception of Follow Through. 49 percent of the 
school's students are Yaqui, a refugee tribe from 
Mexico who ^ined Native American tribal status 
only 16 years ago. Thanks to TEEM research, tibe 
^hool understands that Native American Indian 
a)mmumties want their children to learn 
English-4)ut not at the expense of l<«dng their 
own language. Multicultural and multilingual 
education at the school has become firmly 
entrenched and is continually evolving as a result 
of tiiat awareness. At a recent student pow wow 



parents, teachers, and community leaders 
watched appreciatively as the children danced 
in celebration i ^ their cultural legacy, ^e use 
culture as a basis for transition into the larger 
society," explains Dr. Paul. 

Richey's founder began the school with a single 
room, far from enough funding, and an unfailing 
sense of commitment. Today, the school's teach- 
ers—who are trained in TEEiTs unique staff 
development and instructional process— keep the 
school centered on the children, championing their 
diversity and renewing professional commitments 
to school and community. But the tenure of these 
educational professionals is perhaps most distinc- 
tive. Several of Richey's teachers and administra- 
tors have practiced TEEM strategies for more 
than a decade. Eva Martinez, the moders Follow 
Throu^ coordinator at Richey, who attended the 
sch(K)l as a child, has worked in various Follow 
Through positions there for ovc 20 years, Says 
Paul, "The longevity of our Follow Through teach- 
ers and staff is impressive. They are committed to 
making a difference for their students and the 
Richey commimity.^ 

Ak)okat1EEMtn<»jlkMi 

Several women cut letters from felt cloth 
and paste them to velcro for classroom use in a 
Scrabble-like game played with gloves. A baby 
rests, smiling, in her car seat as the women visit 
in Spanish, and a couple of Yaqui aides gather 
resource materials from a busy parent room before 
returning to their multicultural classrooms. 

Five Tohono O'odham second graders explore 
math concepts with manipulatives for half an 
hour. They "invent" measurement and abstract 
abo and abba patterns. Their language interaction 
includes discussions of labels, abbreviations, and 
"commodities." Some children are in a writing cen- 
ter composing their own paragraphs entitled 
*What I Like About Indians.*" Pairs of children 
come and go in accordance with set time periods 



on a computer, The environment of the classroom 
is rich with children's contributions as well as 
labels for numbers, and the days of the wwk, 
written in both English and Tohono O'odham. 

An aging brick schoolhouse, nestled in the 
Ifentucky coal mountains, is rejuvenated by the 
community's interest in its children's education. 
Teachers are refreshingly receptive to new ideas, 
while children eagerly talk and share their writ- 
ing, science projects, and endearing hospitality 
with visitora. 

The^ three scenes are TEEM in action. Under 
the models sjwnsorship grant from the National 
Follow Through Program, four demonstration 
school sites in Arizona and Kentucky extend 
TEEM's vision daily, TEEM trains teachers to use 
four **pr(K^ variables'" or practices in working 
with children. The effect of these variables on 
the children's learning process, the teachers find, 
provides invalixable data on what kinds of indi- 
vidualized activities and encouragement each 
child needs to reach his or her potential. 

First and perhaps foremost, teachers are 
trained to individualize instruction. Individuali- 
zation takes each child's developmental level 
into account and offers ample time for one-on-one 
teacher-child interaction. Second, the teacher is 
trained in modeling behavior that makes the 
most of young children's natural tendency to imi- 
tate- Positive reinforcement (such as verbal 
praise, attention and the like) informs children of 
all ages and developmental levels that engaging 
in the learning process and acquiring skills are 
naturally rewarding. Says Dr. Paul, ''Childrep 
need to know that you care, that you notice 
they're making an effort, and that every saiall 
step counts." Third, generalization of curriculum 
across subject lines confirms a child's notion that 
all knowledge is relative, interactive, and excit- 
ing. And finally, teachers orchestrate the chil' 
dren's acquisition of TEEM goals— language, 
thinking, motivation and academic/social skills- 
through student experience plans. 
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Ro(Hn and time arrangen^ts are to the 
eflfiK*iveiiess of the pnxess variables, and proper 
implantation of the TEEM nn^del t^uir^ low 
teacher-student rati<^ diildren wc»rking in small 
groups, and stimulating interest centals. But, 
because tb^ I»ioferai(Hial resp(mse to dbild^CBitered 
edtM^atumal pn)oes8^ is so dosely interwoven in 
tl» TEEM Follow Through approMh, diildren 
who are firmly gnnmded in the process unavoid- 
ably infiueiKe their teachers. *^Tbe diildren move 
forward,* escplains Dr. Paul. **We've seen children 
who graduate fi^om Follow Hmm^ classrooms 
and teadi the TEEM way to their f<Hir&-grade 
tead^rs. Tbsa the teadier tries it, finds it succ^s- 
M, and sometimes moves into using it The child 
has led and everyone is better for it.*" 

a oofsnmrtjf's notf ponforfk^ dioRge ogsnti 

fai addition to the Site Director and Training 
Coordinator required under TEEM sponrorship, 
a Home-School Liaison is essential for suecessinl 
implementation of the TEEM open education 
approach. TEEM integrates community and 



family members who work with and within 
the M^iool to help children grow personally, 
acaikmieally, and socially. Parents may volun- 
teer in tb^ cU£»room, work in the parent room 
preparii^ materials for the teaci^rs and children, 
become ^ve members oi site Parent Ad vis(»y 
Committer and/or join other service groups in 
the community. 

Parent i^wer in education for the past two 
decade has also increasingly meant that parents 
must find, provide, and maintain a legislative 
voice on behalf of tiieir diildren. Dr. Paul reports 
that Follow Throu^ has help^ ti^ parents in 
TEEM sites to bwome more aware of their voting 
power. "They U n they can make a change by 
banding t<^ther and having a common cause,"" 
she says* ^As a Follow Through spcmsor, weVe 
helped jmrents become vocal about what should 
happen to tiieir children. Parents become part of 
the ^^hool and js^ they maintain that bond until 
the fourth grade. By then, we*ve interpreted the 
immunity for the school and the school for the 
community, and parents want to continue to be 
involved because they've formed a strong partner- 
ship that*8 mutually benefirial.** 




11m WifUiil^ RoMFdi hftft^ SdMoi 
ffludlvflBHS Frfw Ttuw^ MmMs 

The gnmprmtoMng about are the working 
pcxr who simply can't afford the child cone 
and hmlth services that tf^ need to make it 
If you Qusdfe us who we are, we are all middle class 
to the administraU^ at the Aid for Dependent 
Children offi^ or 0ie ooerwmiiedjob counselor 
at the end of the unemployment line. We always 
fed that <mr current situation is temporary, even 
though we may 6e here for a generation more. 
We cling to our middk-classness because we 
aren't ready to admit that the peoide served in 
Head Start and Follow Through programs are 
more and more ofien lif^ ourselves. 

— Edward Hansbeny, School Effectiven^ 
Model Follow Through Director and 
Comp^isatory Education Pit^rams 
Coordinator, Flint, Michigan 

In the 1980s perhaps more than any other 
decade, much of tte American middle class slid 
slowly into the lower class. Hieir ie<»nt arrival 
there can be documented no more easily than in 
midwestera *.lue collar and steel towns like Flint, 
Michigan. Head Start and early child care pro^ 
grams grow in size in Flint despite tl^ ea)nomic 
downturn that has created islands of poverty in 
suburban communities and inner cities alike. To 
be efiFective in such a city, an early childhood pro- 
gram must m^t the n^s of the entire family— 
indeed the entire community. The Follow Through 
Pn^m in Flint has long had jnst such a p(^itive 
impact on the Manley Elementary Sdiool commxmi'- 
ty, and the Washington Re^?arch Institute ^hool 
Effectiveness Model— sponsor for the Flint Follow 
Throu^ Program— rontinues to ojntrifaute much 
to Manle/s sucx^ess. 

The Washington Res^rch Institute (WM) devel- 
oped the School Effectiveness Model (SEM) using 



wi standards whidi serve as tibe foundation for the 
educational appn»u±i: 

1) resean^-based dassroom practice that enhance 
achievement of diildren at risk d sdisxA fiuiure ; 

2) parental participation and involvement in their 
children's edi^tion throu^ hmne-sdiool 
pn^ram oo<»iiina^; 

3) provi^on crfcompreh^iave ewrvkas to low- 
iiKxmie ^wbnts and ^ir £euniliw; 

4) coordination l^tween Head Start and primary 
grad^ pn^ram and services; 

5) comdination with pn^prams serving students at 
risk (riT sdiool feilure, including children with 
Umited^En^ish proficiency, children with disabil- 
iti^, and dhildren who qualify for remedial 
services under Chapter 1 ; and 

6) model education procedures that can be dissemi- 
nated to c^ber sduiols. 

In 1988, tiie WRI School Effectiveness Model 
received fimdii^ for three years to »rve as a Follow 
Throi#i Project Sponsor, and in 199 1 , the prqject 
received new funding for another five-year period. 
The WRI School Effectiveness Model serves as spon- 
sor to Follow Hiroi:^ demonstration sitas in Flint, 
Michigan; Las Vegas, New Mexico; and Worcester, 
Massadnisetts. R>th the Flint and Las Vegas ates 
have long been involved as Follow Through demon- 
stration proj^- Both were reviewed and approved 
by the Joint Dissemination Beview Panel ( JDRP), 
which documented Uiat they exhibited exemplary 
performance in woridng with low-mctmie children in 
the primary grad^. Tlie Worcester, Massadnisetts 
site also conducted a successful program for low- 
income children prior to being fiinded as an SEM 
Follow Throu^ demonstration site. 

ibseodhbcsd cbssnom pf^^ 

The overall education pn^ram in the SEM 
is derived di3pectly fiiom r^earch on Teacher 
j^havior, T^ching Functions, Academic Learning 
Time, and I^r Mediated Learning. TUb r^»earch 
ba^ posits that Academic Learning Time—the 




anKHint of time studente spend engaged in tasks 
they can perform at hi^ succ^ rates— f^emilts in 
ima^eased stucbnt achievement Teadi^ can alter 
U» quality leanun^ time thnni^ interactive 
instructiim using demonstrations, modeling, shap- 
ing, rtructurir^ and direction of assignments, pe^ 
}»:actice, and appropriate (»>rrecti<ms. According to 
WRTs rdlow Throui^ Pngect Director Gary 
Jdmsoo, wdil-trairod staff wiiK) not only are famil- 
iar with the model's prindples, but also are con- 
vinced that the School Effecti^ness Mo(kl teadh 
ing strategies will better stu^nt achievement, are 
key to th^ moiters successful implementati(m. 

"^e have a < *acher training omiponent that 
focu^ on developing a teacher's abUity to instruct 
Uuxr:^ careful presentation of the subject ma^ 
ter,' explains Johnson. "The teadiers are toitdned 
to frequentiy monitor student performance so that 
a masteiy testing kind d cycle is continuously at 
wozk.*" In the academic subrjects tiiat cyde builds a 
sOTt (rf^teach/test/teach/test^ rfy^hm throu^ut 
each small group lesson time of 30 to 45 minutes. 
Xhir goal is to change the traditi(mal student-to^ 
teadier interactive pattern <^ 85 percent listening 
time on the part of the student, to oi^ of close 
teacher-^dent interaction,'' notw Johnmn. 

Such active teaching provides ample oppor- 
tunities for students to {mrticiimte, respimd, and 
experience success. Teachers are trained to offer 
feedback on student success in les^ns, and correc- 
tion procedures are also part of t^udier training. 
Teachers learn to continually gauge eadi student's 
pn^ress and respond to individual needs based 
on those ongoing assessments. "What we really 
want," explains Johnson, "is to get teachers to 
attend to what students are doing so timt all stu- 
dents have an opportunity to learn, and the teach- 
er can check for mastery of tiie subject matter."" 

Teachers using the School Effectivenes® Model 
receive support firom a local teadi^r superviwr 
who monitors, coaches, aiul models teadier perfor- 
mance in the classroom. A teacher supervisor for 
every 350 to 4<X) students is r^mmended in 



every Sdkool ESecH^mma Model site. Because 
the siq[)ervisor^s fiu»:tikm is as a tedmical asris- 
tant and su|^iart person fen* tei»^iers dmigsd with 
imi^ementii^ tl^ iiK>del, ti^ supervisor is initially 
traii^ Iqr WW staff. *The i^ is thaat the supei^ 
visor is availaUe all day--every day— loping 
teadiers to attend to every student's leamix^,'' 
adds Jdmson. "A sponsor representative comes 
in a certain number of da^ eadi year and works 
in tte dasfiaromns, directiy with teadiers, ai^ 
with tl^ supervisor. VTith the Sdiool Effectiveness. 
Mo^l, instin^onal demgn oomes first, and in- 
structional daUv&ry second, as critical cmnponents 
of tlw model . Tlie two are reinforced by carefiil 
monitoring of student performance with thie 
understaxKhng vhat all students can learn if 
tiiey are taught careftiUy.'' 

Dire<^ Instn^on became recognized in the 
197(fe and 19^ as one of tiie most effective ways 
to educate tow-income young children, and it is 
one practice cleariy i^ntifi^ by the Effective 
Sdiools researdi. *We looked at the school effec- 
tiveness literature and eveiy early childhood 
education model that's based on those premises, 
and their core is dir^ instruction,'' explains 
Johnson. "We look^ for (tefinite academic pro^ 
grams, increasing amounts of instructional time, 
and making provisicms for students to engage 
in m^mingful, relevant activities," he adds. 
Jdmson further maintains that the swds of 
Effective Schools research lay in Direct 
Instruction tiieory and that some classrooms 
ob^rved during the earliest Effective Schwls 
researdi were in fact Direct Instruction Follow 
Hirou^ classrooms. 

What is nwel about current studies of effective 
teaching is that they have provided a research 
base thai comes from experimenis conducted in 
classrooms with r^ular teachers teaching regu- 
lar subject matter. The results have consi^ntly 
shown that when teachers teach more syst€mati\ 
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ca^, student achievement improi'es-^requently 
with gains in students' attitudes toward them- 
selves and school. 

— Barak Rosenshine, Synthesis of Research 
on Explicit Teaching 

The School Effectiveness Model focuses on 
fostering developmentally appropriate literacy 
skills and (Mmpetencies in classrooms serving 
students at risk of school failure. The model 
includes four essential components: instructional 
material and teacher behaviors; authentic literacy 
experiences; peer-mediated instruction; and 
pivgress monitoring. 



Since Head Start and Chapter 1 programs 
coexist at schcwls like Manley Elementary in 
Flint, ihe Follow Through teachers have natm^y 
spread the School Eflfectiveness Follow Through 
instructional delivery system tbxm^out the 
school and across programs. "We started the 
coordination effort really before the federal gov- 
ernment advi^ us to,** explains Flint coordinator 
Edward Hansbeny . **We kept telling teachers 
we can't k^p working in isolation without know- 
ing what^s going on in the other programs. We 
want to keep raising our expectations so that we 
can keep teaching to more than minimal perfor- 
mance standards,'' 



To promote high levels of achievement and posi- 
tive affective outcomes, the SEM employs carefully 
designed instructional materials published by SRA 
(Science Research Associates) that encourage 
active teaching and academic engagement. The 
instructional program specifies teaching routines, 
ordering of teaching examples and review items, 
correction procedures tied to specific error cate- 
gories, and transition procedures l^tween learning 
to read and reading to learn. The SEM is designed 
to expand the range of reading activities across the 
four grade levels from The first two levels, 
which represent a phonics-based approach, focus 
on learning to read. The next two levels shift 
emphasis to reading to learn, with special atten- 
tion to reading and understanding content area 
material such as science and social studies. 

*The way it works,** explains Johnson, "is 
that the students learn background information 
through reading bona fide science and social 
studies passages. Then they read selections that 
have plot, theme, character, and humor woven 
into the science context. It's a unique aspect of the 
curriculum that sets us apart from other reading 
programs that dip into science here and drop a 
little social studies there,"* 



Althou^ it is possible to analyze literacy into 
a network of component skills, literacy activities 
in the natural environment are ftinctional and 
purposeful Too often schcK)ls decontextuaiize 
literacy (by means of workbooks and skill sheets) 
to such an extent that students lose sight of the 
function of reading and writing activities. The 
SEM attempts to overcome this problem by 
employing authentic literacy experiences for 
home and school. The SEM home reading pro- 
gram and novel study units are two illustrations 
of authentic literacy experiences. In the home 
reading program, students read trade books 
independently or with the help of their parents. 
Teachere monitor these daily home reading 
assignments through a home-school reporting 
mechanism that is coordinated with parents. In 
the novel studies component, teachers lead their 
classes in the reading of entire novels, emphasiz- 
ing concepts of story grammar, vMabulary devel- 
opment, and literature appreciation. In addition, 
classroom writing activities are integrated with 
reading assignments and constructed to provide 
students with meaningful writing experiences 
such as writing a new ending for a short story or 
writing to the author of a bcK>k. 
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The SEM employg Cla&swide Peer Tutoring 
(CWPT) procedures developed by Greenwood, 
Dequardi, and Hall This structured peer tutoring 
approach has been shown effective in producing 
long-term achievement benefits for low-income 
children in the areas of reading and spelling. In 
addition to CWPT, the SEM encourages teachers 
to employ peer practice approaches, including 
partner reading and cooperative learning. 

In the SEM, teachers monitor students* 
progress using a number of quantitative (fluency 
checks, mastery tests, criterion-referenced tnea- 
sures) and qualitative (writing samples, daily 
work samples, and observations) indices. Through 
regular monitoring of students' work and achieve- 
ment levels, SEM teachers obtain information 
that helps them schedule reteaching and review, 
or sj^alized instruction for struggling students. 

In addition to the formative evaluation that 
involves regular monitoring of student work, 
summative evaluation at SEM sites includes stan- 
dardized achievement test batteries to measure 
student performance. "If we ran get students— 
disadvantaged students—up to the national norm 
as measured through accepted standardized tests 
by the end of the third grade, then we've reached 
the model's goal " explains Johnson, "The premise 
is that from then on, the students have a chance of 
continued success in the ftiture because theyVe 
caught up.** 

Since both ongoing and annual tests are used 
by the model to meet its primary goal of bettering 
student achievement, the greatest success stories 
in School Effectiveness have to do with dramati- 
cally improved student scores on academic achieve- 
ment tests. "We had a site in Tacoma, Washington 
that went from 21st to third in their district " 
recalls Johnson. **The principal attributes that to 
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what they ve done with the &:h(K>l Effectiveness 
Model." Flint's achievement gains are similarly 
impressive. Dropout rates are lower, high school 
graduations are higher, and the number of stu- 
dents who apply to college has (insistently out- 
paced the control group of peere throughout 
Follow Through s tenure in Flint^s schools. 

Follow Through here is very community orient- 
ed. Half of our community works in the xhod, 
and mc^t of the people who work here attended 
school here. Most of the people in this Follow 
Through site have been here all their lives. 

— Arzetta Johnson, Teacher Supervisor, 
SEM Follow Through Program, Flint 

"As the auto industry goes, so goes Flint** is an 
adage that has become painfiilly true for the city's 
residents and school-age children in particular 
The Manley Elementary School facility is in use 
12 or more hours a day to accommodate the vari- 
ous after-school pn^rams for students, parents, 
teachers, and community organizations. Rosa 
Hawkins coordinates the activities of the SEM 
Parent Involve ment Program. She conducts spe- 
cific outreach in the community bj organizing 
8tanding-room'K)niy parent classes. The classes 
are designed to train parents in SEM teaching 
techniques. Parent training manuals developed 
by the model sponsors teach parents how to assist 
in their children's instruction in the classroom 
and at home. 

Some parents have become Follow Through 
paraprofessionals and then gone on to work for 
the auto industry in administrative <ir»d manage- 
rial capacities, recalls Follow Through coordinator 
Edward Hansberry, but the commitment of the 
community's parents extends well beyond their 
livelihood options. When Flint conducted its asm 
longitudinal study of gains made by graduates 
through the 11th grade, the biggest gain they 
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could (tocument wa^ in parent involveiDent They 
found that more pamits (rfFoUow Hirougfa stu- 
dents were still involved wiUi tl^ir children in 
hii^i school than were iwients of omtrol group 
diUdren who werent in the prc^^ram. ^'Ri^t now 
some former Follow Through parents are active in 
the Chapter 1 group,^ adds Parent Coordinator 
Hawkins. They say Well, my kids are grown, Init 
we can't take your expertise hcwne and eit down.' * 

A secretary at Manley Elementary helps with 
health and dental appointments and services to 
the children's families in the abseme of funding 
for additional Follow Through staff. **She takes 
the children to the dentist," reports SEM Project 
Director Gary Johnson, ^'she arraiiges the medical 
services; and she keej^ all the health records, 
even thou^ ^e is called 'secretary/ 

Hansberry wonders if even such committed 
staff will be able to effectively handle the complex- 
ities that lie ahead wiUi the influx of the scores of 
cocaine babies in overburdened communities like 
Flint. Tve sent three compensatory staffers to a 



omferaice cm ooc^e l^i^ in 1^ sdboc^^*" he 
reporte. ""I dcm't know if we've understated ti^ 
pnd>lem or if iro're igiK)ring it, Imt ti^ balHes 
are entering our d^»txms8 lii^t now aiKi we 
have to be prepare to edurate thent'' 

Folbw l%rough funding also makes it possible 
for local prq^cts to hire parraits as paraprctf^^sion* 
als who asdst teadi^rs in dassromns* This fond- 
ing is not sufficient, however, to pnm<te addition- 
al iiu^entives, sudi as opportuniti^ to earn credits 
towai^ coU^ d^rees, which mi|^ have sig- 
nifiamt impi^ on parents* liv^. Nevertli^less, 
Johnson and the Flint Follow Through staff 
take the pmitive view: 1 was talking with Mrs. 
Hawkins, the parent coordinator, and I was feel- 
ing down al^ut what had b^n as comfMuied to 
what is still po^We for Follow Through parents* 
pensonal develo|Mnent,* recalls Johnson. "She 
said, 1 Just know what would happen without 
this prc^ram. What we have now may not be 
exactly what ymt*d like, but I know what it would 
be like without iV "* 




Creative CwrioilDRi h^rw Tbn^ MmM 

proiBOtes active lea^ 

^KmKffl MtMi^ to nurture d^lren 

We build an environment that wys to children, 
'TTiiB is a place designed for you. It's warm, com- 
fbrtable, and secure. The shelves are lew, so you 
can €h(H>^ what you want, reach whr.t you need, 
and return it when you're finished, '^ihere are 
mary different kinds of materials und interesting 
objects that reflect your fomUy and your world. 
This i^ a place where you can yourself It's a 
place where you can play, discover, explore, and 
above all, its a place you can trusts 

" Diane Trister Dod^, Author and 
President, Teaching Strategies, Inc. 

From the time they are bom, children learn from 
the world around them by constantly interacting 
with people, materials, and their environment. For 
decades, education researchers have claimed that 
the mere stimulating and supportive the environ- 
ment, the richer and more complete is a child's 
learning. National Follow Through's newest addi- 
tion—The Creative Curriculum model— builds on 
these research findings using the classroom and 
outdoor environments as the focus for curriculum 
planning. The mwiers environmental approach 
supports the teacher's creativity through a frame- 
work that structures the child*s daily program. 
That framework is flexible enough for teachers 
to teach in their own spontaneous, unique styles. 

Now implemented in Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
Creative Curriculum Follow Through Model shows 
teachers how a well-organized and rich environ- 
ment can promote creativity in children by develop- 
ing their confidence, curiosity, independence, and 
social competence. The model emphasizes the 
important* of designing a developmentally appro- 
priate learning place to challenge children while 
allowing them to learn at their own pace. The 
model's creator, Diane Trister Dodge, resident of 
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Washington, D.C.-base^.i Teaching Strategies, Inc., 
believes that Tiuriculum should be based on a 
knowledge of how children learn best.'' She applies 
Jean Piaget's theories alx>ut how children learn to 
think, Erik Erikson's stagefi of sodo-emotional 
development, and her own extensive experience 
working with teachers to show how well-organized 
and rich environments can support teachers' goals 
for diildren. 

"Vvhat's unique about dfie Creative Curriculum 
is that it's practical and easy to underatand," says 
Dodge, "It explains how teadiere can cr^to an 
environment that supports pc^itive behavior and 
learning. This isn't a curriculum that existed in 
theory before it was practiced in the classroom. 
The Creative Curriculum describe what materials 
to include in each interest area and why. It 
explains what children learn in each area by 
illustrating what's really happening in the art 
area, for example what it is that the children are 
gaining firom playing with sand and water or 
manipulatives. And it offers teachers ideas about 
what tht^ can say and do to facilitate children's 
learning. It suggests sample wonis to use and 
questions to ask, so that teachers have something 
very specific and conaete to go on as they interact 
with children, and it helps teachers to communi- 
cate what they are doing— and why — ^to parents " 

Using tlw envbwmi^ Gs setting 

By working extensively with teachers, Dodge 
discovered that she spent much of her time 
helping them to see how their arrangement of 
furniture and materials contributed to children's 
behavior problems. In many classrooms, the 
physical environment worked against teachers' 
goals for children. Careful reorganization of the 
classroom, based on the principles of the Creative 
Curriculuoj, led to positive changes in children's 
tehavior. Tlwm arrangement proved to an 
effective strategy for classroom management,** 
explains Dodge. ''Children were better able to 
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make <ixoke^ stay involved in their work and to 
WK*: (»operatively witii (rtters. Wlm materials 
ai^ well OTganized on shelves, with labels to ^kw 
that everytJiing has a place in tte dasswm, 
diildren tend to be more respectful of the 
resouxtes and more willing and able to keep them 
in order,** she r«alls. 

Od^ the classroom environment is srt up to 
support child-initiated activities, the Creative 
Curriculum helj^ teachers Itxk at the learning 
potential in each area rfthe classroom as well 
as the outdoors- The Creative Curriculum model 
divides the classroom into several inters areas 
offering different opportimities for learning, Tliese 
areas may include blocks, art, a library and writ- 
ing center, dramatic play, cooking, computers, and 
others. By stressing interest areas rather than 
skills, and shoving how and what children can 
learn in each area, the Curriculum encourages 
teachers to focus their planning on the environ- 
ment where learning takes place. 

Children's natural love of play as a mode of 
investi^tion and discovery is also at the theoreti- 
cal foundation of the Creative Curriculum Model. 
The model works to ensure that children can 
explore and create in a weli-oi^ganized and rich 
environn^nt Such play is more meaningful and 
becomes a vehicle for nurtured enthusiastic life- 
time learners. When children balance one large 
block atop another while building in the block 
area, for example, they develop muscle coordina- 
tion. When ihey participate in pretend play in the 
dramatic play area, they build their abstract 
thinking skills and learn to understand and deal 
with familiar iife experiences. When children use a 
new computer program and r^pond to its 
prompts, ibey learn to follow directions, apply 
what they know to new situations, and gain an 
understanding of cause and effect And virtually 
all aspects of play throu^ make believe build 
important attract or hi^r-oitier thinking dulls. 
In short* play— as defined and illustrated in the 
curriciiltmi— gives teachers a fraraewoik for 
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dteerving and asswsing children's work. 

Since diildren are motivate by contrat that 
is meaningful to tibem, tite Creative Ciurriculum 
encourag!^ teadi^ to use a thematk; aiq^roadi as 
a way rf(Mrganizu« children's learning. Selections 
of themes are bas^ on the mterests (^teadiers 
ami children, and on the specific enrironment 
where diildren live, Tlie interest ar^ <rftl^ 
dassroom b^me tl^ labcrotory for diildren's 
learning about the theme. For example, a class- 
room in a fishing village in Ala^ might have 
a HKdang boat with pro|^ for catdiing halibut in 
the iwnatic play area and reainstructions of the 
harbor and docks built by children in the block 
area. In a large urban school, diildren may study 
Uieir neighborfwod by recreating buildings in 
the blodk area and writing stories based on inter- 
views tl^y conduct with storekeepers. A thematic 
approach allows children to think, question, solve 
pr^lems, and work collaboratively as they explore 
content that is interesting to them. It also provides 
a meth(rf of teaching skills and subject matter 
inanint^^^tedway. 

When teachers know how to use interest areas 
as settings for inv^gation, construction, and 
dramatisation, they help children develop socially 
(by invdving them in trusting and cooperative rela- 
tionskipsK emotionally (by nurturing pride, self- 
esteem, and mlf<(mtrd), actively (by allowing 
children to try out their mvn ideas, observe what 
happens, raise more questions, and express their 
feelings and understandings), aiid physically (by 
helping children develop gross and fine mu^ 
coordination and use all their ^nses in leamir^. 

Teachers new to this approach are often con- 
cerned about whether children really will acquire 
the skills and understandings they need. In fact, 
children can develop skills and grasp concepts 
more readily in an environmentally based curricu- 
lum. The reason is tri-fold: First, different learning 
styles of individual children can be readily accom- 
modated in a clashfoom that has interest areas 
that offer different types of learning experiences. 
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Second, U^achers can work with children individu- 
ally and in small groups without distraction while 
other children engage in independent learning 
experiences. And third, when teachers carefully 
plan opportiinities for children to work in interest 
areas, they have time to step back and observe 
children's progress. 

**What's new in the Creative Curriculum is that 
we now have an exceptionally strong approach to 
building a rich learning environment and helping 
children to use it well,'' Dodge conclude^^. "We can 
articulate what a good early childhood classroom 
^ooks like and how teachers can provide the kind 
of support for everv child to succeed," 

hm^i^ parent ami amununHy 

Too often schools have separated children from 
their families and made them put aside who 
they really are. Children have been encouraged 
to all but abandon their culture and the things 
that are important to their families in order to 
fit into the culture of the schooL What Head 
Start and Follow Through have valued since 
their inception is the importance of including 
children's families in all aspects of the program. 
Rather than making children feel like they have 
to give up what is of most value to them, ive 
believe that good early childhood programs are 
built on a respect for cultural diversity. 

— Diane Tnster Dodge 

Establishing and preserving a partnership 
between school stafTand pan-»nts is also a basic 
tenet of the Creative Curriculum. Members of the 
Family Services Team at the Creative Curriculum 
Follow Through site in Brattleboro, Vermont 
coordinate the various community agency services 
available to families and pro\ide liaison activities 
between families and the schools. They organize 
and implement parent programs based on the 
interests of the parents, Judy Jablon, the sponsor s 
IVoject Director, works in conjunction with the 
Family Services Team to cfTer workshops for par- 
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ents about school-related issues, **Early in the year 
we held a parent workshop about how physical 
environments convey messages to children. We 
showed slides illustrating how the classroom envi- 
ronment can fc^ organized to promote trust, inde- 
pendence, initiative, and cooperation. Parents v/ere 
then divided into small groups led by members of 
the Family &rvi(^ Team. The groups considered 
ways that these same ideas might be appHed in 
the home. Our goal was to connect what hapf^ns 
at home with what happens at school The parents 
were very enthusiastic and left ready to try out 
ideas at home," 

A Steering Committee has also been established 
at the Brattletx)ro site to guide the project's imple- 
mentation and ensure collaboration between the 
various programs providing services to families. 
Meml^rs of the Steering Committee include Follow 
ITirough personnel, school administrators, parents, 
and representatives from community agencies 
serving families. The Steering Committ^^e meets 
regularly to review program efforts and transition 
issues, to discuss what changes and improvements 
are needed, and to plan for future activities. 

Because Dodge ieves that Head Start's suc- 
cess and longevity is due in large part t^ compre- 
hensive support services, she advocates for schools 
that are cx)mmunity centers — schools that wel- 
come and serve children and their families. "This 
approach has been validated by research and lead- 
mg organizations who agn^e that what s really 
needed to ensure continuity and success for chil- 
dren is comprehensive health and social services. 
Issues that families and communities are facing 
such as violent crime, dmg abuse, homelessneSsS, 
and the growing number of teenage parents makes 
it even more important that schools work coopcra- 
tively with other community organizations in pro- 
viding the services that children and families need. 
The current collaborative efforts of the U.S. 
Departments of Education and Health and Human 
Services to support good early childhood transi^ 
tions by extending developmentally appropriate 
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curnculum and ccmiprehensive services to children 
aiid families into the early grades, builds on the 
prices that have been implemented by Follow 
Thnmgh programs for the past two and a half 
decades,"" observes Dodge. 

Other parent involvement efforte include 
offering resources that help parents understand 
early childhood education and the important role 
they play in their child's learning. A Parent's 
Guide to Early Childhood was deveioj^ specific- 
ally for programs using the Creative Curriculum. 
This booklet simply and clearly explains how 
children learn from everyday experiences, both at 
gchool and at home. It provides a way for teachers 
to explain to parents the value of a development- 
ally appropriate curriculum. 

Support teachers m ^ worit wfA 

My classroom just wasnt working, $o one day I 
stayed until seven oclock and rearranged the 
environment into interest areas. The children 
came in the next day and their faces lii up. They 
could make choices because the room helped 
them to be ifidependent learners. Their work is 
so much better They come to me to show me 
what they've done, and we all feel a lot happier. 

— Marsha Harris, Ca^ative Curriculum 
teacher, Washington, D.C. 

The goal of staff development is to support 
teachers by providing ample opportunities for 
them to meet together to share their views on 
teaching and learning. **In Brattleboro. teachers 
already have a solid understanding of the pnnci- 
pies of Piaget and Erikson. and for the most part, 
their children are engaged in developmentally 
appropriate learning opportunities,'' Jablon ex- 
plains. "Our work together is focused on !. w to 
adapt the environment and the program to h^orc 
effectively meet the needs of all children in the 
classroom, as well as how to welcome families into 
the program. Teachers find that the Creative 



Curriculum validates their beliefs about early 
childhood education and offers them practical 
suggestions for improving * 

Model sponsors offer teadiers individualized 
technical asmstance in accordance with their 
specific areas of (»n«nL Monthly classroom 
ol^rvations and one-on-one dialogue are ^e 
preferred methods d training. In Brattleboro, 
teadiers' concerns have ranged from how to 
rearrange a classroom to promote more positive 
behavior to implementing a hands-on math 
program. Jablon believes that teachers are more 
likely to change when they have identified an issue 
they want to addr^ in the classroom. She 
remarks, "During my first visit, a teacher of a 
mixed-age class of second and third graders was 
frustrated with her math program. She was accus- 
tomed to a teacher-directed approach to instruc- 
tion, and I introduce her to methods of collabora- 
tive learning. We discussed how children could 
team math through small group problem-solving 
experiences. We rearranged her rooui to faciUtate 
small group work, and I offer^ her resoxmres to 
read about collaborative learning. During my sec- 
ond visit, she was ready to think about improving 
her questioning techniques, so I demonstrated a 
class discussion a^iing open-ended questions so she 
could extend her students' thinking." 

The S|X)nsor Project Director meet^ monthly 
with the Follow Through team of teacheis to 
address curriculum issues. Similar monthly 
meetings are held for teacher aides, and all stafT 
members are encouraged to keep journals of 
student observations, daily classroom stru^les, 
and questions they would like to address. These 
journals, as well as videotapes of classroom prac- 
tices, provide the basis for group discussions. 
"Wt also keep journals oui^lvesf claims Dodge, 
•*so that as we are working with teachers and 
providing training and support, we can also ex- 
amine our own growth since we are in a sense 
modeling what we expect from teachers. We ^vn- 
tmually examine, refine, and change our 
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approaches as we find new ways to provide sup- 
port for teachers," 

Children who are rushed into reading and writ- 
ir^ too soon so that theyV test well miss impor- 
tant steps in Imming and may suffer later on 
b&xmse they lack the fourdation they ne^ni for 
using langua^. Children who are zughttoread 
in preschod may be able to sound i ut and reec^- 
nize words, but they may also have little under- 
standing of what they are reading. If they haven't 
been given time to play, th^ won't have expl&vd 
(Ejects enough to know what words like hard, 
harder, or hardest mean. If they aren't allowed to 
strir^ beads, button, dress up, cut, paste, pour, 
and draw, they wont demhyp the small muscle 
skilh they need for writing. 

— Diane Trister Dodge 

The impact of the Creative Curriculum Follow 
Throu^ model is evaluated throu^ student per- 
formance. That performance evaluation includes 
the completion by teachers of systematic curricu- 
lum checklists and the examination of children's 
work portfolios. Designed by the project's evaluator 
Dr. Samuel Meisels, these checkliste are adminis- 



tered at three points during the prugram year to help 
teachers i^ntify stodents* strengths and weakness- 
es. The portfolio, a <x)l]ection of a child's woric over 
time, provides a way for teadiers to doounent each 
chi!d*s progress. It also provides a ridi and tangible 
way to report children's pn^ress to parents. 

This system of assessment provides an alternative 
to standardized t^ by serving as more than a mere 
summary of achievement. Rather tiian a general 
snapshot of academic skills at a single point in time, 
this ongoing evaluation prooess can have a positive 
effect on b tJhi instructional behavior and student 
outcomes. It is intended to reflect more clcwely the 
actual goals and objectives of the curriculum and the 
classroom teacher. 

Finally, Itodge argues, successful student out* 
comes are a relative proc^ that must be carefully 
considered to prevent short-term pronouncements 
that don't live up to long-term realiti<^. Children 
feel successful and develop a love for learning that 
will sustain them throughout their lives, largely 
berau^ we're focusing on helping them to develop 
the skills theyll need in order to make it. We work to 
ensure that children think for themselves, solve 
pix)blems, and relate well to others, because these 
are the skills that will sustain them in tomorrow's 
world as well as today's,** 
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When you enter an ESA 



kindergarten classroom youV see ^-^veral 
small srtiups operating simultaneously. YouU be m 
the ml^t of LTf activity with animated teachers over ■ 
JUi .muuLom reading, math, handwntxng. speUing. • . • 
Don Domy. Director of Field Services. Effective Schools Approach 



Self-reflection is the best evaiaation. We want the kids to to U s 
OKto examine their own work without ^<^im<;r^ 
direction or approval. Our staff development with the 
teachers is !Llarly self-reflective. Tethers come 
to feel more ownership in their efforts so 
they don't need outside validaiion. 

Matitew Morriso.i, Coordinator, 
Inter-Reactive Uaming Model 

▼ 
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Thepe*8 a Bank Street quality 
in eff)^clively operating classrooms. It*8 a kind of 
competence and confidence when the kids approach adidts, a 
sense of comfort and responui^ness that' 2 the unmistakable 
mark of a child in the process of learning. 

Richard ^eldman, EHmlor, Bank Str^i , 
Developmental-Interaction Approach 



We iiHint the children to understand that learning occurs 
everywhere. Parents help tremendously when they can 
show children how to process what's going on around 
them outside of school -especially in the home. 
Parents also reinforce what teachers are 
doing in the classroom, and a partnership 
in the network forms. 



Katherine Greenberg, Founder, 
Cognitive Enrichment Network 
T 



Until the 196()s, educators 
had blamed the child for not Yetting" into the 
^hool system. A shoe store is more accommodating in 
helping us to fit our footwear needs than schools have been in 
helping to fit the educational needs of our children. You can go 
into a shoe store and buy different sizes, different styles, and different 

colors depending on your foot and your preferenjes In Follow Through, 

are simply trying to give the child a good, comfortable educatioral fit. 

Alice S. Paul, Director, Tucson Early Education Model 



''The first thing you 11 see in a High /Scope classroom U the way the 
room is organized. There are activity centers, lots of materials, 
a computer center. It's designed in such a way that children 
mx)ve throughout the classrtx>m to various areas during 
the daily routine. . . . You wiU not find a quiet classrxyonh 
but the rwise is constructu>€. It's the learning 
sound of children workir^ together, reading 
aloud, manipulating objects. . . 

Chuck Wallgren. DirecWr, 
HigK'Scopf Cumculum Model 
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'^e're intent iipon 
mstiUingthislcBXtideain 
tt^diUdretLnat'swhataUtl^ima^ 
and manmU, and fidd trij^, and buU^ Inxirds 
are for, It*8 aho what the empham on ctdture to 
drivehome. Children in the pn^ram muBtaee and fed that 
they can do whatetm- they put their minds to, and each child mi^ 
be able totals that mes^^ the tmll and imt it into his heart'' 

Beriina Baker, Consultant, Cultural linguistic Approach 



Teadierw Uneupanda^tobe mvolved in the Fdlow Through 
pr(^m beaiuse they appreciate the ongoing supp^^ 
that U offers. It's the staff development feocfers 
dfmtorfi^. The train^ b&xme$ a you're- 
really 'SpeeiQl affiliatim. 

Betty Mace-MaUuct Dimtor, SEDL 
Language Deveic^ment Approach 
T 




"Students leam background 
information throi^h reading bona fide 
science and social studies pa^i^ TTien they read 
sel&:tims that have plot, theme, dtaracter, and kumt^ 
woven into the science context. It*s a unique aspect ^ the 
eurriadum that s^ us apart from other reading programs 
that into sciemx here and drop a littk social studio there.'' 

Gary Johnson, Director* School EflFectiveness UoAeA 



"Young children have roles in the world. Through play, try 
to help make them comfortable within diffeiient social 
contexts and cultural roles. . . . Our model is ccmcemed 
with mc^ than teaching children A<w to better 
9ob}e math pn^ms or to read better. It^s ab^ 
making them compe^nt us individuals. 



Harold Preedman, Director, 
Interdependent Learning 
Model 

T 
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Folow Tlrov^'s iMttom ^ 

Probably the indixxttor of most interest in the 
various efforts to document the impact of Follow 
Through has been student learning outcomes. 
In both immediate and long-term achievement 
in basic skills. Follow Through students have 
repeatedly demonstrated gains that at least 
match, end often exceed, national and popula- 
tion-specific norms. 

— from The National Follow Through Program: 
Lessons from Two Decades of Research and 
Practice in School Improvement by Margaret 
Wang and Eugene Ramp 

As detailed in the individual descriptions of the 
various Follow Through models in the previous 
chapter, the success of Follow Through has been 
evidenced in a variety of ways. Professional growth 
and development of Follow Through staff, parent 
empowerment and school participation, commun- 
ity-school partnerships, and model adoption suc- 
cesses of all sorts accompany and reinforce what 
many feel to be the sir^It- most significant accom- 
plishment any education program could hope to 
gamer: consistently impressive gains in student 
achievement. Academic gains (as evidena^l by 
standardized achievement tests) routinely skyrock- 
et from below average to grade level and above in 
Follow Through programs nationwide. 

These are but a few of the indicators to which 
Follow Through sponsors turn to display their 
healthy bottom Hne. Many also cite their projects 
validation as exemplary by the Joint Dissemin- 
ation Review Panel ( JDRP) of the U.S. Department 
of Education. According to Wang & Ramp s 1987 
report, Follow Through has the highest proportion 
of JDRP-vaUdated projects of any federally spon- 
sored educational program, which may account in 
part for the proliferation of Follow Through inno- 
vations in America s classrooms. If there is a 
deficit, they maintain, it lies in the fact that all 
schools are not personally acquainted with the suc- 
cesses and the lessons learned through 25 years of 
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sponsor-by-spon^r and site-by-site evaluations 
that showed the difference made by comprehen- 
sive, research-based early childhood education. 




What we have here at our school are a group 
of kindergarten kids who are about ready to 
parade off into the future. We've had any num- 
ber of outstanding students. But we've also had 
many students who have simply become caring 
and committed citizens, 

~ Follow Through School Principal 

The short-term effectiveness of the m(Klels is 
documented daily in Follow Throi^ schools. 
Aside from their greatly improved achievement 
test scores, students' problem solving skills and 
attitudes about learning are also greatly improved 
with the intrcKiuction of Follov; Through programs. 
More Follow Through students are placed in gifted 
and talented programs, and there are noticeable 
gains in student attendance. It has therefore been 
demonstrated, as Wang and Ramp note, that 
Follow Through students routinely gain more 
ground— in language arts, math, and reading 
achievement— than their non-Follow Through 
peers. Socio-emotional gains by students are simi- 
larly encouraging, although often more subtle in 
their achievement impact. Under the tutelage of 
Follow Through mcxlels, student self-esteem, self- 
reliance, and ability to learn have been shown 
to increase dramatically. 

The long-term results of Follow Through's 
presence with particular children in a given school 
and community for a decade or more are, however, 
where the program's effectiveness and impact 
surface most readily. Although no nationwide 
longitudinal study of Follow Through children 
has yet been undertaken, several individual model 
six)nsors have conducted such long-term evalua- 
tions of their own models. They found that stu- 
dents who participate in Follow Through model 
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pn^jrams tend to experience less grade retention, 
lower dropout rates, and fewer special education 
I^acen^ts in their later sclKxri years when com- 
pared to their ntm-Follow Tlirou^ peers. Since the 
bendits of multicultiural education, language expe- 
rience and/or whole language, and process learning 
were being sustained by Follow Thrmi^ students 
decB^ ago, it is of course inter^ting to note that 
a disproportionately hi^ percentage of Follow 
/nirough students go on to apply for and attend 
college compared to their non-FoIlow Hirou^ peers. 

We grew personally and professionally. None of 
U8 cjuid be the $ame—<ifter or during—Follow 
Through, Those of us who left classrooms could 
not help but grow and become sjxykestnen for 
children as they grew into independent, 
autonomous students. 

—former Follow Through Program Evaluator 

Follow Throu^ sponsors boast of the decidedly 
familial closeness that implementing, nurturing, 
and taking ownership of a Follow Through philoso- 
phy or strata can produce. All recount stories of 
Follow Through paraprofessionals and teachers 
who grasp the model strategics as a much-needed 
handle on thehr individual teaching beliefs that 
were inaccessible to them before the introduction 
of Follow Through. Some teachers change miracu- 
lously ovemi^t; most more slowly, from tihe inside 
out. Regardless, school districts in which Follow 
Through models are introdu(^ quickly realize the 
value of professional training and typically use 
Follow Through site trainers for district-wide 
insmace traming. Further, Follow Through pro- 
grams may affect school improvement far beyond 
the actual campus^ <Jiat adopt the models in that 
Follow Through teachers move on, taking the 
strat^es that worked for them to their next 
assigmnenta ^md educational rdes. As one Follow 
Through teacher put it: Tollow Through has had a 
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tremendous impact on my teaching career. As a 
result of my training and krowledge, our chil- 
dren are b^inning to Aink, pn^lem wive, make 
decisions about what they learn, and how they 
learcL Fm in the pnx^ <rf sharing what Fve 
learned with other colleagues not involved in 
Follow Throu^.'' 

Pmirt Mfipowennert 

My first e^q^erience with education was in 
Fdknv Through. I had three children to come 
through the pncgmm, and ail three are 
gmduates. I know firsthand that one-onone 
invdvement with parents is very important 

—Follow Throu^ Parent 

Parents who at first volunteer to help in the 
classroom, on the playground, in the library, and 
at the nmw*8 station learn quickly what goes on 
in the school in general and in their children's 
classrooms in particular. By becoming part of Uie 
school, imrents come to value education and ran 
reinfor^ its importance witi) their children at 
home. Involved Follow Throu^ parents become 
intimately aware of what it will take to improve 
their children's achievement and begin to work 
toward that all-important goal at home by reading 
to Uieir children or helping them with school 
lessons. Most parents assume a partnership 
with the school that is at first ordiestrated by 
the Follow Threu^ sponsor's parent involvement 
plan, but ultimately exceeds it. That parental 
support then translates to ^ool support, and 
i^hool support extends to tiie community at laige. 

Follow Through parents who have gone on to 
tecome educatore, administrators, community 
leaders, mid elected ofiRcials frequently credit 
Follow Through with their start. OtJiers use their 
volunteer work in the classroom as the basis for 
hard-earned, but nonethel^ eventually won. 
degrees in education. Slowly, parents who have 
always perceived them^Iv^ as poor and ix)wer- 
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less, who have (X)ncentrated all their energies on 
struggling to build home and fan^ily so that their 
children can have better lives, realize that they 
can also make a diflferenc^ throuj^ the school 
They become involved in {wlicymaking, tackle the 
toughest of school reform issues in some of the 
nation's largest inner cities, and make steady 
headway on school boards. These parents often 
continue to feel that what is best about schools is 
embodied in Follow Though. Therefore, it should 
not be surprising that all of the parents on the 
first Chicago school reform board are Follow 
Through parents. That fact is especially signifi- 
cant as the nation watches for viable cues from the 
board regarding site-based management, school 
restructuring, and other educational policy issues 
that will likely have long-term educational and 
social implications. In short, Follow Through par- 
ents may literally move from the welfare rolls to 
positions of highest resfwnsibility and self-suffi- 
ciency. It's a transformation that most feel would 
not have been possible without Follow Thnou^ as 
both catalyst and bridge. 

Even parents who do not choose to seek office 
or work visibly with school policy, work diligently 
and effectively behind the scenes to help create 
school-based islands of peace for their children. At 
some Follow Through sites, the school building is 
the only place children may enter and feel safe 
from random violence, crime, and the drug culture. 
Their parents value that fact sometimes more 
than any other element of the program, and they 
work to keep the safe haven f jr their children. 

Perhaps Follow Through's most salient bottom 
line lies in the three-way foundation that it has 
introduced to early childhood education. The part- 
nership between parent, school, and sponsor may 
yet be a standard with its origins on the Follow 
Through bridge. Although Follow Through models 
realized and advocated such well-received tenets 
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as starting eduattion firom the foundations of how 
children learn; believing in the children's culture; 
looking at the child as a whole being; respecting 
the family; changing the school to meet the needs 
of the child rather than expecting ttie child to 
change to meet the nreds of the school; and, 
intervening before — not after— the child fails, 
none of the theories a)uld have found their way 
into classroom and campus practice without the 
equally important roles and contributions of 
parent, ^hool, and Follow Throu^ sponsor. 
Motivating those contributions and the partner- 
ship is a distinct sense of "specialness'' that lies 
at the heart of Follow Through. 

Although Follow Through began as an effort to 
compensate for the "disadvantaged^ status of poor 
children and their families, it has proven to be 
anything but compensatory and stigmatized by 
the people who cross over. Since success begets 
success, the Follow Through models have translat- 
ed themselves into something sought afler. The 
models know how to implement what works. A 
generation of students, families, and communities 
has graduated from the pn^ranis, and continue 
contributing to society as they reach back to help 
others across the bridge. Put simply, Follow 
Through's most salient big-picture legacy may be 
the evolution of its perception by those it was 
designed to serve. People in poverty know there's a 
world of humanity between accepting a hand-out 
and reaching for an extended hand. And that 
subtle realization has saved many who would 
have otherwise bypassed a bridge Uiey didn't 
trust to tadde the harsh currents alone— and lose. 
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Recommended 
Reading 



C<mtrary to popular belief, the field of early 
diildhood education has kept dbreaat of the 
nation's radical social, economic, and technological 
changes. Private, state, and federally supported 
programs like Head Start and Follow Through 
traxislate theory into practice daily. The prc^ram^ 
are also constantly evolving and developing di- 
verse and customized educational alternative 
designed to improve the quality of life for young 
children and their families. Today s eariy cluld- 
hood educators rec<^;nize the importance and 
value of having a continuum of cm^e and education 
between home and school. An abundance of re- 
search supports the significance of a child's family 
and its relationship to school success. Parents are 
timr children's first teadiers. What happens to a 
child in the home affects his or her iKxrial, emotion* 
al, physical, and active development for Ufe. 

Historically, the U.S. has supported ihe needs 
of children as a response to aoctal problems, 
poverty, and political overtones. Children have 
benefited, but they were not the initial focus. As 
Rd>ert Egbert explains in his glance hack at 
Follow Through's bc^nnings, the l^s reawak- 
ened interest in the area of eariy childhood educa- 
tion—due in large part to the federal government's 
War on Poverty. National leadership was support- 
ive in iHTDviding funds to assist the poor in ^e 
mainstream, but the <^n^ntration and study of 
the times supported ihe belief that a child's early 
y^rs were also \he time of the mmt rapid physical 
and mental growtih. It was also generally ao^pted 
that in this early period of life, a child was mc^t 
susceptible and responsive to environmental influ- 
ence». Early intervention in the education of chil- 
dren was supported by psycholc^ists, educatoi^, 
pediatricians, psychiatrists, and anthro|x>i(^sts. 

In keeping with the then-popular **big bang^ 
Uieory of reform, m<^ educators believed that a 
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tedhnique or pxx^ram could be discovered tiiat 
would solve the problem of low-income students' 
failure. Hus cure-sdl (X>uli then be nationally 
distributed. 

Application of such big batig-inspired beliefs, 
however, may have been ovei y optimistic at best 
and a dangerous oversimpUfirati<Hi at wiH*8t. In 
his EaHy ChUdhood EduaUion: Twenty Years in 
Review (1971-1990), James Hyiies, Jr. highlights 
three pervasive trends tiiat ha^ informed the lit- 
erature and the varimis sdiools of tiiought since 
tiie time of Follow Hiroug^'s cn ation. Hie pre- 
dominant trend he identifies is the flooding of 
women into t^e labw force, whidt has touched 
young children at every turn. As a consequence of 
the first trend, the second-^-an unprecedented 
growth of public kindergartens in all 50 states — 
has challenged ^ly dhildhood education policy- 
makers, researchers, and pmctitioners to ade> 
quately meet Uie butneoning need. The third 
crucial trend is the groundswell of support for 
educating all children eariy. The evolving nature 
of the early childhood field has b^un to recognize 
cultural diwrsity as a p(^tive force and one that 
allows educators and helping profe^onals to 
meet the individual i^eds of children and their 
families. Indeed much of the m<^t recently pub- 
lished prof(^ionaI literature boasts and ax^es 
that we are now at a critical point in our societal 
evolution as a nation. The infrnmation and experi- 
ence we have gained since tlie middle of this fast- 
clcming century dearly suggt^t tiiat we must 
invest in the future o{ all our children. We can no 
longer n^l^ the natural resource that are 
found in children and their families. It*8 a revolu- 
tionary idea that ecl^m those heard at Head 
Start and Follow Through's inception in IS^. But 
this time around, the literature suggests, the way 
is clear* 

The National CJommission on Children, 
for example, r^ntly released a unanimously 
approved blueprint of national policy for 
America's children. Commission Chairman 
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John D. Rockefeller IV prefaces the document: 

As a nation, we must set a new course to save 
our children, strengthen their families, and 
regain control of our national destiny. There 
are no quick fixes to the problems that threaten 
the lives and prospects of so many of America's 
young people. But the sdutions are within reach. 

Logically, in November of 1%0, the 101st 
Congress passed key legislation addressing early 
childhood issues. Head Start programs and 
Chapter 1 are supported at the highest funding 
level ever, and an honest attempt is being made 
to provide full funding to serve all eligible three 
throu^ five-year-olds. The President and the 
Governors have declared school readiness **Goal 1." 




And, from all indications, they are reaching for 
the lessons learned and the literature written in 
light of pn^rams like Follow Through to articu- 
late comprehensive solutions that will allow 
America's schools to achieve tiiat s^\. 

In order to assist America's schcwls, the 
following annotated references are personally 
recommended by each of the 15 Follow Through 
model sponsors. Together they provide a wisdom- 
weather^, close look at the subject of early 
childhood education in general and Follow 
Through practices in particular. The texts reflect 
both seminal and recent research, theory, and 
practice in reading, curriculum, culture, staff 
development, parental involvement, assessment, 
and school leadership. 
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Recommended Reading 



Durmg the bmm^)rnung sem(m th^ ABridgeto 
theFvt^re.dl c^rml that ^ bibli^^ 

0U^FolhwJ7irtmghai^rQQch. Consequently, model $p(m9(^ mre to list to whkh they 

ever U$e yean for guidcmcef and to 

n^earch bases <^^ir(q}fmxidm in greater de^ 

detailing why and how they found the died work uaefyl. In this way, the planners h<^fed to provide a practical 
res(mrce list with a perscmal touch fi^the hock's r&ulers. 

Adams, J. (1990). Spinning to read: Thinking and learning about print. Cambrid^, MA: The Mass^usette 
Ii^tute ciTedmsiogy. 

Drawing frxm educatknial and p8^jk)k^ical souroes on both basic and ai^Ued r^earch, Adams writ^ 
m what is known abmtt base process and instmrticmal piwtices in eariy raiding as «^ as in word and 
I^ter identificatkm . Addre^ing the contnoversy simounding phcmks instru^im, Adams inmsts that the 
swnd-syndxd ^stem be taught eq^tly and eaiiy. An afterword ii^uded in this volume attemi^ to piace 
jdwrnics within a i>n»der per^)ectiw in litemy devek)[mienC Hiis refierence is suggested by Gary 
JdbuKisoii with the School Effectively Model (SEM) at Wa^iingttm Reaeaxt^ Institute. 

AxdeTBoa, R C, Osbom, J., & TWmy, R J. (Eds,). (1984). Learning to read in ^nerioan schools: Basal readers 
and content texts. Hilklale, NJ: LawrexKe Eribaum. 

Recommended to be reflected on and conmdered by anyone involved with inrtructicm in reading, social 
studi^t a^d sd^ice in the eiem^tary and middle sdiools, this bode offers infmraaticm, research, and 
(smclusions on five m^uor topics: reading oomprehendcm, instruction, stmies in Imsai re^rs, ap{M'aisai of 
text difficulty, content area textixxAs, and te^i^^s guides and woitbodcs. Hiis waii was presented at a 
omference for edtK^ticmal puUi^h^ as an effmt to initiate dialogic am<mg res^rdiers and {niblishers. 
This text is rec<»nmended by (hry Jobxmm mih the Follow llmm^ Sdux)! E^Sfedivei^ Model 

Bellanca, J., & Fc^arty, R (1990). l^ueprints fh- thinking in the ooopemfiue dassroonu PaktiM, IL: Slylig^it 
Hiis publication, suggested by the Coc^p^ative Lourni^ staS; contains les^ns 

in cooperative leamii^ and active inf^iwtim}. The less^ are grouped into six ^taim: forming grcmps, 
(^loping trust, inxilding self-esteem and self-ctHu^pt, learning conflkt r^Iution i^t^es, performing 
higher-order-thinking fuiK;tk>ns, and re-£mning. In ^ditmi to an exten^dve t»Ui(^phy, two af^iendices 
are ii^Iucted: a syntl^is (rfthe r^earch that provide tte rationale and &e<H^caI fmmdations for the 
tl^mes of cooperative learaix^ and cognitive instrudion, and a set d'bladdine masters for classrcx)m use. 

Berk, L E. (1^). Child dei^ment Needham He^ts, MA Allyn and Bacm. 

Regarded as an overaU sourcebook by NiK»iii MUkiid^ with tli^ FoUaw Thnni^ Cultural linguistic 
Approach (CLA), this publi^ticm is drvicfed into five parts: Aeory and r«se«rdi, ^i^IojHn^tal fwndations, 
cognitive and language development, perscmaHty and social ^velopment, and contexts for develc^ment. The 
tiv^har draws on her experience as student, twber, researcher, ami parent to form the phil<^>phi(^ orien- 
tation of this texUxx»L 

Blackwell, F. F., & Hohmann, 0. { 1991 ). High /&x)pe K-S curriculum series: Science (Field Test ed.1 Ypmlanti, MI: 
The Kgji^pe Pr^. 

Acconiing to Hi^h/Seqpe ^aff, th^ ser^ reflect the educational phili^hy and practice of their Fdlow 
Through nK)del In part 1 d'this edition, the authors discuss a (teve!(^menta} appn^ to science learning, 
suggest themes for K-3 ^nce, reccmmiend contexts for sdendng, describe classrocKm management and 
sda^e materials, and review assessment by observation, ncrte-taking, and sample. Part 2, Activities for 
K'2 Sdence, is oi^anized into scieMe areas such as life and environment, structure and form, and enei^r 
and change. 



Bredekamp, S. (Ed J. ( 1987). Developmentally appropriate practice in early childhood prograrm serving children 
from birth through age 8. Washington, D, C: National Association for the Education of Young Children. 
While pn^ramis in early childhood education have changed in res{K)nse to social, economic, and political 
forces, these changes have not always acknowledged the basic developmental needs of young children, 
according to a petition statement from the National Assadation for Uie Education of Young Children. In 
addition to the position statement, this expanded edition includes guidelines as to what is and what is not a 
developmentally appropriate practice for diildren at the different age levels. According to Betty Mace- 
Matiloekt Southwest Ekiucational Development Laboratory (SEDL) Language Development Approach 
(LDA), this source is a **must for all early childhood educators," 

Brophy, J., & Good, T. ( 1986). Teacher behavior and student achievement In Wittrock, M. C, (Ed. ), Handbook 
of research on teaching (3rd edh (pp* 328^75), New Yoric: MacMillan, 

This chapter, a review of the research on the effectfi^ of teacher behavior on student achievement, include 
a historical overview and descriptions of m^r programs of process-product research in the field. 
Emphasizing consistency and replication of findings, not size of correlation, the researchers found that the 
most consistent link to achievement was the quantity and pacing of instruction. This reference is suggested 
by Gary Johinson with SEM. 

Bybee, R, & Sund, R. B. ( 1982). Piaget for educators (2nd edK Columbus, OH: Charles E, Merrill 

Organizing this book as well a^ most of the chapters into sections, the authors offer an explanation of 
Piaget*s theory on cognitive growth, an extension and discussion of implications, and a general evaluation 
of Piaget's theory for educators. Included in this work is a guest editorial at the end of each chapter. Horace 
C« Hawn at the University of Georgia at Athens (UGA) Model, considers this a comprehensive look at 
Piaget, 

Gamine* D. (1990, January). New research on the brain: Implications for instruction. Phi Delta Kappan, 79,(5), pp. 



Drawing from the work of Gerald Edelman (Nobel laureate and director of the Neurosciences Institute 
at Rockefeller University) regarding the categorization and recategorization activities of the brain, the 
author shows how the ability of the learner to note ^^sameness** has important implications for educators. 
In addition to providing examples and guidelines on how to induce this '^sameness,*' he shows how mistakes 
make sense For example, if a child thinks that the letter <f is a 6, he may also confuse the operation 
of subtraction with that of addition. Likewise, shifting from reading texts with lots of pictures to those with 
almc^t no pictures may signal similar **saraene8s" problems. Doug Camitief of the Follow Through Direct 
Instruction (DI ) Model, notes that this article explores the implications of Direct Instruction for higher- 
order thinking. 

Gamine, D., Granzin, A., & Berker, W. (1988). Direct instruction In V. L. Graden, J. E. Zins, & M. J. Curtis, 
(Eds. ) Alternative educational delivery sy^ftems: Enhancing instructional options for all students (pp, 327- 
349). Washington, D. C: National Association of School Psycholc^sts. 

Based on Rosenshine's (1986) principles of direct instruction, DISTAR and similar programs contain 
principles of instructional pn^ramining such as pretested scripted lesson; teacher-directed, small-group 
instruction for part of each lesson; and procedures for teaching, motivating, training, and formative evalua- 
tion. In addition to a review of general features of direct instruction pn^rams like the Direct Instraction 
Model, this article also contains research findings from a number of sources that attest to the effectiveness 
of those programs as demonstrated by higher academic achievement scores as well as higher scores in the 
affective domain. 
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Cleveland, H. ( 1^, July/August). Educating for the information society. Change, pp. 13-21 . 

Suggested by the INREAL (Inter-Bemstive Learning) Follow Through Model, this article is a discussion 
on the need to educate people for participatory ndes in order to accommodate broader societal trends. Some 
of the elements that will need to le addre^ed to prepare citizens for an Information Society, the author con- 
tends, include shared knowledge, uedsion^making, cooperation, and integrative teaching and learning. 

Cohen, D, H, ( 1972), The learning child New York: Schocken Books. 

Contending that schools must be places where children are n(rt only involved in responsible woris, but are 
enonxraged to understand and order their worid throii^ full use of their senses, Uieir feelinp, and their 
intellects, Cohen examines for teachers and parents the crucial Unks between learning and the successive 
stages of childhood up to the intenn«Iiate years, 

De Free, M, (1989). Leadership is an art. New York: Doubleday, 

In this source sugi^ted by the Inter-Re^^ve Learning Model (INR£AL), De Free perceives a new atti- 
tude, as opposed to a system, of leadership. This new attitude of leadership, applicable in many settings, 
depicts shared responsibility. The result is not only increased productivity and empowerment, but also 
greater creativity in problem solving and a maximization of individual and group potential. If a corporation 
is to be effective, he contends, corporations must give space to their **giants^ to practice ^tjving leadership." 

Doll, W. Jr. (1986). Prigogine: A new sense of order, a new curriculum. Theory into Practice, 25(1), 10-16. 

Doll equates the work of Prigogine, the 1977 Nobel Prize winner in chemistry, with Piaget's work on 
adaptive bioi(^cal and ct^itive structures. He notes that Prigogine and Piaget draw upon the work 
of theoretical bioli^sts, while American psychol(^sts and educators draw upon the classical scientific 
paradigm of Newtoa The measured ouriculum, a closed and linear system, is pen^ived as an outgrowth 
of the Newtonian, closed system paradigm, while Prigogine, Piaget, and others are helping to develop a 
fa^ansformative curriculiun where change is internal, including disequilibriimi as a prime motivator as well 
as the opportunity for self-regulation. This source is recommended by the INKEAL Follow Through staff. 

Edmonds, H. R., & Frederiksen, J. R. ( 1979). Search for effeciive schools: The identification and amdysis of city 
schools that are instructionally effective for poor children. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 142 610). 

Ck)ntending that all children, except those with certifiable handicaps, can learn and are "eminently 
educable,'' Edmonds describes efforts at the time of publication of this document to identify and analyze 
city schools that were instructionally effective especially for pcxjr and/or minority children. After establish- 
ing that these effective schools could be identified, the r^earchers looked for the relationship between these 
schools and pupil family background. While recognizing the importance of family background in developing 
a child's cha racter, personality, and intelligence, the researchers found that a school can successfully teach 
basic school skills to all children, regardless of family background. This source is suggested by Eti^ne 
Ramp with the Effective Schools Approach (ESA) Follow Through model. 

Erikson, E. H. ( 1963) Childhood and society (2nd edj. New York: W. W. Norton & Company. 

Leaving it up to man to decide whether he can afford to exploit childhood as an "^arsenal of irrational fears" 
instead of establishing a partnership in a more reasonable order of things, Erikson presents and discusses 
case studies dealing with conflict, apathy, confusion, and arrogance. The author also claims that this is a 
book on the relation of the ego to society, on childhood, on historical process^ of psychoanalysis, and that it 
is also a subjective took, a ""conceptuai itinerary According to the Southwest Educational Development 
Laborator}^ Language Development Approach to Follow Through, this volume points out the impor- 
tance of social interaction in the intellectual development of young children. 
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Evans, E. D. (1971). Contemporary influences in early childhood education. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winstoa 
Drawing m empirical investigations in Early Childhood Education (ECE) whenever p(»sible, Evans focuses 
on broad educational strategies applicable to children ag^ three to six. Thia treatise includes a summary of 
tibe m^or i^ues of ECE, such as what kind of content should be selected; when is the contmt appropriate; 
how will the content be delivered; where is insbrudion to take place (age is also inv^rfved here); and who will 
deliver the content. The why question involves the goals of ECE: Do we prej^ children for now, or do we 
prepaid children for tomorrow? Notes Alice & Paul of the Tucson Eariy Educaticm Model (TEEM), this is 
^,.ane of the fir«t ECE texts that referenced both Head Start and Follow Through efforts in the development 
of alternative ECE pn^rams for poor children,'' 

Feuerstein, Rand, Y., Hoflfean, M. B., & Miller, R (1980). Instrumental enrichment: An intervention program 
for c<^nitive modifiability. Baltimore, MD: University Park Press. 

The goal of the Feuerstein Instrumental Enrichment (FIE) pn^ram is to transfom^ passive and 
dependent active styles into autonomous and independent thinking. This is accomplished by direct expo- 
sure to stimuli and erperienc^ provided by contact with life events and formal and informal learning oppor- 
tunities. In addition to the rationale for FIE, this publication contains description of pn^ram instruments, 
classroom implementation, evaluation, and a discussion on fiitr ^ directions of FIE. According to COGNET 
((k^thre Enrichment NetwiM*:) staff, their Follow TlmH^ model is an application rfthe theoiy present- 
ed in this book. The model cites this source as the i)est reference for thoae interested in Feuerstein's theory," 

Gardner, H. (1983). Frames of mind: The theory of multiple intelligences. New York: Basic Books. 

Defining intelligence as the ability to solve prdt)lems or fashion products, especially those that are of value 
to a culture, Gardner identifies seven abilities: linguistic, musical, spatial, l(^cal/mathematical, bodily 
kinesthetic, interpersonal, and intrapersonal. In addition to sdvancii^ his theory, he recommends the devel- 
opment of a model on how to fester the different intellectual capacities. Inclusion of this volume has been 
suggested by Betty Mace-Matluck of the SEDL Language Development Approach. 

Gersten, R, & Gamine, D. (1984). Direct instruction mathematics: A longitudinal evaluation of low-income 
elementary school students. Elementary &:hod Journal, 84(4), 395-407. 

Results of the use of the Direct Instruction model in the teaching of mathematics to disadvantaged students 
in grades one, two, and three, showed that these students (after iteceiving the full three or four year inter- 
vention) tended to perform significantly better on all subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Test than 
their peers. The key principles of the Direct Instruction curriculum design provide for explicit instruction of 
each step of the problem-solving prw^s in the early stages of the intervention, move the learner from a 
highly structured context to unstructur«i applications, and use general case strategies for working complex 
problems. Doug Camine with the Follow Through Direct Instruction McKiel recommended this source for 
its focus on niathematics. 

Gersten, R, & Camine, D, (1986). Direct instruction in reading comprehension. Educational Leadership, 43(7), 
70^78. 

A group of researchers at the University of Oregon examined the applicability of direct instruction for teach- 
ing reading comprehension to students at the intermediate and secondary levels. The research demon- 
strates that the tyj^ of questions, the detailed step-by-step breakdowns, and the extensive practice with a 
range of examples illustrated in their three studies significantly benefit students' comprehension. The next 
step, therefore, is to integrate these procedin^s into reading series and into teacher training programs. 

Gersten, R., Camine, D., & Zoref, L. (1986), A multifaceted study of change in seven inner-dty schools. 
Elementary School Journal, S6{5), 257-276. 



Acknowledging that there is some controversy concerning the effectiveness of direct instruction and 
the use of standardized achievement tests for assessing the merits of an instructional intervention, 
the authors note that direct instruction appears to be a ^leiatively consistent, effective intervention 
for low-income children if one allows the use of achievement test data as reasonable.** Comprehensive 
in the number of variables examined, the study suggests that intervention prt^rams can succeed 
with "Virtually no principal involvement, as long as teachers are well trained and supported by 
c»nsultant and supervisory personnel^ This source is suggested by the Follow Through Direct 
Instruction Model 

Goodlad, J. L, & Anderson, R. H. ( iy87). The non-graded elementary school. (Revised ed. ). New York: Teachers 
College Press. 

Harold Freeman, Jr. of the Follow Through Interdependent Learning Model (ILM) notes that ^Jhiis publica- 
tion provides the rationale and hard data support for changing the oiiganization of elementary school 
instruction to assire educational equity for all children. The authors address simJi issues as promotion vs. 
nonpromotion, heten^neous vs. homogeneous groupings, pupil progress reporting, cooperative teaching 
and learning approaches, and student productivity ajid test scores. 

Goodman, K. S. ( 1986). What's whole in whole language? Portsmouth, NY: Heinemann. 

The major purpose of this book is to describe the essence of the whole language movement including 
its basis, features, and trends. More specifically it provides criteria that parents and teachers can use 
in helping children to develq) literacy, and it suggests directicms for initiating whole language pn^rams 
as well as incorporating whole language strategies into existing ^anguf^ programs in need of trans- 
formation. This source is suggested by the staff of the Follow T*^rough Cooperative Learning 
Modd/Project Extend (CLM). 

HaleBenson, J, E. (1986). Black children: Their roots, culture, and laming styles (Revised ed.). Baltimore, MD: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press. 

Arguing that black children are being effectively raiseducated in American schools, Hale-Benson draws from 
the fields of anthropology, sociology, history, and psycholc^ to explore the effects of African and African- 
American cultxu^ on black children's intellectual and behavioral development While sugg^ting that the 
educational process must be ^nsitive to the cultune of black children, she agrees that the same holds true 
for any other group of children. According to Naomi MiUrader of the Follow Through Cultural Linguistic 
Approach, this publication is an initial step in describing the relationship between black children's cultural 
base and learning. 

Heath, S. B. (1983). Ways with words: Language, life, and work in communities and dassrcoms, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

Advocating that the language of any social group is interdependent with the habits and values of behav- 
ing shared among members of that group, the author tells the story of how children of two culturally 
different communities came to use language and how their teachers not only learned to reo^ze and 
understand their patterns of language but also how these teachers used the knowledge for classroom 
instruction. COGNKT staff found this source useful because of its implications for **non-mainstrean 
elementary students,** 

Hodges, H., Branden, A. Feldman, R., Foiling, J„ Love, J., Sheehan, R., Lumbley, J., Ostwrn, J., Rentfrow, R. D., 
Houston, J., & Lee. C. ( 1980). Follow Through: Fom\? for change in the primary school. Ypsilanti, MI: The 
High/Scope Press. 
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Follow Through 8 accomplishmf nts include the improvement of primary education through implementation of 
a range of educational ntodels ^nerated from prevalent educational philosophy and theory. This volume docu- 
ments the contributions of Fcilow Throu^ prc^rams a« perceived by the model developers. Hi^i^Scope staff 
maintain that this public? ^on provides insight into values, operations, and outcomes of Follow Through. 

Hohmann, C. (1991). High /Scope K-S curriculum series: Mathematics (Field Test ed.h Ypsilanti, MI: The 
High/Scope Press. 

Drawing on the work of Howaitl Gardner's theory of multiple intelligences, Hohmann notes that the content 
of mathematics must be socially meanii^^ and valuable. In the first part of this edition, he develops a 
framework for mathematics by providing an overview of the developmental appnmch to mathematics and 
describes the classroom environment for fostering the ri^t kinds of mathematics experiences. In addition 
to a scope and sequence of the mathematical milestones, part 2 contains specific key experiences and activi- 
ties for each grade level in K-3 and a discussion on child assessment and pn^ram evaluation. One of the 
appendices lists selected computer software and activities. Hi^h^Scjope staff note that thif^ publication is 
based on the educational philosophy and practice of their Follow Through model. 

Honig, A, S. (1979). Parent invotvement in early childhood education, Washington, D. C: National Association 
for the Education Young Children. 

This is a survey of pn^ram rno^lels and methods attempting to promote parental involvement in children's 
development as well as in children's learaii^. The pn^rams mentioned, according to the author, confirm the 
variety of efforts undertaken as well as the difficulties encountered and the successes achieved. According t» 
Betty Mace-Matluckof SEDUs Language Development Approach, this source points out the critical role 
parents play in linking the child's home/community environment with his or her formal learning. 

Joyce, B. & Showers, B. (1983). Power in staff devek^ment through research on training. Alexandria, VA; 
As^ation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Envisioning a m^r change in the ^'ecology of professional life,"* Joy<^ and Showers have found that high 
quality training premies superior teaching results. They caution trainers and teachers that the learning of a 
new, jx)werful sldl) and its transfer vertically and/or horizontally, can be discomfiting until executive control 
of the skill is achieved. To make training more effective, the auttiors recommend forecasting the problem of 
transfer during training, developmg hi^ degree of skill prior to classroom use, providing for executive con- 
trol, providing for practice in the workplace, providing for collaboration, and including how-to-leam strate- 
gies. This reference is suggested by Cooperativf^ Learmc^ Model/Project Extend staff. 

Kamii, C. ( 1984, February). Autonomy: The aim of education envisioned by Piaget. Phi Delta Kappan, 410-415. 

Stating that the most important ideas of Pi^'ian theory are not the stages of development, Kamii propc^es 
that Piaget's aim in education was moral and intellectual autonomy. Autonomy enables children to make 
decisions for themselves, taking into aca)imt the best source of action for all concem«i. Using rewards and 
punishments does not develop autonomy, they reinforce a child's heteronomy . A child acquires moral autono- 
my like he or she acquires intellectual autonomy, constructing it from within, and not by internalizing it from 
without. INREAL staff note that this theory provides basis for the transformation of teaching. 

Katz, L. G., Glockner, M, Z., Watkins, C, & Spencer, M. J. (1979). Current topics in early childhood education. 
Norwood, NJ: Ablex. 

The second of a series, this volume contains review, analyses, and synttieses of the research and development 
in the field of early childhood. Of the ten papers presented, four are prc^rammatic reviews. The other papers 
address issues of pedagogical innovation such as the role of play in the intellectual development of young chil- 
dren. AHce Paul of TEEM notes that this volume records early evaluative efforts tc assess the impact of 
Follow Through. 
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Katz, L G., & Chard, S. C. ( 1989). Engaging children 8 minds: The project approach, Norwooi, NJ: Ablex Publishing. 

The authors des^be how project topics that children study innlepth promote social c»nipeten and meaning- 
ful learning. Notes Diane Tristef Ikxlffe with the Creative Curriculum Follow Throu^ model, "The book 
extended my understanding of the richne^ of projects, how to generate creative ideas for new projects that 
will enga^ children, and the steps involved in planning. The project approach is very similar to ray own 
views of the role of themes in int^rating the curriculum." 

Krashen, S. D., & Terrell, T. D. ( 1983). The natural approach: Language acquisition in the classroom. Hay^ari, 
CA: The Alemany Press. 

Differentiating between langu^e acquisition and language learning, the authors cite four principles in 
using the Natural Approach for language acquisition: comprehension precedes production, preduction is 
allowed to emerge in stages, a classroom activity has a cx^mmunicative end/goal, and student aifective filters 
must be lowered. In addition to a description of the theoretical mcKlel, this Ixwk includes implications of 
second language theory for the classroom as well as specific information about how the Natural Approach 
works in practice. This reference is suggested by Betty Mace^Matluek with SEDL's Language Envelopment 
Approach. 

Labinowicz, E. (1980). The Piaget primer. Menlo Park, CA; Addison-Wesley. 

This source, found particularly good for teachers by Horace C. Hawn of the University of Georgia at Athens 
(UGA) Model, contains many graphic representations of FHaget's ideas. In addition to suggestions on how to 
organize the classroom for thinking, learning, and teaching, alternative approaches to instruction of mathe- 
matics, reading, fKrience, and social studies are presented. 

Lee, D. (1959). Freedom and culture. Englewood, NJ: Prentice-HalL 

Lee, an anthropologist, proposes that an examination of other cultures in the i^ues of persona^ autonomy, 
freedom of choice, principles of conformity, and social regulation may prove insightful and helpful in under- 
standing the American belief in human dignity— a belief not entirely supported by present practices. In this 
series of essays suggested by INREAL staff, Lee examines the belief systems of several societies: the Wintu 
Indians of California; the Tikopia in Polynesia; the Hopi in Arizona; and the Naveyo. 

Maehr, J. M. ( 1991 ). High I Scope K-3 curriculum series: Language & literacy (Field Test edJ. Ypsilanti, MI: 
The High/Scope Press. 

Defining language as the oral expression of ideas and literacy as the mastery of language in its written 
form, the author discusses a framework for language and literacy in part 1 of the publication such as the 
acquisition of language by children; commonly held assumptions in learning to read and write; literacy 
learning in the home; and classroom settings for literacy development Part 2 includes key expe*^ ;nce8, 
suggested activities, and assessment measures. In addition to an extensive bibli(^raphy, the publication 
has appendices that include literature resource lists, computer software for language and literacy develop- 
ment, and writing/reading checklists and inventories. The educational philosophy and practices of the 
Hi^ii^Scope Curriculum Model are reflected in this comprehensive work. 

Morrison, G. S. (1988). Early childhood education today (4th edj. Columbus, OH: Merrill 

The author claims that changes in the field of early childhood c^iucation makes this fourth edition different 
because of the continued and growing interest in rhild development information and child care practices. In 
addition to including a new chapter on infants and toddlers, there are also vignettes with real-life applications 
of current educational theory. One of the purposes of this text is to help educators understand what is devel- 
opraentally and educationally appropriate for young children, Alice S. Paul of TEEM notes that this new text 
lists good early childhood practices, essential for good early childhood programs. 
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National Association of Elementary School Principals. (1991), Eariy childhood education and theelemntaTj 
^hod principal: Standards for quality prt^ms fbr young children. Alexandria, VA: Author. 
Noting that providing good eariy education is not a simple matter, the authors (rfthis repcHi have two 
purposes: to offer some tenets and guidelines for th^e inter^ted in the establishment and conduct of a 
high quality educational pn^ra for young diildren and to assist in the assessment d pn^ram progress 
and impact. In addition to standards and quality indii^tors for curriculum, personnel, accountability, 
parents, and community, this publication includes a checklist to facilitate the review of those standards 
and quality indicators. 

National Association of State Boards of Education, ( 1991). Right from the start: The repoH of the NASBE Task 
Force on Early Childhood Education. Alexandria, VA: Author. 

This report includes a checklist for state boards of edrication as well as otiier state policymakers for initiat- 
ing a process to enhance school success and overall development of children. The report, submitted by a task 
force consisting of leaders from public education, early childhood education, and state policymaking bodies 
contains two ^commendations: tiie establishing of eariy childhood units in elementary schools, providing a 
new pedagogy for working with children ages 4-8 and a focal point for enhanced services to preschool chil- 
dren and their parents; and the developing of partnershijw by public schorfs with other early childhood 
programs and community agencies to build and improve servires for young children and their parents. 

Piaget, J. (1975). The development of thought: Equilibration of cognitive structures. New York: The Viking Press. 
Piaget's central idea in this volume is tibat the development of knowledge pnx^ds in ^increasing equilibra- 
tion," a process for correcting and completing preceding forms of equilibriums. He also addresses construc- 
tions, compensations, and regulations d the pnx^, such as sensorimotor, perceptive, and sfmtial regulations. 
According to Betty Mace-Matluck of SEDUs Language Development Approadi, this source discusses the 
relationship between learning and mental development and addresses the ^Veadiness" principle. 

Rhine, W, R (Ed.). ( 1981). Making schools more effective: New directions from Follow Through. New York: 
Academic Press. 

This volume was organized to answer three concerns: limited access to the public about information on 
Follow Through; focus on the results of the national longitudinal evaluation; and lack of dissemination 
regarding the ^mique perspectives" of model sponsors, R^arded by Hi^i/8c<^ as a review of a spectrum 
of Follow iTirou^ practices and program history, this comprehensive volume include the significance, per- 
spectives, and possibilities of Follow Through as well as the description of five Follow Through models: 
Parent Education, Direct Instruction, Behavior Analysis, High/Scope Cognitively Oriented Curriculum, and 
Bank Street's Etevelopmental-Interaction Approach. 

Roopnarine, J. L., & Johnson, J, E. (Eds,), i 1987). Approaches to early childhood education. Columbus, OH: Merrill 
Beginning to look at cultural diversity and the individual needs of children, the authors of the various sec- 
tions of this book describe current mwiels of early childhood pn^mming. TEE&fs Alice SL Paul at the 
University of Arizona finds this text relevant because it includes several of the Follow Through models such 
as the Bank Street Approach, High/Swpe, and her own Tucson Early Education Model 

Rosenshine, B. V. (1986). Synthesis of research on explicit teaching. Educational Leadership. 43(7), 60-69. 

In summarizing the studies on effective teaching, the author has divided the results into seven teaching 
fimctions: review, presentation of new material, guided practice, practice, feedback and corrections, indepen- 
dent practice, and weekly and monthly reviews. These seven functions can be modified to suit different 
learners. Results from the research consistently show that when teachers teach more systematically, stu- 
dent achievement improves. This publication is suggested by Gary Johnson with SEM. 
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Segal, J. W., Chipman, S. F., & Glaser, BL (Eds.). (1^). Thinking and learning skills: Vcrf. 1. Relating instruction 
to research. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Eribaum Associate. 

Representing efforts to relate insfawtion to theory and r^earch in higher cognitive development, this 
volume contains descriptions erf nine instnKtional pn^p^ams and Uieir assumptions regarding instruction 
(rf thinking and learning skills. The pn^rams were selected on the basis of field experien<», eatery 
(intelligence and reasoning, knowledge acquisition, and pnA>Iem solving), innovation, and work with 
oliter children. Analysis by thrw leading pmycholc^sts of how these instructional programs in action 
relate to ideas in the relevant basic researdi litmiture is also included, COGNCT cit^ this volume as 
a "good pr^ntation of recent work in ci^tive education.** 

Skinner, B. F. ( 1984), Tte shame of American education. American Psychdt^ist, 3SK9), 947-954. 

Because psycholc^cal theories are presented to teachers through sdhools of education and teachers' colleges, 
it is there, daims Skimier, tihat we must lay the major blame for what is happening in American education. 
Deeply entrenched views of htunan behavior interfere with the solution to the m^jor prcAlems in education. 
The solution does not mean a longer day or year or more hcmiework, it means that teachers must be taught 
more effective and efficient ways of teaching. Teachers must be clear about what is to be taught; teach first 
things first (excellence and creativity follow rather than precede basic knowledge); let each student advance 
at his or her own pace; and construct a good pre^ram of instruction with reinforcements. This reference is 
recommended by Eugene Ramp with the Effective Schools Approach. 

Slavin, R, Karweit, N. L, & Madden, N. A (;989), Effective pn^ms for students at-ri.sk. Needham Heights, MA: 
Allyn and Bacon. 

Focusing on **students whew intelU^nce is within normal hmits but who are failing to achieve the basic 
skills necessary for siKrcess in school and in life," the authors present a practical synthesis of the latest 
research on effective practices for students in compensatory pn^rams, special education programs, and 
general education programs. Some of their inclusions are: { 1) identification of the services makes little dif- 
ference, it's the quality of the programs that is important; (2) prevention and early intervention are more 
promising than remedial and special education services; (3) pull-out pn^rams should be designed for early 
transition into regular classroom placement; (4) effective early childhood pn^rams use developmentally 
appropriate strategies; and (5) effective teaching practice for students at risk tend not to be qualitatively 
different from the best teaching practices of general education. This volume is recommended by Naomi 
Millender of the Cultural Linguistic Approach (CLA). 

Smilansky, S., & Shefatya, L. { 19^), Facilitating play: A medium for pn)moting cognitive, sodo-emotional and 
academic development in young children. Gaithersburg, MD; Psycholc^cal and Educational Publications. 

The authors explain the six components of socio-dramatic play and how teachers can assess children's 
competence to determine when and how to intervene for the purpose of promoting and extending children*s 
pretend play. "^Dr. Smilansky's research on play has been invaluable in helping me understand the different 
types of play and the connection between socio-dramatic play and children's academic suaress,'' states 
Diane Trister Dodge with the Creative Curriculum Model (CCM). 

Smith, F. (1986). Insult to intelligence: The bureaucratic invasions of our classrooms. New York: Arbor House. 

Claiming that present educational systems, such as schools and universities, ignore and insult the nattiral 
intelligence of adults and children, Smith encourages parents to get into the classroom. He strongly sug- 
gests that pn^rammed instruction harnesses and constrains the natural learning process of children. 
Children learn constantly, they learn what others do, and what makes sense to them. Smith esfwecially is 
concerned about the misuse of computers as "ultimate weapons of instructional programming.*" COGNET 
regards this publication as an excellent rationale for personally-relevant learning activities in sch(K)l. 
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Smitherman, G. i 1977). Talkin and testifyin, B<^ton: Houghton-Mifflin. 

In this volume, Smitherman defines Black English, traces its development, and discusses the implications 
for black-white interaction and the teaming of black children. She perceives the inclusion of black studies in 
the oirriculum as a means of reflectii^ Americas diverse cultural heritage, as well as its multilinguistic 
characteristic. Naomi MiU^uler of tl^ Cultural linguistic Approach (CLA) notes that this is an excel! at 
encyclopedic sourcebook on African-American linguistic styles. 

Smock, C. D. ( 1976, June). Constructivist model for instruction. Follow Through Research Report, 19. A^ns, GA: 
University of Georgia. 

Aa»rding to Horace C. Hawn of UGA, this publication deals specilkally with the University of Georgia's 
initial Follow Thmugh Model, the Mathemagenic Activities Pn^ram (MAP). MAP, m(^ commonly called 
University of Georgia at Atlwns Follow Through Model, is based primarily on Piaget's theory of ojgnitive 
development. While it contains a description of the Model, this mom^raph also includes a discussion of the 
implications of Piaget's theory for mathematics learning and teaching. 

Spodek, B. (Ed.). ( 1982). Handbook of research in early childhood education. New York: The Free Press. 

Designed to be used by students of eariy childhood education, this publication may alj^ be med by teachers 
and administrators. With an introduction and a list of Contibutors, this handbook is divided into six parts, 
dealing with child development, developmental theories, classroom proc^ses, public policy, researdi meth- 
ods, and measurementyevaluation. This volume is recommended by Betty Mia^^Matluefct SEDL LDA, 

Strickland, D. S., & Morrow, L. M. (Eds.). (1989). Emerging literacy: Young children learn to read and write. 
Newark, DE: International Reading Association. 

Contributors to this volume are educators and reseaixhers who give examples of the ways in which literacy 
emerges from infancy through the preschool years and in the eariy years of school While each of the authors 
has a somewhat diffei^nt message about how children change or how they think about literacy activities, 
each provides ideas to er courage and support emerging liter^. Diaiw Trister Dodge, with the Creative 
Curriculum Model, found tiiis book to be a wonderful resound for making literacy part of all activities and 
interest areas in the classroom. She adds that it is not difficult to apply the principle of emerging literacy to 
how teachers can plan for children's emerging understanding of mathematics, science, and social studies. 

United States Department of Education. ( 1991). America 2(X}0: An education strategy sourc€bo(^. Washington, 
DC: Author. 

In addition to remarks from President George Bush and Secretary of Education Lamar Alexander, this 
sourcebook contains specifics on how each of the six national education goals are to be served. The strategies 
for achieving the six goals are listed into four eateries: better and more accountable sdbools for tcKiay's 
students, a new generation of American schools for tomorrow's students, a nation of students for yesterday's 
studenta/today's work force, and commmities where learning can happen. 

Vaughan, E. D., Wang, M. C, & Dytman, J. A (1987). Implementii^ an innovative program: Staff development 
and teacher classixwm performance. Journal of Teacher Eduaxtion, 36, 4047. 
This post hoc study was designed to test three factors regarding the implementation of an innovation 
in four school districts over three years: local training support, time (years of implementation), and program 
featiu^. The innovation in this study is a comprehensive elementary school educat onal prc^mn contain- 
ing 12 critical dimensions, ranging from space and facility arrangement to developn. ^nt of student 
self-responsibility. Hie results of the study provided ''sul^tantial'' support for the designated hypotlieses. 
Both the level of implementation and changes varied for different pn^ram features as well as at sites. 
This reference is suggested by the Adaptive Learning Environments Model (ALEM) Follow 
Through staff. 
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Vygoteky, L. S. (1978). Mind in society: The development of higher ps:j^hd(^ical processes.Camhridee, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 

Translated, compiled, and combined from several of Vygotsky s works, this publiration is the product of 
a team of editors. Included in this volume is Vygotsky's hypothesis of the zone of proximal developmentt 
a zone created when the devel<H)inental proc^ is not ojngruent with learning processes. Development 
in children, claims Vygotsky, is not parallel to the learning process^. Also included in this volmne are 
discussions on the role of play in development as well as the mastery of memory and thinking. COGNET 
staff found this volume to directly address the importance of learning experiences as a m^or determiner 
of cognitive development, while SffiDL LDA staff perceive it to explain, at least in part, the cc^itive opera- 
tions involved in language acquisition. 

Wang, M. C. (1980). Adaptive instruction: Building on diversity. Theory into Practice, i^2), 122-127. 

According to the autiior, providii^ adaptive instruction r«}uir^ that it be matdied to what is known about 
a student's background, talents, interests, and past performance— all factors assessed prior to and during 
the course of learning. This discussion of the Adaptive Learning Environments Model (ALEM) focuses 
on describing the characteristics of adaptive instruction, such as diagn<»ing and monitoring student learn- 
ing pn^ress, teaching self-management skills, defining organizational support, and securing family inter- 
vention. The approach is built on the assumption that students learn in different ways; therefore instruction 
should be ''adaptive,'* 

Wang, M. C„ & ZoUers, N. J. (1990), Adaptive instruction: An alternative service delivery appn^ch. Remedial and 
Special Education, IHlh 7-21. 

When principals serve as both instructional and administrative leaders it is possible to remove many 
programmatic, administrative, and fi^ roadblocks that may occur when integrating students with special 
needs in general education classrooms, according to the research on the product and implementation pro- 
cess of the Adaptive Learning Environmentc^ Model (ALEM)* In addition to its research findings, this 
article contains a description of ALEM and its phil(»5ophical basis. 

Weber, G. ( 1971), Inner-city children can be taught to read: Four successful schools (Occasional Papers No. 18K 
Washington, D. C: Council for Basic Education. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 057 125). 
With the hypothesis that schools make a diflTerence in the education of poor children, the researcher com- 
pared four suoressful schools in order to identify their common characteristics. School selection was based 
on location, poor children population, and success in the teaching of reading. Common factors included: 
strong leadership, high expectations, good atmosphere, strong emphasis on reading, additional reading 
staff, use of phonics, individualization, and careful evaluation of pupil progress. This ERIC docimient is 
suggested by staff with the Follow Through Effective Schools Approach* 

Weisterg, R, (1986). Creutivity: Genius and other myths. New York: W. H. Freeman and Company. 

Stating that most of what we believe about creativity is based on folklore, the author contends that 
creativity does not happen by leaps and bounds as professed by the genius view or that it is ^'nothing new*" 
as defined by the behaviorist point of view. Weisberg dispels other myths on artistic creativity, scientific 
discovery, and divei^ent Uiinking. He develops a framework for understanding creativity based on experi- 
mental results, demonstrating the incremental nature of creativity grounded on the experiem^s of the 
creative individual and others. This reference is su^ested by INR£AL staff. 
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Co-CONTRiBUTORS TO THE CAUSE 



The Mve to work together and the dedication of 
iui participants in Follow Through ^ms to be 
a unifying force in that a common bond of 
understanding is immediately established. Vm 
sure that such experiences have b^n multiplied 
thousands of times in the Pr(^ram, 

— Former Follow Through teacher, now 
Managing Editor of Weekly Reader 



The bridge to success that is Follow Through 
would not exist for children, families, communi- 
ties, and schools were it not for many hardworking 
co-contributors to the cause. Likewi^, if a book's 
value is measured by the process that informed its 
writing rather than the printed paper product, 
then the preparation of Follow Through: A Bridge 
to the Future is worth a million times its weight in 
silver. At SEDL, we knew that it would be difficult 
to coordinate and synthesize the ample contribu- 
tions of an impressive array of early childhood 
educators, parents, children, and publication 
professionals into a single effort. But we had no 
clue when we began that the effort would engen- 
der the unwavering support of so many, To our 
surprise, the intent and importance of this book 
seemed to have tapped all those involved like a 
mission. Contributors managed to do whatever 
we asked willingly, expeditiously, and with an 
infectious sense of pur}K>se. 

Mary Jean LeTendre, Director of Compen- 
satory Education Programs, and her staff at the 
National Follow Through Office in Washington, 
D. C, believed in this sourcebook from its incep- 
tion and have encouraged and supported it every 
step of the way. Patricia McKee, Bob Alexander, 
and Barbara Little of LeTendre s staff threw the 
heart of their work, experience, and their consid- 
erable strength into favorably positioning the 
federal funding wheels behind the book. Their 
support told us, "We will take care of the red tape 
so that you can concentrate on spelling out and 
spreading the Follow Through story.*" We're 



deeply indebted to these public servants—as 
are the thousands of Follow Through children 
and their families. 

Obviously, to compile a volume that sets out 
to rerard any phenomenon firsthand Um)u^ 
words and pictures, the cooperation of sources and 
resource is essential. From our vantage point at 
SouUiwest Educational Envelopment Laboratory, 
Diane Trister Dodge with the Creative Curriculum 
Model, Richard Feldman at Bank Street College, 
Harold Freeman with ILM, Katherine Greenberg 
at COGNET, Horace **Cy^ Hawn at the University 
of Georgia model, Elizabeth "Tikki* Heublein at 
INREAL, Naomi Millender at CLA in Chicago, 
Alice Paul at TEEM, Eugene Ramp of the Effective 
Schools Approach, Beth Swartz of the Cooperative 
Learning Model's Project Extend, Charles *Chuck" 
Wallgren at High/Scope, Margaret Wang and Jeff 
McLaughlin of ALEM m Philadelphia, Doug 
Camine and Siegfried Engelmann of the Direct 
Instruction Model, and Gaiy Johnson of the School 
Effectiveness Mcxiel were more than editors, they 
were cooperative, sharing friends. They not only 
showed us their sites, they showed us themselves 
and their commitment. They exposed their hopes 
for Follow Through's ftiture, were candid about 
their models, and extended helpful, supportive, 
and steady hands over and over again. Linda 
Kolbusz, of the Cooperative Learning Model, 
and Maigaret LaFleur, of the Fall River Follow 
Through Project, were also key contributors to the 
conceptualization and planning cf the sourcelwk. 

Likewise Robert Egbert, one of the first national 
Follow Through directors, offered not only his ret- 
rospective of the era that began Follow Through's 
bridge-building, but also of the troubled waters 
that swelled beneath it in the d^des that fol- 
lowed the program's authorization. He consented 
to review the manuscript, as did Chris Dwyer of 
RMC Research Corporation, and Bob Alexander 
and Tom Fa^ of the U. S. Department of 
Education. All were supportive planners, imple- 
menters, and constructive critics. 
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Kari Kaplan, who painted the book's cover illus- 
tration, contributed literally hours of time above 
and beyond her contract specifications working 
with us from concept realization to the repnxluction 
of her lush colors. Like so many who woAed to make 
the sourcebook a text that people would be drawn 
to, Kari teaches children to paint. She believed in 
Follow Through because Follow Through believes 
in children. "It's a way of giving back a bit of one's 
gift," she explained, and oflFered her services at a 
fraction of their market value — as did d^ign artist, 
Laura Alexander, and desktop publisher/soon-to-be 
elementary school teacher, Diana Padocco. 

So many others invested so much of their time 
and talent in the project, that if s n^ligent to con- 
sider tibeir commitment *tjust a jdb,'' Bill Waller at 
Futura Communications, Inc. lent years of expertise 
in printing to his close and careful work with the 
authors, as did Wallace's Ann Stapleton and copy 
editor Roxanne Bogucka, Enthusiastic assistants 
like Lydia Rocha and Michelle Brown gave 200 
percent to helping us stay on top of reams of infor- 
mational materials that spanned nearly 25 years 
nf Follow Through. At the same time, they managed 
to arrange travel, type, revise, fax, sort, check, and 
recheck our transcriptions, notes, and drafts. 

We applaud each of these (X)ntributors and the 
hundreds of unnamed students, parents, teachers, 
and administrators who offered their help and 
their hands so that we could see their reality and 
document it as part of this bridge called Follow 
Through. Each of their faces and words are unfor- 
gettable in that they offered us new insights and 
imderstandings, perseverance, and the peace of 
mind that comes with knowing there are so many 
others who share our telief that Follow Through 
has much to teach the world. 

— Rosalind Alexander-Kasparik, 
Betty UaceMatlucK Cris Garza, 

and Maria Torres 
Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory, 
December, 1991 
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Mow Ifiraugh Adaplbv 



(m^asb Mstpm C. Wang 

T^te University for Research in 

Human Devek^m«« am! Education 
9th Flow Rittcr Hall Axmx 
Broad Street & Cecil B, Mow Avenue 
Philaklphia,PA 19122 

Tehifait; 215/787-3001 

MlfilHi New Orleans, Uniisiana; Riiladelf*ia, 
Pennsylvania; MtHitcvideo, Minmsota; 
Rawtoli* County, Wat Virginia 

An umteriying {Ktmisc of the ALEM's (testp is thai 
stu<te!ts learn in different ways and require different 
anmnts ami varying rates of instnu:tion. Effective school 
(sx)grams accommodate and build upon these differeiKes 
through a variety of instructional n^thods and teaming 
seqwKXs, Uncter the ALEM, stwfcnts are taught to take 
responsibility for their own learning by (Wliclpating in 
flie planning ami managen^t of tkir ediKrational tasks. 
Regular stiKtents, as well as stucknts classifi^ in special 
«■ cOTipensatory education programs ami those ccmsid- 
ered to be ^r^mically gifted, receive appropiatc 
instruction in ALEM classes without experiencing the 
negative effects of special labeling or K^gregation. 

nwM IIiWImIi fMHHfflH Hi 

The program is designed with the overall goal of ensuring 
the teaming success of e^^1 imJividual student thrcnigh an 
jKla{:^ve ediKiational ami related service delivery system 
that effectively responds to tte diverse social and 
academic i^eds of individual stuifcnts in regular learning 
environments. TI^ delivery of ^iaj^ive instnictiOT is 
fmrilitaied by imiividualized progress plans, a diagnostic- 
prescri|Hive monittmng system, and tl^ Self-Scl^ule 
System, a classroom instructional-learning management 
system that l^lps students take imrreasing rcspwisibility 
for tl^ir own behaviors and learning progress. Features 
that support the implementation of ^jHive instiucticKi 
inclucte an adaptive program ttelivery system, a 
systematic staff development sequence known as the 
Daia-Bas^ Staff Development Program, school and 
classroom organization supports, and family involvenKnt. 



Tlrou^ tte ALEM*s K^«ivc pnogrwn dtelivay systen, 
sd»x>l permmei make sy^icanalk mljti^mtaHs tfanntgh 
re<fepk^n^ of k^kkA resotrces md staff eiqmtise 
to imfSDve (Wgnun in^rf^n^HatkHi. A jale-specific 
plan f(0€ tngrfemaiting tte ALEM is ctevc^ied l»sed 
m ass^ai^nte sdKxM charac^eristks st^ as ^tKi^ 
needs, staffing p^ms, cunicular c^mcms, (^lerati^ 
practices, reosd-keeping {mx»lunes, ami jdiysical 
resmrces. 

UmBmhifmmaA 

Imptenentatiwi of die ALEM requires an cHganizati<maI 
pattern that intmKHes co(Kdinati(Hi and collabcmim 
anmig tt^ school staff. Sp?ciali^ pitrfesskmal staff 
(e.g., special ediKrati«i te^l^, Oiajrtcr 1 teachers, 
and school pofessionals) wink closely with regular 
educatimi teacters, assisting tl^ in die diagnostic- 
prescrij^ve {Htjcess, providing direct instruction, and 
serving as consultants. 

Findings from over a decade of research provide 
ccmsiste*n evictemre that high degrees of ALEM 
implcmentaticKi lead to positive changes in classroom 
processes, including increased student-tether 
intcr^cms for instriunicmal puqjoses, (tecrcas^ 
management-related intcr^ions, im:reased time spent 
on-tadc, (fccreased disru{Hive behavics*, and increased 
stu<fcnt-iniuated ^vilies. 

Achievement results for students in mathematics and 
reading are comparaWe to national and pc^lation norms, 
and have excee<ted these ncmns in many school. Results 
are also positive fcH* stmfents with mild hamiicap 
classificaticms integrated in ALEM classes. Studies 
have shown a (framatic increase in the percentage of 
special education stuiknts recommended by tl^ir 
teachers for (tecertificatiwi. 

Surveys of ALEM tethers and parents indicated highly 
positive attitudinal outcomes. Teachers have found the 
implementation of die ALEM rewarding and challenging. 
TTrey have also found tt^ teaming appro^h helpful and 
professitMially stimulating. Parents have aRTreciaied die 
requirenwil of family involvenKnt and have been pleased 
with the program's impact on their children's prepress. 
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foBovylfifOiighCo^iilh^ 



The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
32! Claxton A(faiition 
Knoxville.TN 37996-3400 

fti^Mfc Chatt»iooga,Teni«ssec;KnoxC(Hinty, 
Tera^ssee; Rathe^ Indian Reservation, Ronan, 
Mom^ Jefferson CouiuyJenmssce. 

Ms: 

Sdwd success is cfependkmi on children's c^^xmunities to 
«:tively explore i^w i(kas and connect tl^m to their own 
stories of Iww the world worics. 

The classnxmi should be a labonuory for learning 
whae the thinking process is vali^ as m\^h as the 
final product. 

If chikben are to transfer whM they learn at school to the 
real world, learning needs to occur in a social context 
wtwe justificacions, principles, and explanations arc 
socially fostered. 

Oiildren ieam how to learn and (fcvelq) an ability to 
ada{H to new simations when adults serve as mediators 
of learning experiences. 

By t^ng the role of nwiiatoni of learning experiences, 
mklts focus children's attention directly on the 
ccmnections between school leanting ai^ ite real worid. 
Mediator in the home ami school worit together to ensure 
that children refkct ai the relevance and importance of 
curricular ^tivities selected by tl^ tether and make 
connections to tteir own worid view. 

As children engage in personally relevant -iKrlivitics, 
^uks help children umterstand fundamental nieihods for 
expiring and connecting new itteas, incliKling ten 
Building Shnrks of Thinking and eight Tmyls of 
Independent Learning, 

Cooperative learning is used frequently to structure 
carefully selected computer activities which are integrated 
into the curriculum. 



As children participate in chaltenging activities, BuiUing 
Blocks and Tools of ImtepeiKfc^t Learning are iiarodiKred 
ami their discussed Tton, children are guicted to 
**W<^** cs: rcUle tfe Building Blocks and Tools fhjm tte 
present to anticipated sinwaicms in school bwne, work, 
and social settings. 

One teacter ami ai<fc per classroom; Of^ surwi 
teacher fw every 20 classnxmis; one social woder 
per school. 

In a three year study, COGNET children from White 
Pirn, Tenne^ee nmk signiffcantly higher gains than a 
ccMn{mris(Mi group in math and reibding on the Stanford 
Achievement Test, going from the 36th percentile for 
bcHh pricH- to tk program to the 64th percentile in math 
and tlKJ 5^ percentile in reding. 

COGNET children also mack significantly higher gain*? 
than the cmnparison group ot measures of intrinsic 
motivation and cognitive functiwing. 

Children from several sclwls have (kmonstraled through 
jcHimal writings a high level of internalization and j^ility 
to transfer COGNET cocKepts. 

According to observation data, CCXjNET tea:hcrs' 
classroom interaction profiles changed after training, 
These teachers began to ask many more questions 
requiring higher level thinking. Unlike comparison group 
te^Aers, the COGNET temrhers spent more time with 
children who gave partial or misguided responj^s and 
taught their students to respect csch child's opportunity 
for learning by not blurting out answers. 

Parent interview data it^licate that COGNET parent 
woritshopt helped Iheni unckrstand their children and 
work better with them in both school-related and home- 
related activities and problems. 
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Cortoct: i 'm Beilanca 

nU (IHinois Rci^wal In^lute) 
200 East Wood Street, Suite 274 
Palatine, IL 60067 

hvfads: Chicago, IWimh; Chicago Heists, Illinois; 
Elgin, lIliiHMs; Harvey, Illinois; Rockfonl, Illirois 

Given intensive instriKrtiOTi in the coqperative/cognilive 
instructional model by well-trained te^^rters, at-risk 
jmidcnts can perform al or above grwte level even when 
living conditions, home envirwiment, ami ott^r extra 
school parameters as deterrents. 

Intemive ami systematic training, peer co^hing, and 
consuhant follow up prepare tea:lim to tcfK:h K-3 at-risk 
stwtents to coqjerate, respan, take responsibility, learn, 
and master basic skills. Teachers learn to work in 
collaborative teams to redesign curriculum, involve 



parents, and restnictune the sclKxrf for cooperative atKi 
c(^itive outcOT^. By integratii^ tte princijrtes and 
l»ctkes of wtK^ language, co(^)erative kaniii^, and 
compiier-assisied imtnictiwi witih neaiing ami math 
cont^, tl« cofwt teams create cooperative, caring, aid 
llKHigtaful schcx)ls thai me^ siKxess for all of tl^ir 
at-risk students. 

ReciMMvM rsnooBec 

Project co<Mdinat(H- fcsr staff (tevelcpnent (full time): 
social servi(^ cowiin^cr, dl K-3 staff and 
^ministratt»s rareive six Ikhits in-service tntining per 
miMtth; all K-3 staff nwet erne to two Ikhits weekly for 
planning and assignytmnt wcnk. 

At-risk stucfcnts stow significant gains in academic 
^hieven^t, school liking, social re^xmsibility, and 
attendam^e. Gains equal ^exceed norms reported in 
cooperative learning and thinking skills literature few 
non-ai-risk students. Teachers repwi a greater sense of 
professicmalian, enhanced teaching ^ills, and much 
more sharing ami cooperation among faulty members. 
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(mMk Dr. DiMie Trister Dcxlge 
Teaching Strategies, Irn:. 
4545 42nd Street N.W., Suite 306 
Washington, DC 20016 

fc^lfcow: 202/362-7543 

Ph^Kti: Brauleboro, Vermont 

OWiWren continually learn finom tteir envircmment by 
(^serving, actively expkmng. ami using tlw knowledge 
and ^iHs tl^y have already acquired to gain new 
umio'standings and abilities. 

A rich aiKl well-mganized physical envii ^iiment invites 
children to try out iteir i<kas, make cwinections, atKl 
constnK:t their own knowledge in a meaningful coviext. 

Social develofsnent canmH be sepai^tcd from cognitive 
ctevelqment. When tte classroom envirtmmCTt and daily 
intersK^tims pronxne tt» ctevelqment of social 
cwnpetence and self-esteem, children are able to pursue 
^ivities of interest to tliem and are nKKivaied to leam. 

A partwrship between parents and staff, based m mutual 
rcsp&A for the value of e^h oi^'s role in nurturing the 
child's development, is central to the curriculum. 

A thematic appro^h allows children to think, qu^tion, 
solve problems, and work collaboratively as tl^y study 
COTtent of interest to them. It provi(ks an effective way to 
integrate the teaching of skills and concepts. 

f l.iii-rinMiwt Hmhi ■ mil 

Teachers organize indoor and outdoor environmenis into 
distinct interest areas offering dj^'erent types of ^tivities 
that invite children to explore, discover, construct, and 
share their i(teas with others. 

An underlying strategy fen- classroom managen^nt is the 
careful arrangement m>d labeling of materials so that 
children can select and return materials independently. 



The physical enviroran^ is tf^ focus m currkrulum 
plaiming. Teaclim jrian wseWy wh^ chan^ ttey warn 
to nudc^e in odi interest area ba^ oa tt^ir obsovatiofB 
of tow disldren are using the materials, wto dtills ttey 
want to enqrtiasize, ami tte dww ttey ^yii% with 
tt« chiWr^. 

Tte Curriculum guiites teachers in Imikling a partiK^p 
with (mrents exf^aining wtmt chikfai^ are learning in ei^ 
of the intoiest areas and tow p«)«its can s«|^p«t ttek 
chiklren's learning. 

Tto m«tel emfrfiasizes child-initiated activities. Testers 
help chikitOT make chdc^ pkte children's explorations, 
ask questions to ext«id chilchro's thinking, ami obsme 
tow children aigage in learning. 

Teactors promc^e children's thinking about math, 
science, literacy, and social studies in the amtext of daily 
activities in eadi inta^ an^ Qiikfcnen acquire skiUs and 
umterstandings by aj^ying ttom to real situi^iims that 
have meaning to fliem. 

Hff^HiBnHiiHfTM i d >ijiinn»» 

One teactor and otm aide per classnxxn. 
Class size: 18-20 stu<tents. 

Coordin^ors for f^nt involvement, social services, 
toalth, and curriculum. 

New teachers find that the appro^h is easy to understand 
and implement becau^ it is prw:tical and concrete. 
Experknced temrbers find ttet it validates their 
ui^rstanding of best prmrtices and confonms with the 
definition of develojOTentally-apprcpiate practice, 

ClassroOTi observations in programs using tto moctel 
indicate that children bect»ne self-directed, relate well to 
their peers ami adults, and acquire skills and concej^. 

Parents etescribe their children's enthusiasm for learning 
and their increasing language and social skills. 
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Mow IfaxMig^ Ci^imd Ung^ Approach (OA) 



Cs^Kl: Ms. N^mii MUtemier 

N(Hlheastcrn lUiiKHs Univcrsity^ollegc of 

Tte Oiio^ Teacters' Center 
770N«th Halsted Street 
Chkago, IL 60622 

TdfijAoBK 312/733-7330 
Nfect: Chicago, Illinois 

Tte Cultural linguistic Appro^h is based the icfca 
tl»t culture f(mns the l»sis fw tiw acquisiticHi of skills. 
This OTfKept is implemented thrmigh an emfAasis on 
cuhure-l^sed instruction which utilizes tte hi^cwy, 
values, tracUtions, ami knowl^lge of tnaJitkmally 
excluded ethnic groups, i.e., African Americans, Hispanic 
Americans, Native Americaas, and Soultem White 
Migraiit Americans. 

The CuUuroHy Responsive Classroom - an exciting and 
positive classTDom which engages the stiKtent in the 
feaming process. 

The USISPU TeachingI Learning Sequence - a technique 
which accepts the oral language of stiKfcnts as the first 
step in the attainn^i of educational excellence. 



Trainmg Parenis As Specialists - a training process to 
invdvc young, urban par^ts as cla^room voluitteers. 

A Ccmprehensive Curriculum - a ami{d^ curriculum in 
all sub^ areas for hask mi advanced iastnK:ti<Ki. 

Continuous Developmem - a {htxx^ of regular 
profe^ic«ial (tevekqwi^nt for the teacter ami teacher 
assistant 

Training and Demonstration School - a public school 
M Oiicago's ScHith Side, Fuller School, where **seeing 
is believing.'* 

One te®:!^, (Hie tef^her aide, aiKl one parent volunteer 
special!^ p©r classroom. One school-community 
representative per pnojea. One master/resourec teacher 
per seven claswtwns. 

M _ j-i fif Mifi,, 

Readily test scor^ confirm that the CLA Follow 
TTirough Pro^ has been effective. Over 70 percent 
of the Follow Through children at Fuller School, for 
example, sccwied above national ncMmts in 1987-89. In 
19W-91 , a study rtf eighth grKters who were reading 
at ami above gr^ level revealed thai all of them had 
horn former CLA Follow Through students in the 
primary grades. 
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11 Afiproaeh iDM) 



Codsi: Mr.RichaixiH.Fdktman 

Bmk Sticet Cdlege of EdiK^ation 
610 West 112* Street 
New York, NY 10023 

Tekpkn: 212/222-6700 (Ext 246) 

Bcmklef,ColonKlo; New Haven, CcHu^cui; 
HoikHuIu. Hawaii; Cambridge, Mass^us^; Fall River, 
Ma^hwsrtts; Elmira, New Ywk; New YoA City, New 
YcHi; MaxMi County, Alatema; Plattslnirgh, New Ycm*; 
Bfuttletxm), VennonL 

Toeh: 

The cliLssroOm should offer a rational and democratic 
situation in which a child's positive image as a l^mer 
and a perswi can develop. 

Children learn mosi effectively and retentively through 
m:tive particip^on. The adult's role is to supp«l 
children's autonwiy and extend Uieir world while help- 
ing ttem to undemami and express the full meaning of 
this experience. 

A productive and enjoyable teaming environment 
requires constant restructuring on the basis of analysis 
of the special r^eds and emerging interests of individ- 
ual chiklien. 

Children learn best when the important adults in their 
lives understand their influences and responsibilities and 
constantly try to strcngtl^n tl^ir enabling skills as they 
work togetJ^r for children's total development. 

The curriculum emi*asizes learning through actual 
experiences, fmibing, discovering, and pnAlem solving, 
using content which is directly relevant to the child's 
own world. 

The curriculum focuses m tasks that are satisfying in 
tenns of the child's own goals and productive for his or 
her cognitive and affective development. 

The child is encouraged to select finom among various 
options, to make decisions, to ctevelop coping skills, and 
to take an ^tive part in directing his or her own learning. 

Tte curriculum emphasizes tlK mastery of language and 
the symbolic processes of re^ng and writing in every 
aspect of tlw child's day. 

Tl^ curriculum develops umkrstanding and pr^tical 
aj^aticHi of numerical concepts as well as skills. 



Social ^irnik^ is stim^ as one of die nK^ impc^^ 
curriculum ffineas nri as a valu^d^ n^ans (tf imegrating 
(Hher acactamic dbci}rfin^. 

Ac«teraic dulls aie ^xjuiied within a tex^ comxt of 
{rfsmned teaming experi^ices ^ {»xmde sq^sx^siate 
ways of expne^ing ami or^^nizing chikfren's intaests 
an»md dieii^ hernia and sctKxri atKj gradually 
extending tt^ interests to ti^ tariger community. 

Ccmtinuing stjrff (tevelqmient is tfie keynote of the 
|Ht)gram. Cne^ve tei^Aiii^ <fevelqps when teachers have 
continuing suj^jort and prrfessi«ial stimulaliOT. 

Barft Street w(Hks with schools to identify key pexMMinel 
wIk) can pnovicte critk:al fiuKmons necessary to effective 
im{rfen^tali«i of tte fwx)gram. Education leacfcrship can 
be the Principal ami a leadership team; ip-lividuals © 
respmisibte for staff develqmient sIkhiW retain a 
maximum 1:12 teidiing team i^o. Parent Involvement 
Staff, Social Worker, Psyctologist, aiKl Nurse are critical 
functions— as are a clasawm team, oHisisting of a 
Teacher and an Assistant Oigoing fteW ^isor and team 
members fran the College address local n^s. Exper- 
ience imlicates that tin^ for teams to meet and work 
tt^ether is a critical need at tl^ local level and must 
planned. 

Children's success in school is maintained beyond the 
third grade. 

Research demonstrating that oml langu^e developn^t 
is basic to writing and reading is an important 
contribution of the program. 

Classroom observation data verify that teachers gain new 
understanding of children as learners ami the skills to 
translate this understanding into diagnostic tem:hing. 

Parent interview data indicate that f^nts are morj 
supportive of children's learning i*.i school and at home, 
and are more effective in school and community 
relationships. 

Many sites have (fcmonstrated cff^iveness in 
presentaticms to fe<teral i»m1s wnceraed with program 
effectiveness. Local ev^uatims have resulted in con- 
tinuing suj^rt from local school districts even in the 
ateence of f^ral suf^XKt Ei^t of the 14 original 
sites no longer funded by tte fe(teral Follow Thrcnigh 
agem^ cmiinue their Follow Thrcmgh jwgrams with 
local resources. 



Fofiow Ifiiw^ Direct 



CMocI: Dr. Doug Csmx 

University of Oegon 
^Lincoln 
Eugene, OR 97401 

TefepilQK 503/485-1163 

Pra)Kfi: Bridgeport, Connecticut; Dayton, Ohio; 
Rjrt Hall, Idaho; Moss Point, Mississippi 

Learning of basic ^actenic skills and their application in 
highcTHHtfcr thinking is essential to intelligent behavior 
and simld be tl^ main focus of a compensate^ educa- 
ticm program. 

Low-income students must be taught at a faster rate than 
typically oa:urs if they arc to catch up with their middle- 
class peers. 

Regardless of tlK home b^kground. the school program 
must be acmintable for transmitting a sufficient amount 
of skills to pennit low-income stu<tents to overcome the 
handicap of povetty. 

The Direct Instruction Model for kindergarten through 
thiixi gr^ emphasizes frequent teacher-student 
interacticKis guided by carefully sequenced daily lessons in 
reading, arithmetic and language. The instructional lessons 
have been (fcsigned by Engelmann and associates using 
recent prirK:iples of leaning and sophisticated 
instructicwml-design techniques. The instrwtional 
programs are DISTAR, Re^ng Mastery, CcHinecting 
Math Conceits, and Reasoning and Writing. Each 
program has gone through an extensive field try out and 



revi&icw proc^lure to ensure iM it will w<nk effectively 
fOT afpt^priately ^Amxd stiKtoits. Tte Fropmns we 
(tesigmd to focus (m gcfWializjWe dtills atri stmcgies. 
For example, by te^hing 40 scnimte and skills for Wmteg 
s(Hmds tc^ther, students Imn a ^malized skill that is 
relevant to (»w-half of the ctmimon English wcmis. 

The a|:^m>ach COTtrols tte details of what haj^jens during 
instruction. The instructi<mal jmygrams provide lessons 
that tell tite tester exactly what to say ami do. Training is 
jHwicted so that the staff kiwws tow to ex^niie the (^Is 
of tte program, Snktent ptt^ress is nKHiitcwd through 
of criteriOT-referenced **in-program'' tests in each 
subject area. Supervisors are traii^ to sperel 75 percent of 
their tin« woiking in the clas«wm with tefsrhers, ai<fcs 
and snidents. Direct Instructimi stresses systematic use of 
praise ami rcinfiMCcment fc^ specific, desired behavior and 
for strwigthening children's mcKivation. 

Director/Principal; 

Supervisor for every 10-15 classo^oms; 

Ot^ teaching aide for each kindergarten and first gnKle. 

moCm inwtveows: 

On tte Follow Through National EvaluaticMi, the 
performaiKe of Direct lnstructi(m students in all 
sub^s— reding, language, math, and spelling— was 
superiw in both basic and "cognitive'' skills. TIk Direct 
InstructiOT Model was also superior on affective measures. 
A high scIkxjI study of foroKr Follow Through students 
in five diverse COTimunities suggests that the Direct 
InstructiOT Model significantly decreased tiK dropout 
rate, and often increased the proportion of stucknts 
applying to college. 
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(mimk I>, Eugene A. Ramp 
Educ^kmal Systems 
317 Nichols Hall 
Tte Univereity of Kansas 
Lawrence, KS 66045 

Te ie|j|w o : 913/S644447 

Mjj^ Compton, California; Trenton, New Jersey; 
Wwikegan, Illinois; NortJ^m Q^yem^ Reservation, 
Mi^tana 

TflMtS* 

The process of school improvement must have the 
mfoined cooperation of (Wients, students, tethers, 
priiKipals, and district administrator. Parents and 
teachers are an important part of tl^ decisiOT-making 
pnoc^ fw schools. 

SciKtents are ccmiparcd to their own t^Hi^, not 
comjmrcd to other children. This allows te^'hers to focus 
on tiK individual and allows students to develop 
imtependence in learning. Both te^lKJrs ami children 
work better in an atmosphere of ciKouragement and 
suf^xwt, Stuctents' achievements are reinforced with 
positive motivation systems, including tokens, points, and 
teaming contracts. 

The {KXJgram emfAasizes comprehensive services for 
health, nutrition, and social welfare* and provides or 
coordinates these services for families. 

The program emphasizes academics by encouraging small 
group instruction, individualization, mastery learning, and 
increased instrutiional time. Each child's academic 



{TOgress is ck^ty tr^ked so teacfim cm plan 
a^^priate lesscms. Sdkool districts may choose tt^ir 
own textboc^s* tntt the program {ntsvid^ a gtikte thm lets 
districts choose material th^ wocks be^ with \hk model. 
Extra tinK and different instnidkmal ajqmwti^ arc u^ 
to help a child who is having trcHibie mastering a ccnKef^ 
The iTOgram emfrfiasL^ basic a;:ademic skills ttei us« 
those skills as sf^ngboaitU to higlwr-<xtler learning. 

One tem:her ami om ai<te for e^h classroom; third gr^ 
tethers may share an aick («• wcwrk without one. Parent 
educatcH^ are used in classrooms as funding permits. A 
staff traits is responsible for ccmtinual training of 
teachers, instnicti«ial aides and parent educators. 

The emp^wsis o(\ aca(temics and individual teaming 
results in test scores that are above test norms for reading 
and for math. COTiparison children without this Follow 
Through program continue to fall farther behind test 
norms every year. 

Surveys of parents, teachers and children show that each 
year 80 to 90 percent of respondents are satisfied or 
completely satisfied with tte nKthods, goals, and 
outcxKWs of the program. 

Parents participate as educators, as volunteers, and as 
members of tf^ Parent Advisory Council (PAC), which 
af^ves the local program a{^Ifcation and makes many 
decisions. This close contK^ction between the home and 
school has involved thousands of parents in the educa- 
ti(Kial lives of their children, and has put parents and 
educators on the same team. 
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Mbw Ihroiii^ l%ii/Sc»pe Cliiikdimi 



Mr. Oiartes R. Wallgitm 

High/ScojK EdiKadiHtal Research FcHtndatifm 

600 North RivCT Street 

Ypsilanii, MI 48198-2898 

MBpbM 313/485-2000 

hstedK Leflore Ccniity, Mississippi; (Mcalcwsa Cwinty, 
Fkirkia; Richmond, Vti^tnia 

The Htgh/Scqje Curriculum views children as active 
teamen^ w)k> ieam best frt^n activities Am tt^y 
ttemselves plan, carry mu and reflect upcm. 

Key objectives are to nurture in t)% child the thinking 
skills 1^ will iwed throughout his school years wkJ alult 
life a|id to develq) ti^ ^:afetnic subject ctmipetencies 
usually taught in the eien^tary gn^, 

Ac^mic and thinking skills are developed thnnigh 
^hcr-initiated instructional ^tivities and child-initiated 
pUD^ts which focus on key experiences in two 
categories: 

♦ Modes of learning, action (planning, wcMrfcing, 
evaluating, {roblem-solving, social intcracti(Mis): 
Representation; Language (speaking and listening, 
writing, reding), 

• Cmtent areas: Language & Literacy, Mattematics, Art, 
Movement, Music, Science, Social Studies, etc. 

Tl^ process of learning and specific content are 
emphasized. 

Instruction is carried out in small groups. 

Verbal interaction among children is encouraged. 

E^h child's level of development is continuously 
assessed through trfjMri vnUonal and work samples so that 
appropriate materials and activities can be provided. 



Teadi^ pix)vide a sy^ematic, ccmsis^rtf, aiKi 
thmnighly {rimmed «^q»x)»:b to diikt devek^mK^t 
and instmctim, comUn^ with enq^Na^ cm active 
exper^K^e aiMl invoiven^ of the child 

Teachers mxHirage childrwi to direct their own 
«:tivities, 

OfKicHUd classrocmi computer learning staticms 
and apprDpriate sofhvare are integrated in the 
model q^Mxwh. 

Oi^ ^:a::jter ami one ai(k (reccmin^nded, but ncH 
required) per clas^xxm One curriculum assistant for 
each seven classxxmis. Qme iK^-schooi coordinator 
per {m>J«:t 

AvaiiaUe evicteiKre from a 19$8-91 study indicate that« 
compared to tte typical K'3 curriculum, the High^cope 
K-3 Curriculum helps at-risk partkipants im{nove their 
scIkx)! achicven^t Ti^ study compared High/Scope 
Follow ThrcHi^ classes at three schools to comjf^son 
groups drawn frcmi chIkt classes in these schocrfs and 
classes in similar schools; a total of 1 ,024 chikinen 
participated in the study each school year, T!k 
High/Scope Follow Through grcmps sccned significantly 
higi^r than one or bodi cmtparison poMps m 16 (64 
percent) of 25 overall achievement ccmiparisons aiKi 5 1 
(62 percent) of 82 subtest comparisons, an overall average 
of 12 mMmal-curve-cquivalent points higter, 

A 1977 Leflore County study indicate that, compared to 
tlteir fellow students, High/Scqje Follow TTmnigh 
children wrote longer, more descriptive, and more 
effective repwts with ricter vocahihuies; sprat more 
tin^ working in small groups, talking with ^ults, ami 
working with JKiults imiividually; arKl, a year after the 
program, initiated retding and writing ^tivities more 
fr^uently and had better attituctes towards them. 
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Fi^ofw Tftrsugh faiteniefiefidaii L^cmung Mode) (IIM) 



(mUM: Mr. Harold Freeman, Jr. 
Frnxfitam Univmitv 
Gr^uate School of EducatkMi 
1 13 West 60th Street (Room 1003) 
New Yoric, NY 10023 

l^B^kmn 212/636^94 

nvjech New York City. New Yorit 

Tbs HKxfcl is essentially a method of instruction thai 
focuses on enhmicing children's cognitiwi aiKi nurturing 
tficir ivelqjing affective and socio/cultural bdiavicH^i. 
Beottise it is a content-free method dcvelqsnentally 
af^TTOpriale ctmicula may be used at any level from 
preschool through the sixth gratk, 

A fuiKiamemal principle is that children Icam by doing, 
Furtter, effective tem:hing-leaniing irans^ticms slKHild 
always be Nscd cm tf^ ocxm participation of adults and 
chikbien in co(^)erative, interdepemtent, mutually 
responsible relationships. 

To implement tl^ model, ^Kiults are assigned two primary 
roles: as purposeful models of certam culturally valued 
SK:^mic and social behaviors, and as f^ilitatofs of 
children's learning. 

Teachers arc trained to maintain tte modePs classroom 
managen^nt system, designed to cre^e cooperative 
teaming environments. Tte curriculum m^erials crafted 
for use in ILM classrocmis consist of games ^:^)ropriatc to 
any subject for children aged 3-12, and the Integrated 
Stulls Nkthod reading program. 

Some of tte most important goals for children are to teach 
them interdependence, inctependence, cooperation, 
responsibility, and positive self-concepts, as well as 
communication skills, leaming-how-to-leam, problem- 
solvingt decisionmaking, and basic ac^tnic skills. 

One educational director/staff develof^r per center, 
one teacher and one assistant per classroom. 

Bmmiikuy Sdioob 

One director per multiple school project: orK; 
coordinator/ staff developer per school; one teacher 



(up to M chiWren); (Hie tester and oiw assistant 
(2 1-30+ children). 

Tte affective, social, aiKl ac^femic dcvelc^miCTt of 
chikbra who attend ILM classes is accetemted. 

Children who stilly in ILM classes through tte 
kiiKtei^arten year are relatively tn^urc ami are 
^;:^temical]y six mcHiths to oi^ year atead of their 
first gHKte pecoj. 

Research in the nxxlers effects, oHKUKrted from 1972 
to 1991 at ILM promts in Atlanta, Georgia ami New 
York City, has ^wn that — when con^f^rcd to their 
peers in matched comparistm schools— chikfaw tau^ 
with tfie nKxtePs methods and materials, in classiwms 
where the model was reasonably well imptemcnted: 

• h^ ccHisistently higher reading, v(x:alnilary, verbal 
flueiKy. verbal, and written comprehension scores; 

• higher mathematics problem solving and total 
mathematics scores; 

• were more q>en and htmest about tlKir feelings and 
took more responsibility for their acacfemic 
performance; 

• had higher levels of self-esteem; 

• were placed more often in programs fw gifted 
children; and 

• maintained their superior reading and mathematics 
skills at le**.v; p to the sixth gr^. 

In El Paso, Texas, every year over 1 ,000 children 
diagnosed as dyslexic, whose teachers use the model's 
reading jwgram, regulariy make rapid, significant 
progress in acquiring and retaining reding 
comprehension, vocabulary, and spelling Stills. 

The model*s Atlanta, Georgia project received Joint 
Dissemination Review Pai^l validation (JDRP Number 
77- 1 2 1 ) and established a Resource Center that, from 
1978 to 1988, trained teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators who wished to adopt the model. 
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Rribw Ifraig^ bttm^-fteadive Lscui^ig Model (ih^AL) 



(qM I^.£iizabechA.Heubieiii 

INREAL Om?^ Educ^km Center 
Univ^isity erf Cok»im&) 
Canqnis Box 409 
Boukfcr,CX) 80309 

TA|*OK 303/492*8727 

Nfed: BoukJcr Valley PuWk: Schools, Boulder 

Learning is tte coi^truction of meaning through 
inlemctiaiis widi social and {Aysical enviitmimnt. 
All teanun^ is inter- aiKi sntra-cmnniunicatKni-&a$ed. 
Facilitating oral ami wrifen langua^ (fevetqment of 
tiK leaiMT is the mc^t effectiYe way to entailer overall 
teaming. Language ctevelopment is best f^ilitated by 
buikting on e^h child's existing strengths am! expanding 
than thraigh natural ccmversmion, <*servation, and 
chiW-orknted and directed learning. Active participation 
in teaming is seen as both a handsKHi ami mimis-on 
situation for children and tteir adult f^ilitators. 

TiK rok of tte educator, partnt, teacher, or other is 
som^wiai shifted from pre-detemiining curriculum and 
lesscm plans, to following each child's lewl, b(^ in terms 
of curricular interests and language developoKnt stages. 



All tnter^ims ars tre^ed as iriisrper^cs^ omvmation 
to aes(£ the mM stqqxKtive and neural ieanung 
envirommati fw e^ chiJkl Ttexni^ «nali gfwp mi 
imlividual tte etfan:^ mmi^ each chitd*s 
u^erests pogi^ ami &m t^tps tte duld diaUenge 
him^tf Of Itself to grow ocmc^imiaUy «id socmlly by 
em{rfo)ing spedOc ccHiunuoicalim strategies (fesigi^ tu 
ev(k^ self-refterticm, {mrf>tan-sdvii^, coq)^ve 
teaming, mi mutual r^pect fm ail paiticip^ts and what 
e^h tmi^ to a learning context. 

directed per po^t, preferably iK>t a jmiKipal, but 
ratlwr scmiecm who can dev<He at least 50% of his her 
time to the paj^ Oi^ tether p^rclassrowi and as nmy 
trained teaching ^istmns in onter to achieve a ratio (m 
^ult to 12 chiktrm. Ck^ ^xmsor staff developer per site. 
Ckm site staff developer per site. Ofie nurse, cme social 
worker/psychologist, one parent coordinatOT per site. 

This moctel has froved to be effective with a variety of 
po{Hslaticms: bilingual/bicultural, at-risk, dis^vantaged^ 
iangt^ge h^tdicai^Ted, mmtally handica{^^, behaviorally 
disonkrred, ami mmnally ikvelc^ing children fixmi 
preschool thrcnigh age 21. Follow-up stiKiies indicated diat 
significantly fewer chilcfaicn imfcd special education, were 
retained in gr^, or were referred for resource nxmi 
services after INREAL inierventicm. All children 
significant gains in language. 
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Cortact: Dr. Betty J. M^-^MaUuck 

SouAwcst Ectocational Develqnncnt 

211 E. 7th Street 
Austin. TX 78701 

Mqte: 512/476^61 

n^^ects Tulare, Califomia; Litxlsay, Califcmiia; 
Benavktes, Texas; Seguin, Texas; Las Cruces, New 
Mexico 

Lffi^guage is t!^ basis of many of the ma^ {Ht)Wenis 
facing low-income, language-minority chiWren in their 
fK:^temic growtii and develqjment. Tte (fcvelc^Hnent of 
fliCHi^ processes that arc essential to ediKratiiMial 
attaimrnut and coping in today's society goes hand in 
hmid with, ami is (tependent upon, language* ipxjwth and 
devetofmient. Mastery of tte English language is 
n^ressary to mihieve social ami cc(MK)mic mobility in the 
contcmpwary society of the United States, 

Dtvelopnwnt in the cognttive, afftxtive, and psychcmotor 
dcwnains is mn the oniy concern in the education of young 
children. The health, nutrition, and emoticMial well-being 
of the chiidiien and their families al.so demands attenticw. 

Children leam bcHh language and content best thrmigh a 
ctevelopmentally appropriate curriculum and a positive 
learning environment that encourages vertml interacticm 
anKHig children and adults. 

A pc^itive language-learning environnwit is created 
using classixxKTi arrangements, instructional organization, 
ami management, including: 

• flexible use of furniture, equipment, ami materials; 

• teachen with cariy childhood certificaticHi who use a 
variety of research-based managen>ent and 
wganizaticHial patterns for instruction, including laige- 
group, small-group, peer-tutcning, paire^-leaming, 
learning centers, mi individualixed-insmiction 
strategies; ami 

• te^hing ami learning strategies from research on the 
nature of language ami language ^quisition proccs^ 
that proviik for optimal language input to allow for 
compretension of real n^ssages; many opportunities 



fOTrtiKteUslotearamlusel«ifuageioawi<fc variety 
of siuiatkii^; peer iirtenKticm in whk^ 
coopen^ety km\ sut^ ntiatl»'C(»tt^ aid gain 
language irpit; ^ r^ular classrocmi OHilei^ 
thnw^wH the school <by fcfflmgifflge instrw^iim, with 
integrrted language-<tevek^Hnait ^e^ies, rstftw than 
a separate language focus. 

Instructiai is based m the local «toi«cd curriculum. 

Siate-ai^TOved materiak are used as basic materials in 
all curriculum areas. 

A ^rong, wigoing staff (kvelt^Hwnt ami monitoring 
program is {HX)VMted by specialists who have had 
classnxmi aiKl otter sclKwl-lwsed experience and who 
merit tlK: ctmfidemre of local school staff. 

An ^ive parent involvement {»iogram is provided that 
emxmrag^ fwents to participate as ^visws and 
decisicmmakers, as resources to tteir own children's 
educational experience, amJ as recipients of support 
services and training. 

One {MTOject director f«r e^h site. Om tea:her per 
classitxMn. A full or {Wt-titK teaching assistant per 
classnocmi. Ok staff develq^nent specialist and ot^ 
parent involvement coordinator per site. Services from a 
nurse ami a social woricer are desirable. 

RMS KImiiVODm* 

Children's percentile ranking relative to a normative 
sample tave consistently increased from kindergarten 
through third grade. 

Three sites have been validated by JDRP review, and 
:wo were funded as resource centers. 

Classroom observaticms aixi teacher self-reporf data 
verify that local site Follow Through staff have kept 
abreast of current educational practices and research 
which has enhanced local teaching methods and resulted 
in professi(mal growth. 

Parent interview data indicate that parents of Follow 
Through stmtents have beccHW nune involved in the 
education of their children, resulting in an increase in 
parental skills ami km)wledge regarding how to help tteir 
children at hOTie and at schwl. as well as how to create 
positive feelings of self-worth in their children. 
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CoriM; Dr, Gary Jdn^cNQ 

Waslmigic^ Research Imtitute 
I ») NkkaisOT Street, Suite 103 
Settle, WA 98109 

Usfkom ^)e/285-9317 

Ptoenix, Ariz:OTa; Sactan^nto, Cal^^ 
ClMn^aign, HliiKMs; W(»x«^, Massachus^ts; Flint, 
Midiigan; Sah Lake City, Utah; Tacoma, Washington; 
F^hh, Aiisjmsas; Agm^ Guam; AtM, Mas^u^tts: 
Wimd^KkHi, Massachusetts; Ionia, Michigan; Las Vegas, 
NewNfcxico 

The amwnt erf time stiKfcnts spend engi^ in lasks ttey 
can perform at high success rai^ results in increased 
stiKte« ^ihkv«wnL 

Tem:hers can alter the quality of learning time thitnigh 
iitoEK^ve instriKTticm using ctenKm^ratiOT, mocfcling, 
sl^nng, smjcturing und dfawticm of ^ignnwits, peer 
IH^Krtkx, and |»x)vis}<m of aj^Jix^ate corrcctiOTs. 

overall ediKratiOT program in the School 
Effectiveness Model (SEM) is derived directly fixmi the 
research on Te«:her BehaviOT, Teaching FumrtiOTS, 
Acactemic Learning Time, and Peer-Mediated Learning. 

The model focuses on fostering develcqjm^tally 
aRHopriate literacy skills and ccmipetencies in classitxmis 
serving stucfcnts at risk of school failure. 

Tte model incliKies four essential cwipcwnts: 
Instructicmal Material and Te«:her Behaviws; Autl^ntic 
literacy Experiences; Peer^Mediated Instruction; and 
Progress Monitoring. 

Tte curriculum specifies teaching routii^, ordering of 
teaching examples and review items, connection 
pxx^duies tied to specific enw categwes, am! transition 
pixxedures between learning to read ami reding to leam. 

StwienLs have qjpOTtunities to extend tlKiir reading skills 
otttsi<te tte classroom thrwigh reading library bo(^ and 
novels. A carefully monitored Home Reading {Hogram 



extrads tl^ learning day and kivcrfves parties in 
stiK^^' kaming, 

Te^rf«B emfrfoy pa^ p»nke aRsroctes, irrliKling 
partno- reeling aruicoqwirtive learning. 

Through regular mcmitcmr^ (rf irwliviAial stu(toit*$ 

wwk awl aOifevonent tevels, te^Jw^ 

ticHi tto telps tfwn pix)vi<fe re-^duog mi revfew. 

Odgoir^ staff (tevek^ment is provkW by fmlitatas 
from tte twiwns' di^rict (H- by ffl! SEM consultant, 
who fieq^otiy visits cla^rowis to provide feedlwKk, 

suf^ «id sug^^itsis Nsed on (rfwcrvatiois of 
stmto teaming, 

Oi^ dftnKlc«' ftff c&A site. 

iHiiWing, depCTdri^ cm its size. Que te^^hing distant 
per c lassroom in kimtegaitoi and first grade; and one 
te^hing assist fw every two cl^axxwns in second 
ami third gr^k. Om parait cocsdinatcw per site. 

Two demOTstraticHi sites (Flint, Michigan, and Las Vegas, 
New Mexico) have been validmed by JDRP review 
as slewing sipuficam progran effects. a>e site (Flint, 
Michigan) was peviously fuiKied as a Follow TTvxHigh 
Res(Hm:e Center. 

A third <km<mstratiOT site (Worcester, Massachusetts) has 
been recognized by the Massachusetts Departn^t of 
EducatiOT as an Effective School, Iwsed on its reading 
arKi language arts jrogram. 

f^rfOTraance of stmtents in SEM (fcmonstiaticHi sites 
exceeds that of COTiparis^ stuctents on stambrdized 
n^sures of reading and spelling. 

AdqjtiOT sites (such as RtOCTix, Arizona, and Tacoma, 
WashingtcMi) report measurabk gains in student 
perfbnm«K« after implenKJntati<Hi of the model 

Parent Coordinators at SEM demonstration sites report 
parent satisfaction with the program at school and support 
of children's leaming at home. 
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Cortad: Dr. Alice S. Paul 

Univcsisity erf Arizona 

Cc^k^ of Education (Rocxn S02) 

Tucson, AZ 

Tekpfaw: 602/62M124 

Anofecte Sells, Arizona; TiK^^m, Arizcma; Boonevilk, 
Kemiwky; EIUkmh City, Kentucky 

Educ^k»i stKHild l^ild up(Hi tho^ experieiKes child 
tnings to school Cultural backgmuiK) is a valuable part of 
each chiki's life and should be n^aningfully integr^ 
into sch^ experknces. The family is the most important 
inflim^e in child's life. Families should participate in 
all levels of the ediK:ational {mxess. 



Activitks in the classrcxHn are tailoitd for individual 
interests and strengths ami are embeckkd within a context 
that encourages the (tevelqmicnt of fiinctiOTal and 
immediately useful skills. TEEM's pnogram gc^s center 
on four interrelated areas of instruction: 

Language Development - Competence in using language 
for communication with adults ami chikiren in and away 
from schod is vital not only for sclwl suct^ Ihi! for 
actequate adju^ment to countless numbers of circum- 
st4iK:es and events outside of school. Accordingly, 
TEEM places great emfrfiasis on developing af^tude 
with respect to the form, ftmctiOT, and uses of language. 

Motivational Base - Developing a positive attitmfe towand 
school and teaming, taking pride in oi^'s wcnk and 
accomplirfiments, making a commitment to family. 



commimity^ aiKi cultural preservaticm, and being 
persi^i^ and %lf-a»itroUed are but a few asp^ of 
this key lEEM 

Imeflfctmi Skills - Choosing, {banning JiKlging, 
evaluating, ^Tecul^ing^ pedkting, estm^i^ allar? 
essential ^lls that are called upcm repeatedly thnnighout 
tte life ^jan. Develqring and refinii^ these ^lls jktoss a 
tm^ range of setting are an integral ^xi of TEEM. 

Accuiemc and Social Skills - Reading, writing, 
niadian^k:s, social sttkltes, sci^ice, sk! art are 
tr^ttmal ccHiteiit areas that leceive much attention 
within TEEM goal structure. In a£kiiti<m, fostering 
participatiOT in, ami enjoymCTt of, social relaticms anraig 
children aiKi mhilts is a central TEEM goal. 

One director ainl training coordinator for each site. At 
least <Hte h(Hne-school liaiscm for each site, ctepending (hi 
tl^ size of the school One teacher and one teaching 
assistant per classroom. 

Use of meta-analysis shc^ws that THEM children sccse 
bett^ on scarklardized achievement tests in reading and 
math than chilchen frtm the same culture and socio- 
eccHKmiic tevel withmit tte Follow ThrcHigh {w^ogram. 
TEEM jwents rate thctr schools and tethers widi 
**A's"— higter than national averages repotl^ in other 
research. TEEM parenls are nwc involved c$tch week in 
tl^ir children's^ education ihan those {»rents who 
respcHKted to the PTA &>ige Naticmal Suivf y. TEEM 
students show higt^r self -image than childa n in 
comparison groups. Part ^ it>adon in tlte TEEM p^ogr^ 
prodiKres child-centered ie:^^Kmses from tethers as tl^y 
reflect upon their work in ihc classnxmi. 
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Fdi0«v Itumigh Udver^ of Geoigb of A^iMV Mod^ 



Co^cl: Dr. Horx& C. Hawn 

Hk University of Georgia 
320 EAdertidd Hall 
Atteis, GA 30602 

TflkphoK 4O4/S4244O0 

ftajMli: Gt^dsbw), North Carolina; GuIfixHt 
MississiRH; POcatello, Idaho; McCormick County, 
Scwth Carolina 

Tail I ■ 

ChiMrai Imn through an appropriaic mismatch with their 
irelividual kvel of cognitive (tevelqmient in an active 
enviromtent in which they maiipulate a wide variety of 

Children mxp, responsibility for their own learning by 
selecting fum mrng c^ional learning experiences. 

Children leam best by interacting with several aduh 
models. 

tflNnon ti^pWKs 

The process of learning is emphasized through three 
Piag^tian principles: 

Mismatch - an appn^ate disequiiibration is 
irianncd for each child. 

Active learning - children are provi(ted several 
c^jportunities to becon^ involved intellcctualiy and 
jrtiyskally with concrete objects. 



Perwml regulation - chikbra are given 
q^jOTtunities to seted fnm several qHkms 
fw learning. 

Children have tl« q^xmimity to interact with many 
»iult mocfcls in tteir learning. 

Children setect fiom amwig different mortals and 
grcHips with which they want to leam. 

RtiounuM IHiiiomL' 

One tester and (H« akte is f^ccssary in every clas^wm. 
A iwource nraiitOTs tte level of implementation 
in every classnxmi and maintains a staff ctevelopment 
pxjgram fix tethers, A iKmie school coordinator is 
{«x)vi<ted in every project, 

Modfll BfocflfBRM: 

C»)servatiOT of teacters in Follow Through classrooms 
show tte level of mockl implementation in each 
classrocKn. 

Academic ^hievement is significantly improved in 
classrooms which have a high level of implementation. 

Follow Through classrooms show academic growth in 
kimiergarten through third grade that exceeds that of 
comparison groups. 

Schools report tliat student gains made in Follow Through 
classrooms continue in fourth grade and throughout the 
balance of students* school careers. 
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